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OHN SULLIVAN was born in Ber- | 
wick, Maine, on the 17th of February, 


° 
1740. His parents emigrated to this country 


from Ireland in 1723. Of the early years 
of the future general nothing has reached 
us, save that he was a farmer in his youth, 
and at a later period a lawyer. He re- | 
moved from Berwick and settled in Dur- | 
ham, New Hampshire. Though young 
when the Revolution broke out, he seems 
to have been a prominent man in his 
neighborhood, for he was chosen delegate | 
to the First Congress. We are not told 

that he distinguished himself in that august | 
body ; on his return, however, he headed | 
a small force, with John Langdon, and | 
seized Fort William and Mary at Ports- 


Vou. XIII.—33 


LLIVAN, 


XI. 


mouth, carrying off the cannon and powder. 
He was re-chosen to Congress the next 


| year, but being elected by them one of the 


eight brigadier-generals of the army of 
freedom he proceeded to the head quarters 


| at Cambridge. 


His first active operations in the field 
were in the summer of 1776, when he suc- 
ceeded to the command in Canada, vacated 
by the death of General Thomas. He ad- 
vanced, says Irving, with his brigade,to 
the mouth of the Sorel, where he found 
General Thompson with but very few 
troops to defend that post, having detached 
Colonel St. Clair with six or seven hundred 
men to Three Rivers, to check an advanced 
corps of the enemy, numbering some eight 
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hundred regulars and Canadians. When 
Sullivan arrived, Thompson, who was left 
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with but two hundred men to defend his | 


post, was sending off his sick and his 
heavy baggage, to be ready for a retreat, 
if things came to the worst. 
really affecting,” 
ington, **to see the banks of the Sorel 


“Tt was | 
Sullivan wrote to Wash- | 


lined with men, women, and children, leap- | 


ing and clapping their hands for joy to see 
me arrive.” 

Thompson was dispatched with addition- 
al troops to overtake St. Clair and assume 
command of the whole party, amounting 
then to two thousand men, while Sullivan 
proceeded with the works on the Sorel. 
He was sanguine of success, but his an- 
ticipations were not realized. Thompson 
coasted along the right bank of the Sorel, 
and arrived at Nicolite, where he found 
St. Clairand his detachment. He crossed 


| embarked for Crown Point. 





goyne. He was shortly after joined by 
Arnold with three hundred men, the gar- 
rison of Montreal. ‘Thus re-enforced he 
succeeded in destroying everything at 
Chamblee and St. John’s ; he broke down 
bridges, left forts and vessels in flames, 
and continued his retreat to the Isle aux 
Noix. The unhealthy situation here ob- 
liged him to remove his camp to the Isle 
la Motte, and from thence he ultimately 
So ended the 
disastrous invasion of Canada. 

The next action in which Sullivan took 
part was the battle of Long Island. It 
was fought on the 27th of August, 1776. 
To describe the battle at length would oc- 
cupy as much space as I have allowed my- 
self for the whole of this sketch of Sulli- 
van’s life; I shall therefore merely touch 


| on the part that Sullivan played in it, re- 


the river in the night, and landed a few | 


miles above Three Rivers, intending to 
surprise the enemy before daylight; his 
guides, however, were treacherous, and 
led him into a morass, which obliged him 
to return back two miles. He was dis- 
covered from the enemy’s ships at day- 
break, and a cannonade was opened upon 
his men as they were making their way 
through a swamp. After an hour and a 
half’s floundering in the mud, they suc- 
ceeded in reaching Three Rivers, but only 
to be met by a large force drawn up in 
They were soon thrown into 
Thompson tried to rally his 


battle array. 
confusion. 

troops, but a fire being opened upon them 
in the rear, by a party who had landed 
from the ships, their rout was complete. 
Thompson himself and about two hundred 
men -aptured . twenty-five were 
slain; the rest were pursued several miles 
through the swamp. ‘They reached their 
boats, and made their way back to the 
Sorel, where Sullivan, who had heard the 
firing all the while, had been writing a 
letter to Washington. ‘I am almost cer- 
tain,” he wrote, ‘that victory has decided 
in our favor.” The letter, which had been 
kept open, closed with an account of the 
defeat of Thompson, and intelligence of 
He resolved 


were 


; 


the advance of the enemy. 
to defend the mouth of the Sorel, but was 
induced to abandon it by the unanimous 


opinion of his officers. He dismounted 


his batteries, and retreated with his artil- 
lery and stores, followed step by step along 
the Sore] by a strong column under Bur- 


| rary command 


ferring the reader who desires a full ac- 
count, to the second volume of ** Irving’s 
Life of Washington.” About two miles 
and a half in front of the American in- 
trenchments and redoubts at Brooklyn, 
was a range of densely wooded hills, ex- 
tending from southwest to northeast, and 
forming a natural barrier across the island. 
The occupation of these hills and the pro- 
tection of its passes had been designed for 


| General Greene, but as he was taken down 


by a raging fever, Sullivan had the tempo- 
The American advanced 
posts were on the wooded hills, while 
Colonel Hand, with his riflemen, kept 
watch over the road leading to Flatbush ; 
a strong redoubt had been thrown up in 
front of the pass to check any advance of 
the enemy from that direction. Flatbush 
was occupied by General De Weister and 
a strong corps of Hessians. ‘The action 
commenced in this part of the field by De 
Weister’s opening a cannonade from his 
camp on the American redoubt at the pass, 
where Hand and his riflemen were sta- 
tioned. Sullivan was within the lines at 
the time, but hearing the firing he rode 
forth to the post to reconnoiter, and if ne- 
cessary to assist Colonel Hand. De 
Weister did not advance, as the Americans 
expected he would, for his object in en- 
gaging them at that time was to distract 
their attention from a movement of Sir 
Henry Clinton in the direction of Bedford ; 
he kept up a brisk fire from his artillery 
on the redoubt, and was as briskly answered. 
As soon, however, as he heard the thunder 
of Sir Henry’s cannon, he ordered Colone 
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Count Donop to storm the redoubt with 
his Hessian regiment, while he followed | 


with his whole division. Sullivan did not | 
remain to defend the redoubt, for, learning 
that his flank was turned by Sir Henry, 
and that he was in danger of being sur- | 
rounded, he ordered a retreat to the lines. 

He was too late, for he had scarcely de- 

scended from the height and emerged into 

the plain below when he was met by the 

British light infantry and dragoons, and | 
driven back into the woods. By this time 

De Weister and his Hessians had come 

up; he was now hemmed in between the 

two forces. The Americans fought des- 

perately against fearful odds ; some were 

cut down and trampled by the English 

cavalry, others were bayoneted by the 

Hessians. They sallied here and there 

and made a brief stand with their rifles, 

firing from rocks or behind trees. Some 

of them cut their way through the host of 

foes which surrounded them, and effected 

a retreat to the lines; others took refuge 

in the The greater part were 

either killed or made prisoners; among 

the latter was Sullivan. 

He was soon exchanged for General 
Prescott, and again in service. He took 
charge of the troops of Lee, after that 
officer was captured by the British at 
Baskingridge, and joined Washington in 
his retreat through the Jerseys. This 
was in December, 1776. On Christmas 
evening the American army proceeded 
to cross the Delaware. It was sunset 
when they started, and the weather was 
intensely cold; the wind was high, the 
current strong, and the river full of float- 
ing ice. Washington crossed with the 
first troops, and stood on the banks of the 


woods. 


river hour after hour, waiting until the 
transport of the artillery should be effect- 
ed. 
before it was landed, and nearly four be- 
fore the troops could get in marching or- 
der. Trenton, the object of surprise, was 
nine miles distant. It was scarcely prob- 
able to reach it before daylight, and im- 
possible to retreat. Washington there- 
fore resolved to push forward. He divided 
the troops into two columns; the first of 
these he led himself, accompanied by 
Greene, Sterling, Mercer, and Stephen ; 
the other was led by Sullivan. It was to 
take the lower river road, leading to the 
west end of the stream, while the division 


enter iton the north. As the troops com- 
menced their march it began to snow 
and hail fearfully, driving in their faces. 
The cold was so bitter that night that two 
of the men were frozen to death. When 
Sullivan arrived at a designated point, 
where he was to halt until Washington’s 
troops would complete their circuit, he dis- 
covered that the storm had wet many of 
his muskets, and rendered them useless. 
While the soldiers endeavored to clear 
their muskets, Sullivan sent an officer to 
Washington to apprise him of the condi- 
tion of their arms. Washington ordered 
him to return instantly and tell General 
Sullivan to advance and charge. It was 
about eight o’clock when Washington’s 


| column arrived in the vicinity of the town. 


The advance guard, led by Stark, drove in 
the picket and outposts; they retreated 
in a disorderly manner, for the attack had 
taken them completely by surprise, firing 
from behind the houses. The Hessian 


| drums beat, the trumpets of their light- 
| horse sounded, and all was uproar and 


confusion. The report of fire-arms at 
the lower end of the lane told that Sulli- 


van was there. Washington advanced 


' with his column to the head of King- 


It was three o’clock in the morning | 


street, riding beside Captain Forest of the 
artillery. When the battery, which, by 
the way, consisted of but six guns, was 
opened, he advanced with him, directing 
the gunners how to fire. While this was 
taking place Sullivan, who was approach- 
ing the town on the west, detached Stark 
to its lower or southern end. The Brit- 
ish light-horse, and about five hundred 
Hessians, and Chasseurs, were quartered 
here ; seeing Washington’s column press- 
ing in front, and hearing Stark thundering 
their rear, they fled headlong over the 
hedge across the Assumpink, and so along 
the banks of the Delaware toward Bor- 
dentown. Had Washington’s plan been 
carried out their retreat would have been 
cut off, but unfortunately General Ewing, 
to whom the duty of guarding the bridge 
had been assigned, was prevented by the 
ice from crossing the river. 

Colonel Rahl, the Hessian commander, 
put himself at the head of what men he 
could collect in the confusion, and suc- 
ceeded in extricating them from the town. 
It was at first his intention to have es- 
caped with them by the Princeton road, 
but the thought of losing his baggage and 


of Washington should make a circuit and | flying before rebels was more than he 
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could bear; so he charged back on the | 
town at the head of his grenadiers. He 
was struck by a bullet in the midst of his | 
rash charge, and came tumbling down | 
from his horse; his men endeavored to 
retreat by the right along the banks of the | 
Assumpink, but Washington, seeing their | 
aim, threw Colonel Hand’s corps of | 
Pennsylvania riflemen in their way, while 
a body of Virginia troops gained their 
left. He ordered Captain Forest to dis- 
charge some canister shot against them, 
but before it could be done they struck 
their colors, and grounding their arms, 
surrendered at discretion. The skirmish 
was now over. The number of prisoners 
taken near one thousand, thirty-two of 
which were officers. 

Trenton was now in 
Washington, but owing to the small num- 
ber of his forces, and the failure of Ewing 
and Cadwalader to cross the river, as an- 
ticipated, he determined to recross the 
Delaware with his prisoners and captured 
artilery. 

The following aceount of the battle is 
from a hand sheet of that time: 


possession of 


BATTLE OF TRENTON. 


On Christmas day in seventy-six, 

Our ragged troops with bayonets fixed, 
For Trenton march’d away. 

The Delaware see! the boats below! 

The light obscured by hail and snow! 
But no signs of dismay. 


Our object was the Hessian band, 

That dare invade fair freedom’s land, 
And quarter in that place. 

Great Washington he led us on, 

Whose streaming flag, in storm or sun, 
Had never known disgrace. 


In silent march we pass’d the night, 
Each soldier panting for the fight, 
Though quite benumbd’d with frost. 
Greene, on the left, at six began, 
The right was led by Sullivan, 
Who ne’er a moment lost. 
Then pickets storm’d; the alarm was 
spread 
That rebels risen from the dead 
Were marching into town. 
Some scamper’d here, some 
there, 
And some for action did prepare ; 
But soon their arms laid down. 


scamper’d 


Twelve hundred servile miscreants, 
With all their colors, guns, and tents 
Were trophies of the day. 
The frolic o’er, the light canteen, 
In center, front, and rear was seen 
Driving fatigue away. ! 
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Now, brothers of the patriot bands, 

Let’s sing deliv’rance from the hands 
Of arbitrary sway. 

And as our life is but a span, 

Let’s touch the tankard while we can 
In mem’ry of that day. 


Sullivan was with Washington in his 
attack on Princeton, but as his part in 


| that desperate affair was secondary, | 


shall not describe it here. 

The summer of 1777 found Sullivan 
with his division at Hanover, New Jer- 
sey. While encamped here he attempted 
to surprise and capture a party of provin- 
cials, one thousand strong, stationed on 
Staten Island. It was his intention to 
fall on the troops, and making them pris- 
oners, escape with them before the Brit- 
ish regulars could come to their aid. He 
succeeded in taking a number of prison- 
ers, but not having boats enough to se- 
cure a retreat at once, the regulars came 
to the rescue, and a sharp conflict ensued. 
His rear guard was captured while wait- 
ing for the return of his boats. Shortly 
afterward he Washington and 
fought in the battle of Brandywine. 

Sullivan commanded the right wing of 
It was com- 


joined 


the army on this occasion. 
posed of his division and those of Ste- 
phen and Sterling, and was stationed along 
the Brandywine, two miles beyond Wash- 
ington’s position. Across a creek on the 
right extended a few detach- 
The left wing, 


extreme 
ments of raw cavalry. 


composed of Pennsylvania militia, was 


stationed below Chadd’s‘ Ford, where 
Washington had taken his position, and 
where the brurt of the battle was likely 
to be. Between these was the main 
body of the Americans, commanded by 
Washington, and consisting of Wayne’s, 
Weedon’s, and Muhlenberg’s brigades, 
with the light infantry under Maxwell. 
Immediately above the ford was an emi- 
nence, on which the artillery of Wayne 
and Prescott were intrenched. With this 
disposition of the American forces before 
him, and remembering that the enemy 
were on the other side of the stream, I 
hope the reader will be able to understand 
the movements of both armies during the 
action. 

It commened on the morning of the 
11th of September by the British making 
a demonstration on the road ieading to 
Chadd’s Ford. From their side of the 
river the Americans saw a column of 
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troops, half concealed by a thicket of 
woods, advancing in battle array. They 
were drawn up in battle order, and Wash- 


ington rode along the ranks, and was re- | 
Maxwell’s light in- | 
fantry were soon engaged with the van- | 


ceived with shouts. 


guard of the enemy, and eventually driven 
back from its position, which seems to 
have been at the British side of the river. 
So, at least, I gather from Irving, who 
gives a full account of the battle, which, 
by the way, I shall follow closely. The 


British did not attempt to push the in- | 


fantry over the stream, but halted on a 


high ground and offered to reconnoiter the | 
la feigned attack on the Americans at 


American position. About ten o’clock a 
heavy cannonading commenced on both 
sides. ‘They now made repeated attempts 
to cross the ford, and numerous skirmishes 
took place on both sides of the river, for 
detachments of light troops occasionally 
ventured across. For two hours or more 
there was a great show of battle on the 
part of the British, which was followed 
up by demonstrations on the part of the 
Americans, but no great damage was done 
by either. It was not the policy of the 
British to attempt anything serious in this 
quarter, as the Americans soon learned. 
At noon an express brought word to 
Sullivan, who up to that time seems not to 
have been engaged in the fray, that Gen- 
eral Howe, with a park of artillery and a 


large body of troops, was pushing up the | 


Lancaster road, to cross at the upper fords 
of the Brandywine, (Chadd’s Ford was 


unless he instantly moved, he would be 
surrounded. He had been pursued by the 
enemy, who, it seems, were where they 
had been reputed not to be, and only escaped 
through the swiftness of his mare. 

A dispatch from Sullivan corroborated 
the story, for the party of horse whom 
Washington had sent to reconnoiter the 
forks, having seen the enemy two miles in 
the rear of Sullivan’s right, marching at a 
rapid rate, followed by a cloud of dust, 
hastened to apprise him of it. He was 
outwitted by them, as he had been once 
before at the battle of Long Island. Kny- 
phausen, with a small division, had made 


Chadd’s Ford, while the main body of the 
British, under Cornwallis, had made a cir- 
cuit of seventeen miles, and, crossing the 


| two forks of the Brandywine, had arrived 


one of the lower ones,) in order to turn his | 


flank. Washington, to whom the intelli- 
gence was at once communicated, dis- 


patched a party of horse to reconnoiter and | 


ascertain the truth of the report. In the 
mean time he resolved to cross Chadd’s 
Ford, and attack the division of the enemy 
in front of him, and, if possible, rout it be- 
fore Howe’s division could attack his right 
under Sullivan. 

He gave orders for both wings to co- 
operate, which they were about to do, 
when Major Spicer, of the militia, rode up 
from the forks to Sullivan, who was pre- 
paring to cross, and assured him that there 
was no enemy in the quarter reported. 
Sullivan transmitted the news to Wash- 
ington, and the order was countermanded. 
Shortly after, however, a man who lived 
in the neighborhood dashed up to Wash- 
ington, mounted on a fleet mare, which 
was covered with foam, and told him that 


in the neighborhood of Birmingham meet- 
ing-house, two miles to Sullivan’s right. 
Washington ordered Sullivan to attack 
Sornwallis with the whole right wing. 
Wayne in the mean time was to keep Kny- 
phausen at bay at the ford, while Greene, 
with the reserve, held himself ready to as- 
sist either as occasion might require. 
Sullivan advanced and began to form a 
line in front of an open piece of wood; 
while he was doing so, Cornwallis ad- 
vanced rapidly with his troops, and opened 
a brisk fire of musketry and artillery. The 
Americans defended themselves obstinate- 
ly, but their right and left wings were 
broken and driven into the woods. ‘The 
center stood firm for a time. but, being ex- 
posed to the whole fire of the British, gave 
way in turn. ‘The enemy, in following up 
their advantage, got entangled in the wood 
likewise. Extricating themselves, at 
length, the Americans rallied on a height 


| to the north of Dilworth, and defended 


themselves even more obstinately than 
at first. ‘They were again dislodged, and 
compelled to retreat. In the mean time 
Knyphausen endeavored to push his way 
across Chadd’s Ford, but was vigorously 
opposed by Wayne, with Proctor’s artillery 
and Maxwell’s infantry. Greene was pre- 
paring to succor him with the reserve, but 
Washington ordered him to the support of 
Sullivan and the right wing. Sullivan 
was at least five miles distant, but such 


| was the swiftness of Greene’s movements, 


that he arrived on the battle ground in less 
than fifty minutes! It was not so mucha 
march asarun. He was too late to save 
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the battle, but in time to save the left wing, cern,” the former writes, ‘‘ our brave com- 


which was then in full flight. He opened 
his ranks to let them through as they came 
up to him, and, closing again, covered their 
retreat by a well-directed fire from his field 
pieces. Retreating slowly himself he took 
his grand stand at a place about a mile 
beyond Dilworth, which Washington had 
pointed out to him. Weedon’s brigade 
drew up in a narrow defile, flanked on both 
sides by woods, and commanding the road. 
Greene, with Muhlenberg’s brigade, passed 
to the right and took his station on the 
road. ‘The enemy came off impetuously, 
but were repeatedly driven back. Bayonets 
crossed on both sides, and bloody work 
they made of it. Weedon’s brigade main- 
tained its stand long enough for Sullivan's 
fugitives to retreat, and then, overpowered 
by numbers, gave way, in good order how- 


ever. Greene gradually drew up his di- 


mander-in-chief exposing himself to the 
hottest fire of the enemy in such a manner 
that regard for my country obliged me to 
ride to him, and beg him to retire. He, 
to gratify me and some others, withdrew 
to a small distance, but his anxiety for the 
fate of the day soon brought him up again, 
where he remained till our troops had re- 
treated. 

He was deeply chagrined at the defeat 
of the army, for which, he said, he could 


| discover no other cause than the haziness 


vision, the British not thinking it politic 


to follow him further. 
been too vigorous; besides the day was 
pretty well spent. 
stand at Chadd’s Ford, but the approach 
of some of the enemy's troops on the right 
showed him that the American right had 
been broken, so he gave up the defense of 


His resistance had | 


Wayne made a brave | 


of the weather. ‘“ The tumult, disorder, 
and even despair, which, it seems, had 
taken place in the British army, were 
searcely to be paralleled; and, it is said, 
so strongly did the ideas of a retreat pre- 
vail, that Chester was fixed on for their 
rendezvous.” Wayne and Greene were 
in the fray, as I believe I have mentioned 
in the life of the former. Wayne charac- 
terized the stopping of the Americans at 
Chew’s house, which was one of the chief 
causes of their defeat, as ‘a wind-mill 
attack. it says 
Irving, the audacity inspired by this at- 


” T e ? 
Unsuecessful as was, 


| tempt upon Germantown was greater, we 


| 


his fort, and retreated by the Chester road. | 


follow him, and those of Cornwallis, as we | 


have seen, dared not, for Greene was still 
in their sight. Both wings of the Ameri- 
ean army pushed forward to Chester, which 
was twelve miles distant. 
and Greene soon came up, and the whole 
army took its post that night behind 
Chester. So ended the hard fought battle 
of Brandywine. 

Sullivan participated in the battle of 


Washington | 


are told, than that caused by any single 
incident of the war, after Lexington and 


| Bunker’s Hill. 


Knyphausen’s troops were too fatigued to | 


In July, 1778, a French fleet, command- 
ed by the Count D’Estaing, arrived on 
the coast. It was composed of twelve 
ships of the line and six frigates, with a 
land jorce of four thousand men. Had it 


| arrived a little earlier it might have inter- 


Germantown, leading on that occasion the | 


right wing of the American army against 
the left of the British. The battle was 
tought early in the morning of the 4th of 
October, 1777. It was admirably planned 
by Washington ; but owing to a dense fog 
which prevailed at the time, and rendered 
objects indistinct at thirty yards’ distance, 
the co-operation of the different divisions 
was not as perfect as it would have been ; 
they frequently mistook each other for the 
enemy, and at last, when victory was about 
declaring itself in their favor, they were 
seized with a sudden which lost 
them the day. 
were near each other during the greater 


panie, 
Sullivan and Washington 


part of the fight. 


“IT saw, with great con- | 


cepted the squadron of Lord Howe on its 
way to New-York; as it was, however, 
when the count came to the road outside 
of Sandy Hook, the British ships were 
quietly anchored inside of it. A series of 
maneuvers on both sides, of no import- 
ance to us at present, led the French fleet 
to stand away for Rhode Island. On the 
29th of July it came to anchor off Point 
Judith, within five miles of Newport, 
which was protected by British batteries 
The total num- 
on the island, (I 


and a small naval force. 
ber of the British force 
am not speaking of the séate, but of the 
tsland,) was about six thousand men. It 
was variously posted about the island ; 
the greater part of it was extended across 
it, behind entrenched lines, about three 
miles from Newport. Sullivan command- 
ed at Providence on the main land. Before 
the arrival of the French fleet, Washing- 
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ton apprised him of its coming, and send- 
ing to his aid General Greene, and the 
Marquis Lafayette, ordered him to descend 
from the main land against the enemy. 
The French fleet was to force its way 
into the harbor, at the same time that the 


Americans approached by land. It was 


a promising scheme, but, as was custom- 





ary with him, Count D’Estaing was too 


tardy in his movements. He entered the 
harbor ten days after his arrival, and ex- 
changing a cannonade with the British 
batteries as he passed, anchored a little 
above the town. In the mean time Sul- 
livan moved down from Providence to the 
neighborhood of Howland’s Ferry. The 
British burned or scuttled three of their 
frigates, and some smaller vessels, to keep 
them out of the count’s hands, and evacu- 
ating their works on the north end of the 
island, retired behind the lines at New- 
port. Sullivan could not resist the temp- 
tation of taking possession of the abandoned 
works, although it was a day in advance 
of the time agreed upon between himself 
and the count. The punctilious French- 
man was offended; but while he was pre- 
paring his boats to co-operate with his 
more active coadjutor, a great fleet of 
ships arrived off Newport, and came to 
anchor at Point Judith. The count stood 
out of the harbor the next morning to give 
his enemy battle, previously sending word 
to Sullivan, who by this time was within 
ten miles of Newport, that he would land 
his promised troops and marines, and co- 
operate with him on his return. The 
British and French manuevered through 
the day to obtain advantageous positions, 
and gradually disappeared from sight. 
Sullivan, whose force amounted to ten 


a pursuit was commenced. 


| 
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combatants parted company, the British 
returning to New-York to refit, and D’Es- 
taing to Newport, from whence he soon 
sailed to Boston for the same purpose. 
Being thus abandoned by his allies, 
there was nothing for Sullivan to do but 
to send off his men in the best order that 
he could. He broke up his camp on the 
night of the 28th, and retired to the north- 
ern part of the island. It was daylight 
before his retreat was discovered, when 
His covering 
parties made frequent stands, abandoning 
one eminence only to take post on another, 
and keeping upa fire that checked the ad- 
vance of the enemy. ‘They were driven 
back to the fortified grounds on the north ; 


| but as Sullivan had already taken post 


thousand men, determined to commence | 


the siege on his own account, which he 


would have done but for an awful tempest 
of wind and rain, which raged two days | 


and nights. 


His tents were blown down ; | 


many soldiers and horses perished, and | 
sembled three thousand men in that deso- 


most of the ammunition recently dealt out 
to the troops was destroyed. Both sides 
cannonaded each other when the weather 


cleared up, but no great damage ensued ; | 


several days elapsed without news of the 
French fleet. On the evening of the 19th, 
it made its appearance in a shattered and 


forlorn condition. It had suffered from 


the storm that had raged on shore, as had | 


also the British fleet. 
much fighting on either side, when the 


There was not 
| 


there, and drawn up his army in battle, 
the British halted alittle more than a mile 
in front of him, and taking post on Quaker 
Hill, commenced a cannonade, which was 
sharply returned. On the 29th, Sullivan 
determined to abandon the island. He 
brought his tents ostentatiously forward, 
and pitched them in sight of the enemy, 
as if he had resolved to defend his posi- 
tion to the last, and employed most of his 
troops in throwing up works, taking care 
to remove his heavy baggage and stores 
to the very rear of the hill where he had 
taken post, and where they could be 
quietly ferried across the bay. As soon 
as it was dark the tents were struck, and 
the troops withdrew ; in a few hours the 
whole of them were off the island on the 
main land, not a man was left behind, nor 
the smallest article lost! and ail this while 
fires were burning, and the hostile sentries 
were within four hundred yards of each 
other. It was a masterly retreat, ad- 
mirably managed, and it reflected the 
highest credit on Sullivan. 

Sullivan’s next military service was a 
campaign undertaken in the summer of 
1779, against the Indians, to punish them 
for the massacre at Wyoming. He as- 


lated region, and moved up the west branch 
of the Susquehanna into the country of 
the Senecas. He was joined on his way 
by General Clinton, who had come from 
the valley of the Mohawk with two thou- 
sand men. The two forces united, and 
marched in concert against the red skins. 
The latter made a stand at Newtown, but 
were soon overpowered ; their village was 
set on fire, and their corn-fields were cut 
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down and trodden under foot. Catherine’s | bright sea-weeds, and would certainly 


town was burned shortly afterward, and 
the fields round about were ravaged. When 
they reached Seneca Lake, Kendaia, 
another village, shared the same fate. 
Other towns and villages soon followed. 
Like that of Marion before him, as I have 
related in the life of that bold guer- 
rilla, his path was marked with rapine 
and desolation. The Indians fled with 
their families, until they came to the Brit- 
ish garrison at Niagara, where they were 
protected. Sullivan retraced his steps, 
having completed the stern errand on 
which he was dispatched, and reached 
Easton on the 15th of October, after hav- 
ing been absent five months and a half. 
He asked permission to retire from the 
service on the plea of ill health, and it 
was granted. Having seen enough of the 
“‘ pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” 
he went back to private life, and turned 
to his old profession, the law. He was 
elected a delegate to Congress, probably 
from Pennsylvania. He took his seat in 
1780, and the next year removed to Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire, the town in which 
he resided on the breaking out of the war. 
Appointed Attorney-General to the State, 
he, in 1783, helped to form its Constitu- 
elected 
President 


tion; he was afterward gover- 
nor three times, in 1786-—7-9. 
Washington appointed him Judge of the 
District of New-Hampshire, which office 
he filled till his death. He died on the 
23d of January, 1795, in the fifty-fifth year 
of his age. 

THE FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES 

OF A LITTLE AQUARIUM. 


DEARLY love the sea; I love it in 
sunshine and storm, when its waves 
are rippling softly or roaring wildly. | 
love to look at its beautiful weeds, and 
to examine the forms and movements of 
the living things which dwell in its wa- 
ters, and I delight to remember that they 
are all made and provided for by the God 
who created and sustains me and mine. 
What wonder, then, that each summer, as 
it came, found me gazing down into the 
hollows of the rocks, when the tide had 
scattered largely the spoils of the waters. 
Often as I have surveyed these, | have 
felt sorry that the next high tide would 
not only cover them from my sight, but 


would probably tear away some of those 


_bear off with it many of those marine 


animals whose actions so much amused 
me. ‘There seemed no chance of watch- 
ing through the life of any one of them, 
unless it might be of some stone-piercer, 
which made the holes in the rock; or of 
some limpet, which clung so tightly to its 
surface; or of: one of the patient sea 
anemones which were chained there, and 
were opening their fiower-like rays to the 
sun, and seemed to have no other busi- 
ness in the world than just to grasp the 


food which the wave brought within their 
reach. And yet, as I have looked again 


and again at them, I have thought too 
that they had other uses, if they satisfied 
the love of beauty which God’s creation 
is so fitted to gratify, and if they led us 
to inquire into their nature, and thus to 
improve the minds which he gave us to 
cultivate. 

Many a time have I carried away from 
these pools some curling, twisting star- 
fish, or gay anemone, or scaly gliding 
fish, to place in a shallow vessel of water 
that I might watch it. But I never kept 
any of these creatures long in life, for I 
had not considered that, in order to main- 
tain animal life in the waters, there must 
be some vegetable life there ; not merely 
a piece of floating weed, but a living, 
growing plant. Animals, whether on 
earth or in the water, constantly by their 
breathing exhaust the oxygen of the air, 
and render it impure and unfit to sustain 
life. But plants form and give out oxygen, 
and thus render either earth or sea fitted 
for breathing. It is the same with the 
fresh as with the salt waters, and it is 
well known that vegetation in a pond 
renders the fish which inhabit it numerous 
and healthy. 

Wiser naturalists than I had duly con- 
sidered this, and made known their plans 
for grouping together in the waters both 
plants and animals ; and it was after read- 
ing some interesting experiments of this 
kind that I said to myself, “I will make 
an aquarium; but how shall I begin?” | 
was near the sea, so that, happily, I had 
no need to make artificial sea-water. It 
was easy enough to procure the water, 
but how should I arrange the contents of 
my aquarium? I had smiled at the sim- 
ple efforts of a neighbor, who, in his con- 
struction of one, had arranged it in layers 
as a sailor would do what he calls a sea- 
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pie. First, our friend placed a layer of 
stones, then a layer of sea-weeds, then a 
layer of crabs, and above these, various 
smaller and lighter animals. As I have 
often had occasion to observe, however, 
it is much easier to smile at the want of 
wisdom in another, than to be wise for 
one’s self, and so I found it, when a se- 
ries of mischances befell my own aqua- 
rium, owing to my want of judgment and 
experience. 

Having procured a glass vessel which 
would hold twe pails of water, and fixed it 
on a wooden frame, I placed at the base 
some small beach-stones, mingled with a 
small quantity of sea-sand. ‘The 
were first well washed in clean sea-water, 


stones 


and even brushed over with a soft brush, 
as I knew it would be important that 
nothing should adhere to them, which, by 
decomposing, would render the water un- 
wholesome. 

“Charlie,” said I, to a young friend, 
“will you help me to furnish my aqua- 
rium? Will you carry down some jars 
and bottles to the rocks, and bring a ham- 
mer to break away stones on which sea- 
weeds may be growing?” 

Charlie did not require to be asked 
twice ; so, taking with us a large basket, 
we set off on our undertaking. 

First of all, we collected a few pieces 
of colored granite, which lay near a break- 
water, and which we thought would serve 
us for little rocks. ‘Then we looked for 
large rounded pebbles, on which tufts of 
sea-weed were growing. Some of these 
stones were beautifully colored with in- 
crustations from lying in the sea, but, 
wherever we could do so without injury 
to our plants, we scrubbed them gently in 
clean sea-water. Of these we constructed 


handsome artificial rocks, raising 


some up above the surface of the water, 


some 


in order that such animals as the peri- 
an oceasional breath 
able to 


winkle, which need 
of 
mount 


from the land, should be 
up and it. We grouped 


them as tastefully as we could, so as to 


air 
enjoy 


leave little archways, nooks, and cran- 
nies, among which the fishes might glide, 
and which might serve as hiding-places 
did not court 
daylight, nor approve of prying eyes. 

We 


covered with sea-weeds. 


to such little creatures as 


began to search for stones 
We rejected all 
of a dark olive color, not only on account 


now 


of their large size, but because I knew 


| 


from experience that they render the water 
slimy. Some of our common red sea- 
weeds, finely branched, and which resem- 
ble miniature trees, and some of those 
larger bright grass-green sea-weeds which 
look like thin leaves, were eagerly sought 
after. Some of our fragments of rock 
were like little mounds from a grassy 
meadow, being covered with the soft, 


| silky, green hairs of the rock joint-wort, 


| some of them. 


| would give us the least trouble. 


(Conferva rupestris,) while a quantity of 
the much larger, longer, and brighter sea- 
weed which the fishermen call water- 
gut, (Enteromorpha intestinalis,) grew on 
This last sea-weed looks 
at first sight like masses of blades of grass ; 
but these are, in fact, tubes, and are seen, 
when under water, to rounded and 
hollow, while at all times we can see that 
they have no veins running down them as 
The red sea-weeds 
We 


as we in- 


be 


grass leaves have. 
contrasted very prettily with these. 
took the most common sorts, 
ferred they were the most hardy, and 
Clumps 


| of the common hair-flag, (Plocamium coc- 


cineum,) and tufts of the scarlet hair-wort 
(Dasya coccinea,) are common on all our 
shores, where they are blown about by 
every wind, and, when brought fresh from 
the rocks on the pebbles to which they 
are attached, they are well fitted for a 
vase. A few other common red weeds, 
difficult to describe, but known by sight 
to all ramblers by the sea, and generally 
called (Ceranium,) added 
much to the grace of our vegetable groups ; 
and some tufts of that common plant, the 


vase-weeds, 


| jointed stony coralline (Corallina offict- 


| nalis) proved a useful and ornamental 


| addition. 


| at them, in no gentle langua 


This is really a plant, though 
it is a mere vegetable film, incrusted with 
stone. It grows in pools all about our 
shores, and is there of a beautiful lilac tint, 
but it lies on the beach bleached either to 
pure white or dirty yellow. Pretty as 
the red sea-weeds were, they not 
green la- 


were 
more so than those gauze-like 
vers, or wash-worts, which, when they 
fringe the rocks, are stirred by every mo- 
tion of wind, and which floated gracefully 
up and down in our aquarium, when we 
lifted them up, or when some tiny fish 
crept beneath them for shadow. Some 
of these plants have curled, others flat 
edges. They are always plentiful, some- 
times so much so that the fisherman rails 
e, for hinder- 


Oo 
o 
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ing his nets from making their way. The 
species which has wide flat leaves is com- 
monly called oyster green, and the prettier 
kind with curled edges is known as the 
lettuce laver. 

It was a bright sunny morning when 
Charlie and I, laden with our jars and 
bottles, set off for the beach. We knew 
that we must be very careful of some of 


the more delicate animals, lest they should 
be injured by contact with stones or with 
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| large or rough shells. Some require, 
| also, to be thrown immediately into clear 
| pure water, and kept there, and must not 
be allowed to come in contact with mud. 
Crabs and star-fishes would do very well 
for a time in wet sea-weeds, but prawns 
and some other creatures needed more 
careful treatment, and a bottle of clean 
| salt water for their peculiar use. We 
| did not know at that time, though ex- 
| perience taught us afterward, that too 


5- 


. 
= 
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many animals should not be put in one 
bottle ; and that considerable care is need- 
ed in planning for the inmates of a small 
aquarium, lest some should be too large or 
too voracious, and thus overpower the 
others; so we began to consider whether 
we should take any of the erabs which 
were running in awkward sidelong mo- 
tions over the sand, or which dropped out 
from among the large olive-brown sea- 
weeds when we lifted them. I had my 
doubts whether they were fitted for a 
general aquarium, and whether they did 
not require a vase of water to themselves, 
but we thought we would give them a 
trial. Some little harbor or shore crabs 
(Carcinus maenas) looked rather inviting ; 
for although when full grown, as we see 
them carried in baskets for sale, they are 
of a dark unpleasing green color, yet they 
are somewhat prettier when young, and 
their thin shelly coats are mottled over 
with white. We found them of all sizes 
and in great numbers in the pools among 
the rocks, where the last high tide had 
left them. We had read of their strange 
transformations, and how, in the earlier 
periods of their existence, they are so un- 
like the fully developed crab, that they 
were long believd to be distinet animals, 
and had received 
naturalists, who never suspected that they 


scientific names from 
were crabs at all; and no ene who saw 
the figures of these creatures, which Pro- 
fessor Bell has given in his work on the 
in their dif- 
ferent conditions, would wonder at this 
mistake. Then the singular renewal of 
the crust which incloses the crab, and 


“*Stalk-eyed Crustaceans” 


is cast off as he grows older, and 
a larger one, offered an inviting 
Charlie and I 


which 
needs 
subject for examination. 
had read of these things, and consequently 
felt much interest in the whole race of 
crabs, so we resolved to venture on ad- 
mitting a small long-legged spider-crab. 
This animal could scarcely be called hand- 
some, for it so much resembled a spider 
that few would care to touch it. It was 
about the size of a large garden spider, 
having a triangular body, with long slen- 
very rough 
It moved about 


der legs, which were and 
hairy, and large eyes. 
among the rocks very slowly, and was 
covered with a complete little forest of 
sea-weeds and corallines which grew on 
its back and legs. A small harbor crab, 


too, in a similar condition, attracted us, 
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and we took it on account of the odd ap- 
pearance of its tufts of sea-weeds. 
Assuredly no owner of a small aqua- 
rium, who wishes to have a “ happy fam- 
ily,” should invite into its circle any crab 
more than half an inch long ; for not even 
those who have skill to bring together the 
raven and the dove in seeming peace, 
could contrive to subdue the voracity, or 
to soften the tempers, of these dwellers 
by the sea. Notwithstanding the experi- 
ence of the writer of this paper, he de- 
termined on possessing some very small 
hermit crabs. This creature is compared 
to the hermit because it dwells in a soli- 
tary cavern asa hermit might do. But 
another of its names, the soldier crab, is 
equally expressive, for it is of a very un- 
peaceful nature. Little cares this crab 
how boldly he may have to fight, either in 
defense of house and home, or in attacking 
which another of his 
kind may also covet. The peculiarity of 
all these in their 
having the body covered with a thin mem- 
of a caleareous crust, so 


the empty castle 


hermit crabs consists 


brane instead 
that their tender bodies would be easily 
injured had not the Great Creator im- 
planted in them the instinct which leads 
to their protection. When young, this 
crab ensconces itself in some periwinkle 
or other spiral shell, holding itself in by 
a strong tail, which is covered with a 
crust, and hanging its legs out at the 
opening of the shell. It soon outgrows 
its home, which it exchanges for another, 
and another, until finally the crab becomes 
so large that often nothing but a whelk 
shell will hold him. When a fresh shell 
is needed, he sets off in search for one, 
which he will fight for most zealously if 
it is contested by an enemy. Many natu- 
ralists believe, too, in the cannibal pro- 
pensities of our hermit, and maintain that 
he eats his enemy ; and, fierce and vora- 
cious as he evidently is, this ill report 
would seem not altogether unlikely. 

We had no difficulty in finding soldier 
There they were, from little crea- 
tures scarcely larger than a pea, to speci- 
mens which measured a full inch across. 
A touch of the claw hanging out of the 
shell caused it to be jerked in, where it 
became so firmly fixed as to resist all our 
Indeed, a large 


crabs. 


endeavors to pull it out. 


crab of this kind nipped us so fiercely 
when we made an attempt to do this, that 
we were glad that our fingers were en- 
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cased in gloves, and, notwithstanding this 
defense, we were quite conscious for some 
time after of having been nipped. 

Taking with us a few empty shells for 
their use, we carried some small ones 
away to our aquarium, where they seemed 
perfectly contented, and, for a while, quite 


harmless. One of them grew much faster 


and seizing little bits of meat between 
their fore-legs, they eagerly devoured 
them. 

Our aquarium now went on pretiv well 
for some weeks. We had at different 


| intervals placed in it a large number 


than his neighbors, and we were amused | 


one day by seeing him snatch most fierce- 
ly at a large shell. He next put his claw 
warily all round the inside, and, finding 
no obstacles, took possession of his castle, 
running rapidly into it as if he expected 
some one might deprive him of it. He re- 
mained there for more than an hour, but 
great was our surprise to see him after 
this time quite unsettled, and shortly 
making a fierce grasp at another shell. 
He was so embarrassed by his riches that 
one after another was tried and rejected. 
As the other crab remained quietly at 
home, no contest arose, and both now 
lived and grew quietly, through several 
changes of dwelling, till, in an evil hour, 
one of them nipped a hole in a favorite 
anemone. This served as a signal for 
dismissal, and Charlie carried them both 
off to a rocky basin, once more to become 
soldiers of fortune. It is not impossible 
that they shared the fate of some of their 
kind, for we saw boys around the pool 
gathering whelks and clamps for bait, and 
the crabs would scarcely escape their 
eager observation. 

Among the liveliest inhabitants of the 
sandy shallow waters, we must reckon the 
shrimps. It is quite amusing to watch 
their motions; and, unaware of any dan- 
ger to the shrimp from the grasp of the 
anemones, Charlie and I resolved to have 
some, and succeeded in capturing several. 
A very fine one instantly burrowed among 
the small stones and sand at the base of 
the aquarium, and seemed half dead. It 
took no notice of a small piece of meat 
held to it on the point of a quill, and ap- 
peared altogether dispirited. Meanwhile 
its companions betook themselves to the 
shadow of the sea-weeds, from which they 
shortly emerged, jerking about, if touched, 
with wonderful rapidity. But their pret- 
tiest motion was that of swimming. They 
did this very quickly, moving their feet 
and tail along like paddles. At first they 
were too shy to take the meat when of- 
fered, though, if placed beside them, they 
would eat it ; but they soon became tame, 


of anemones, some periwinkles, limpets, 
coat-of-mail animals, and one or two little 
fishes, and had derived much pleasure 


from watching them. But, after a time, 


| we observed that our vase had not so 
| healthy an appearance as we could desire. 


The sea-weeds looked paler, and the ends 


| of the leaves became thinner and turned 





Orange-colored spots appeared 
on the red sea-weeds. Some anemones 
died, and all the fish perished. <A piece 
of the stony coralline fell from one of the 
stones, and had an unpleasant odor. A 
limpet which had died, left on the stone 
where it had been fixed, a large spot, black 
as ink ; and as we had never read or heard 
of such an occurence, and, though accus- 
tomed to observe the limpets on their 
native rock, had never seen these spots, 
it served to confirm the idea that some- 
thing was wrong. Some _ periwinkles, 
which are always restless animals, but 
which had usually contented themselves 
with climbing to the topmost part of our 
artificial rocks, now quitted the aquarium 
altogether, and roamed over the carpet, 
leaving a white gauze-like streak in their 
track. One daring wanderer had even 
taken possession of a chair, and a visitor, 
who was just about seating herself, was 
suddenly checked by the exclamation of 
her little girl, **O mamma, mamma, you 
are sitting on a winkle.” The water 
rapidly became turbid, and, when stirred, 
emitted an odor which warned us to 
empty the vase as quickly as possible. 
We were not easily discouraged, how- 
ever; we had learned some lessons by 
We proceeded more sys- 
We felt assured 


yellow. 


our experience. 
tematically in future. 


| that our animals had been too numerous 


for the amount of sea-weeds, so we placed 
more of these, especially of the grass- 
green kinds, in our aquarium. We be- 
came more careful in daily removing any 
floating fragments of sea-weeds, or any 
film or dust on the water. We protected 
our aquarium by a thin gauze veil over 
the top; and when we saw that the upper 
part of the water was less clear than the 
remainder, we drew this off with a siphon, 
and replaced it with clean water from the 
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sea, and we kept the sides of the vessel 
free from any little green incrustation or 
salt, by cleasing them with a soft wet 
cloth. 

We 


evaporation is constantly going on, the 


soon found out, too, that as an 
water becomes less in quantity, and too 
salt for either animal or vegetable life. 
We were not fond of changing the water 
wholly, because we became aware that it 
contains a number of germs of sea-weeds 
or animals floating unseen, but springing 
up unexpectedly 
Mr. 


G osse 


ter was valuable. 

that about a teaspoonful of pure rain- 
water, in proportion to a pint of the 
sea-water, should be introduced every 


other day, and we 
hint. From the work of this great natu- 
ralist the of 


aerating the water, which, standing in an 


we learned, too, necessity 
aquarium, is, even though aerated in some 
measure by the plants, yet naturally less 
fully so than that which glistens to the 
sunlight and the breeze, and is stirred by 
rolling waves. We found that a syringe, 
filled and emptied again and again, had a 
good effect ; as had also the simple method 
of dipping a cup into the water, and pour- 
ing it out slowly, so as to eause air-bubbles 
at all parts of the vase, letting the water 


lie in full sunshine during the process. 


Again we commenced our search for 
animals. Charlie was anxious to get 
some sand-hoppers, (Talitrus,) those mer- 
ry little things which jump up from the 


sands almost into one’s face as we stoop 
down above them. In vain I suggested 
that these poor little creatures would stand 


no chance among the anemones, shrimps, 
prawns, and other animals. 

“ We ean but give them a trial,” said 
Charlie ; * we will take a few,” and so we 
did. 

Far more lively in form and graceful 
in action than either shrimp or sand-hop- 
per, was a fairy-like little prawn, which 
we secured as he was darting in and out 
of the sea-weeds fringing a pool, in com- 
pany with several of his kindred. In our 
opinion the prawh o itrivaled in attraction 
f the 
The body wis so ¢ 


inhabitants of our 


] 


any oO aquarium, 


ar that he looked as 
if cut out of delicate brown glass, and we 
Ile 


marked with fine purplish lines, his joints 
if of 


could see his internal structure. wis 


is formed amber, and his 


seemed ; 


large black eyes were encircled by a rim 


into life, so that our wa- | 


advises | 


gladly adopted this 
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, ; : 
of gold, and were on stalks. And O! 


what long slender thread-like horns he 


had! 


each side of his head, and some of 


Three of these antenne were placed 
on 
them were much longer than his whole 


body. Every now and then they seemed 
to get entangled among our sea-weeds, so 
that one would fancy the animal must 


break or tear them off. 

* Never fear, Charlie,” said I; ‘ prawns 
are used fo rocks with sharper angles than 
ours, and more thickly covered with tan- 
gling weeds, and no rough waves will 
be here to dash him into unexpected dan- 
gers ; he will know how to take care of 
himself.” 

Our little favorite was not full-grown. 
He had a remarkably strong beak between 
his eyes, and it was toothed like a saw, 
serving him as a means of tearing sea- 
weeds, and also as a weapon of defense ; 
though it was not till a later period, when 
we unfortunately admitted some very large 
prawns, that 1 became aware how weil 
these animals ean use these strong weap- 
ons. At first we saw little of our prawn’s 
movements, as he proceeded to conceal 
himself among the sea-weeds, and when 
hunted from this retreat, hid fairly out of 
our way beneath one of our little arch- 
ways. 

** | wish,” said Charlie, ** he would come 
out and swim about... Of what good will 
he be if he always lurks among sea- 
weeds r 

** Patience, Charlie; prawns as well as 
boys, have likings of their wait 
a while ;”’ and well did our prawn repay 
As he emerged and glided 


own: 


our waiting. 
past the green weeds, he seemed of deli- 
cate green too, as this tint shone through 
his transparent body ; and when he came 
in front of a elump of red weeds, he 
seemed of pale rose tint. We called him 
Crystal, and as he glided by a shrimp, the 
latter looked quite homely by the com- 
parison ; and I was confirmed in an opin- 
ion which I had before had, when watching 
groups of these creatures reveling in their 
native pool, and winding their long fila- 
ments amid its verdure, that nature scarce- 
ly offers a more graceful group of animated 
than exhibited by the lively 


forms is 
prawns. 
Crystal soon became so accustomed to 
take his food from the point of a quill, 
twice in every week, that the moment this 


appeared in the water, he would follow its 
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track, even if it had no meat upon it. 


When remaining still in the aquarium, | 


his fore-legs would hang in a drooping at- | 


titude ; but when moving quickly, he used 
them as paddles, and his body bent grace- 
fully up and down as he sailed or sprang 
in the water. When crawling about the 
rocks, he used his small fore-feet, or 
claws, like hands, taking up the sea-weed 
very prettily with them, and seeming to 
graze among its leaves. He was, too, an 
animal of superior manners ; for when he 
took his food from the quill, he did not 
grasp at it, as the shrimps would, but 
slowly took it off. Crystal was graceful 
beyond description. He soon got over all 
shyness, and was the most familiar and 
gleesome of animals, till an impertinent 
little fish, which we afterward introduced, 
led nim a life of constant anxiety. 

I had gone out one day, and did not re- 
turn till late in the evening, when I found 
that a friend had called and placed some 
prawns in my aquarium. ‘They were sail- 
ing gracefully about; but ] thought, while 
looking at them, that, had I been at home, 
] should have rejected them on account 
of their size, for they were nearly three 
inches in length, and I had long since 
found out that the animals in a small vase 
must all be of small size, or the larger 
ones will prey on the lesser. It was too 
late in the evening to make fresh arrange- 
ments, and, as | held the candle over the 
water, their large eves looked like golden 
stars. Crystal was looking as elegant as 
and disporting himself cheerily 
among them, and little did [ 
the woes which should befall my poor lit- 


usual, 


tle prawn. 

Next morning Charlie came and found 
me looking mournfully into my aquarium. 
Most of its inmates were dead. A few 
periwinkles and anemones yet survived, 
and I expected that the latter would soon 
die too, for not one living flower lay open 
to the morning sun. There lay Crystal, 
dead on the shingle; two shrimps had 
disappeared altogether, and all the new 
prawns lay dead also. Whether they had 
died in battle with the anemones, or had 
eaten too much, or had found the oxygen 
the water insufficient for their breath- 
but Charlie and 
remains, which 


of 


ing, we knew not; I im- 


mediately removed their 
already emitted an odor that induced us 
again to change all the water in the vase. 


‘** How very vexatious!” said Charlie ; 


anticipate | 
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‘“ what a pity that you did not take out 
those large prawns.” 

“Yes, perhaps,” said I, “if I had re- 
moved them, Crystal might have lived for 
months longer. But never mind; as the 
proverb says, ‘We always have to pay 
fur our apprenticeship,’ and we often hear 
of buying our experience.” 

“Ah! but,” said Charlie, “I would 
rather have bought it with anything than 
our pet prawn.” 

It was remarkable, after Crystal was 
dead, that, when placed in water, some 
of his long delicate antenne resumed their 
usuai that at first I 
thought he had only been torpid. A pale 
pinkish color, too, overspread his body. 
At a subsequent period we had several 


erect attitude, so 


prawns, and these elegant creatures live 
long in a vase, and will sometimes keep 
clear of the anemones for months together. 

The anemones, which were at this time 
seated on our rolas, and were slowly re- 
covering from the recent insults of their 
late companions, were all of the com- 
monest kind, the fig 
(Actinia mesembryanthemum,) which is 


marigold anemone, 


found on rocky shores all about our coasts 
at low tide. Their form is like that of a 
marigold, and they are of olive-green, or 
claret color, or, more rarely, of delicate sea- 
green, or pale rose-color ; while a pretty 
variety is spotted over with greenish or yel- 
lowish dots, and its name of strawberry an- 
emone is very expressive. Around the base 
of these animals is often a little rim of blue, 
and just within the rays is a row of small 
blue dots, like turquoise beads. These 
le 


animals usually begin the aquarium life 
by moving slowly over the stones, so 
slowly that we are scarcely conscious of 
their movements till they settle finally on 
a stone, or, more rarely, on a sea-weed, 
when they overleap the edge of the leaf. 
Now and then we may see them turn up- 
side down, moving their tentacles like 
feet; but they are not often to be seen 
there filling themselves with water and 
floating about, though they can do this at 
pleasure. 

Searcely were our anemones lodged in 
their new home, than one of them became 
surrounded by a large family of little ones, 
of the same color as the parent, but hav- 
ing only a single row of feelers, which, 
however, they moved about very readily. 
The animal reminded us of a hen sitting 
in the midst of her chickens, though hap- 
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pily its low scale of being would doubtless 
render its maternal instincts less sensitive. 
A few hours only did the young creatures 
enjoy their life on the rock, for they, as 


well as several successive little families, 


were devoured by the larger animals. 

We had procured a good number of 
these anemones from their native rocks, 
where they are firmly fixed, though not 
actually ensconced like the limpet. They 
close at a touch, or even if a cloud passes 
over the sky and becomes fleshy cones. 
Charlie was not fond of touching them, 
and indeed anemones should be handled 
as little as possible, and should be dis- 
lodged by placing a knife beneath them. 


They emit a film in the aquarium, which 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
ought to be daily removed with a quill. 
They wiil live with no other food than the } 
animalcules in the water; but we always | 
thought that they throve best when fed 
twice a week with Small pieces of meat; 
though care must be taken to remove the | 
meat if not eaten, as its decomposition in- 
jures the water, and though this species 


is hardy, some anemones will live only in 
the purest water 
Notwithstanding that anemones occa- 


sionally eat their companions, yet, upon 
the whole, no animals succeed better than 
these in an aquarium, and we afterward 
had several of the more delicate and beau- 
tiful kinds sent us from different parts of 
the country. The most lovely of them 
all, and one which needed most eare, was 
the general anemone (Actinia gemmacea), 
which had a tall slender body, that seems 
to serve as a stalk to the flower formed 
of its tentacles. The body of our gem 
was of delicate pink, faintly tinted with 


slate color, and dotted all the way down 
with ef little like 
either of pure white or pinkish color. 
Nothing could exceed the rich tints of 
its disk, where every hue of the rainbow 


rows glands, beads, 


seemed to mingle. The tentacles were 
of a clear gray, with thick white marks, 
tipped with brownish color and varied 
with brown lines and spots. 

Scareely any anemone is better fitted 
for the vase than the daisy anemone (Ac- 
tinia bellis,) tor it is not shy, and, unlike 
the 
day and night. 


day’s-eye of the meadows, is open 
Indeed, we observed that 
the whole tribe of anemones are less af- 
fected by darkness when in the aquarium 
The 


gray, 


than when in their native condition. 


body of this beautiful creature is 
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tinted toward the base with rose-color, 
and its numerous tentacles are white as 
the rays uf the meadow flower, or tinged 
with brown or gray. 

Then we had, and kept too for a long 
while, the handsomest of all the British 
species, the plumose anemone, (Actinia 
dianthus,) a creature four or five inches 
long, of delicate’ cream-color, and tenta- 
cles so numerous that they form a thick 
feathery fringe of indescribable loveliness. 


| Charlie and I would often sit looking into 


the aquarium, almost forgetful of the pass- 


} ing time as we watched the movements 


of this elegant creature. Sometimes it 
stood quite upright; then it drooped and 
contracted itself just about the middle, or 
below the middle of its stem-like body. 
We had two or three others of the rarer 
kind of anemone, but were not successful 


|in keeping any of these for a length of 


time save a fine specimen of a sea-nettle, 


| (Anthea cereus,) which was among our 


It has a 
long bedy of rich brown colors and long 
slender tentacles. Charlie counted a hun- 
dred and twenty of them, and they kept 
moving about perpetually, sometimes ex- 
tended to their whole length, at others 
suddenly shortened ; now drooping down 
We found 


roving 


and next moment darting aloft. 


this anemone, too, continually 
about from spot to spot, and sometimes 
coming up with the periwinkles to the 
very top of the rocks. Its fawn-colored 
tint was overspread with the most lovely 
It did not long thrive well 


to 


pearly bue. 
in the vase, but a friend advised us 
give it a separate jar of water and weeds, 
and to keep it in a summer-house out of 
the sun, and here it flourished for months. 

One day we were delighted at finding 
a pretty little zoop!.yte, called the wine- 
glass Jucernaria. The body of this little 
animal was of port wine color, and it hung 
down like a stalked bell the 
weed, twisting itself in ali direetions upon 


It 


was of the same soft texture as the ane- 


from sea- 


its stalk, and contracting if touched. 


mones, and swam about swiftly, alter- 
nately contracting and dilating, and when 
it tried to catch a little sand-hopper it put 
out all Its beauty could 
only be seen when it expanded, and it 


its tentacles. 
lived but a few days in our aquarium, nor 
have I found that other persons have been 
so fortunate as to keep these pretty crea- 
tures for any length of time. 
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THE GITANOS AND THEIR WAYS. 


HERE is something in the condition 

and manner of life of the gipsies pe- 
culiarly favorable to the growth of a wild, 
poetical feeling. ‘These cannot be more 
graphically set forth than in ‘* The Gipsy 
Girl,’ by Cervantes, the most popular 
work of that author in his native country. 
It is the speech of a gitano to a Spanish 
hidalgo. ‘* We are lords of the plains 
and of the corn-fields, of the woods and 
the mountains, the rivers and the springs ; 
the forests yield us wood for nothing ; the 


g; 
trees, fruits ; the vines, grapes ; the parks, 
game ; the gardens, pulse ; the fountains, 
water; the rocks, shade; the clefts in 
the hills, fresh air; and the caves, houses. 
For us the keen blasts of heaven are gen- 
tle zephyrs ; the snows refreshment ; our 
baths are the rain; our music the thun- 
ders ; our torches the lightning ; the strong 
earth to of the softest 
down ; the tanned hide of our bodiesserves 


seems us a bed 
as an impenetrable armor to defend us. 
The fear of losing honor does not weary 
us; nor does the desire of increasing it 
keey 


tions, nor rise betimes to present peti- 


») us wakeful ; we neither sustain fac- 


tions, nor to attend magnates, nor to solicit 
favors. ‘These sheds and miserable huts 
we esteem as gilded roofs and sumptuous 
palaces, and our Flemish pictures and 
landscapes are those which nature affords 
us in the stupendous hills and snowy preci- 
pices, in the splendid meadows and tan- 
gled forests which meet our view at every 
step. We are rustic astrologers; for as 
we always sleep beneath the naked sky, we 
have no difficulty in distingushing the 
hours of the day from those of the night. 
We behold how Aurora sweeps away the 
stars from the heavens, and how, accom- 
panied by the dew, she comes forth filling 
the air with gladness, cooling the water 
and bedewing the earth.” 

Demidoff gives a curious account of a 
public employment of the Tsigans at 
Kertch, in the Crimea. This place, like 
all the eastern cities, is infested with an 
enormous number of dogs, whose increase 
the Tsigans are employed to check by an 
occasional work of carnage. One of their 
number, on the occasion with 
the dignity of a public officer, and conse- 
quently dressed up in some cast-off mili- 
tary coat, perambulates the streets, drag- 
ging after him the carcass of a dog 


Vou. XTI.—3 


invested 


and 
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clubbed to death the night before. In this 
way he visits the different wards of the 
city, always keeping a sharp look-out ; for 
beneath his garment he carries a heavy 
bludgeon—a weapon fatal to the canine 
race. No sooner does this executioner 
show himself in the streets, than a horrid 
yell immediately breaks out on all sides 
from the republic of dogs, who recognize 
their destroyer, or perhaps their victim. 
They rush forth from the houses, from 
the gardens on all sides, pursuing the im- 
perturbable Tsigan with their infuriated 
barking. He proceeds steadily and qui- 
etly, until one of the enraged pursuers 
come within reach of his bludgeon. As 
quick as lightning the blow comes down 
with merciless precision, and a Trojan is 
stretched by the side of some lamented 
Hector. Inthe evening, the Tsigan, after 
a good day’s work, goes before the mag- 
istrate, and stretches out a hand stained 
with such or such a number of deaths. 
Every fractured skull brings him the sum 
of twenty-five copeks. 

The gipsy, when quite young, feels 
that he needs something more than bread 
He usually marries at the 
His sister, 


water. 
age of twelve or fifteen years. 
if she please him, may become his wife, 
for in matrimony relationship is entirely 
disregarded by the children of Roma. The 
bride, however, must belong to the tawny 
race. 

Quesnones, an old Spanish writer, states 
upon the authority of Salazar de Mendosa, 
that the gitanos purchase wives from their 
husbands, or receive them as_ pledges. 
The following extract from this author is 
to be received, perhaps, with some degree 


of allowance: 


Friar Melchior, of Guelama, states that he 
heard asserted of two gitanos what was never 
yet heard of any barbarous nation, namely, 
that they exchanged their wives, and that as 
one was more comely-looking than the other, 
he who took the handsome woman gave a cer- 
tain sum of money to him who took the ugly 
one. The licentiate, Alonzo Duran, has certi- 
fied to me that, in the year 1623 and 1624, one 
Simon Ramirez, captain of a band of gitanos, 
repudiated Teresa because she was old, and 
married one called Melchora, who was young 
and handsome, and that on the day when the 
repudiation took place, and the bridal was cel- 
ebrated, he was journeying along the road, and 
perceived a company feasting and reveling be- 
neath some trees in a plain within the juris- 
diction of the village of Deleritosa, and that 
on demanding the cause he was told that it 
was on account of Simon Ramirez marrying one 
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- ; ; 
| tion, marriages is usually preceded by be- 
trothal. This is ordinarily arranged by 
the parents, and the couple have to wait 


gitano and casting off another; and that the 
repudiated woman told him, with an agony of 
tears, that he had abandoned her because she 





was old, and married another because she was 
young. Certain gitanos confessed before Don 
Martin Fajards that they did not really marry, 
but that in their banquets and festivals they se- 
lected the woman whom they liked, and that 
it was lawful for them to have as many as three 
mistresses, and on that account they begat so 
mhany children. 


It is not surprising that these hasty 
gipsy alliances should be in many in- 
stances as hastily terminated. A small 
offense suffices to send the wife away. 
The women sometimes avenge themselves 
upon the men for their infidelity by cruelly 
beating them. 

As a general rule the Zend-eali wives 
are faithful to their husbands. Mr. Bar- 


row says: 


At Toledo I met with a forlorn gipsy woman 
and her son, a lad of about fourteen years of 
age ; she was not a native of the place, but had 
come from La Mancha, her husband having 
been cast into the prison of Toledo on a charge 
of mule-stealing; the crime had been proved 
against him, and in a few days he was to de- 
part for Malaga with the chain of galley slaves. 
He was quite destitute of money, and his wife 
was now in Toledo earning a few cuartos by 
telling fortunes about the streets to support 
She told me that it was her in- 
tention to follow him to Malaga, when 
hoped to be able to effect his escape. What an 
instance of conjugal affection; and yet the af- 
fection here was all on one side, as is too fre 
quently the case! Her husband was a worth- 
less scoundrel, who had previously abandoned 
her and betaken himself to Madrid, where he 
had long lived in concubinage with the notori- 
ous she-thug Aurora, at whose instigation he 
had committed the robbery for which he was 
now held in durance. “ Should your husband 
escape from Malaga, in what direction will he 


him in prison. 
she 


tly ”’ T demanded, 

“To the chain of the Corahai, my son, to the 
land of the Moors, to be a soldier of the Moor- 
ish king.” 

“And what will become of yourself?” I in- 
quired ; think you he will take you with him ’” 

“He will leave me on the shore, my son, and 
as svon as he has crossed the black pawnee he 
will forget me, and never think of me more.” 

“And knowing his ingratitude why should 
you give yourself so much trouble about him ?”’ 

“Am I not his romi, my son, and am I not 
bound by the law of the Cales to assist him to 
the last? Should he return from the land of 
the Corahai at the end of a hundred years, and 
should find me alive, and should say, ‘I am 
hungry, little wife, go forth and steal, or tell 
fabi,”’ I must do it, for he is the rom and I the 


romi.”’ 


In Spain, where the gipsies approach 


nearest the standard of Christian civiliza- 


two years before their union can take 
place. During this time they are _per- 
mitted to visit as acquaintances, and to 
exchange small presents, but not to go 
beyond a certain distance in each other’s 


company. 


Thy sire and mother, wrath and hate, 
Have vowed against us, love! 

The first, first night that from the gate 
We two together move. 


Aside from this, the betrothed female 
is permitted to go whither and with whom 
she will.* The gipsy father, desirous that 
his daughter should marry, so as to be 
sure of a support, prefers an enterprising 
man, whether he be a horse-jockey, gold- 
washer, or vagrant. The mother, on the 
look-out for a rich husband for her girl, 
is not satisfied with the owner of less than 
a single donkey, whose intrinsic value, 
indeed, no one but a gipsy could compute. 
The gipsy maiden, if any rosy dreams of 
matrimony have floated round her tangled 
her fair-faced 
A set of bright buttons, 


locks, desires, like sisters, 
a handsome man. 
a laced coat ever so ragged, or a stolen 
cap set off with fine feathers, have more 
influence in winning her heart than the 
possession of a score of donkeys or the 
But 
the gipsy himself is more sharp-eyed and 
The care and labor of sup- 


highest skill in smithing and fiddling. 


ealculating. 
porting the family will fall principally 
upon the wife, and the more active she 
to doze 


be, the more time will he have 


in the sunshine. Cunning he therefore 
estimates higher than beauty, and prizes 
nimble fingers and heels more than modest 
looks and sparkling eyes. ‘The belle of 
every wandering tribe of gipsies is its 
trickiest thief and artfulest fortune-teller. 
Her possession, as a bride, often occasions 
ferocious and bloody conflicts. The rivals 
challenge each other to combat, and inflict 
terrible wounds with their bony fists and 
The dusky maiden cheers 
wife of the 


short knives. 
them and 
victor. 

Gipsy girls do not marry until they 


on, becomes the 


Among certain classes of Hindoos a third 
marriage is considered baneful to the female. 
Before the ceremony takes place the man is 
betrothed to a tree upon which the evil influ- 
ence expends itself, so that the tree immediately 


dies. 
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have completed their education in theft, 
and the value of a daughter to a family 
often keeps her single longer than would 
otherwise be the case. Gipsy marriages 
are usually devoid of ceremony, resembling 
temporary connections rather than arrange- 
ments for life. One of the roving band not 
unfrequently performs the part of priest. 
In Germany the union often takes place 
in the open air. After marriage, among 
the Pyrenees, the gipsy husband throws a 
pot in the air and counts the pieces into 
which it breaks, for as many as there are 
of them, so many years will he be faithful 
to his wife, and if she pleases him well he 
throws it all the higher. When two young 
people wish to marry for a lifetime, in 
Wallachia, they merely break an earthen 
vessel between them, and at once are as 
firmly united as Gregory and Esmeralda. 
Iu many cases even this is dispensed with. 
But little ceremony usually attends the 
nuptials of the English gipsies. 


In Spain the marriages of the more | 


opulent gipsies are celebrated with great 


meats, leap about, and ery, “ Vive la 
houra !” 

The festivities now begin, and the party 
eat, drink, dance, and sing, until night, 
when the groom is left in quiet possession 
of his bride. 

Mr. Borrow gives a graphic description 
of a gipsy wedding in Spain, at which he 
happened to be present. 


After much feasting, drinking, and yelling, 
in the gipsy house, the bridal train sallied forth 
—a frantic spectacle. First of all marched a 
villainous jockey-looking fellow, holding in his 
hands, uplifted, a long pole, at the top of which 
floated in the morning air—a what ?—the mys- 
terious diecle, and yet more mysterious handker- 
chief of cambric—the latter unspotted—for 
otherwise there would have been no bridal; and 
the betrothed girl would, perhaps, ere then have 
been a corpse. Then came the betrothed pair, 
followed by their nearest friends, then a rabble 
route of gipsies, screaming and shouting, and 
discharging guns and pistols, till all around 
raug with the din, and the village dogs barked. 
On arriving at the church-gate, the fellow who 
bore the pole struck it into the ground, with a 
loud huzza, and the train, forming two ranks, 


| defiled into the church on each side of the pole 


festivity, the ceremonial being highly curi- | 


cus. A procession is formed of all the 
gipsy friends and neighbors of the happy 
couple, some on fuot, but the greater part 
in coaches and calesas, dressed in their 
gayest clothes, and accompanied by music. 
On their return from church the bride is 
seated at one end of a room, with a num- 
ber of unmarried girls, the bride-groom on 
the right, and the father and mother, or 
those who perform their offices, on the left. 
The male guests stand in the corners, sing- 
ing and playing onthe guitar. About one 
o’clock in the afternoon the oldest matron, 
accompanied by other females advanced in 
years, conducts the bride into the bed- 
room, Which in Spain is usually a small 
chamber without a window, opening into 
the general apartment. While the mystic 
ceremony attending marriages in the East 
is going on, the male gipsies outside make 
a loud noise with their whistles, and the 
girls, striking the door, sing the following, 
or similar, couplets : 

Abra vind la puerta sne Joaquin 

Que le voy a vind a poner un ponuelito 

En los Manos que tienen que llorar 

Toditas las callis. 


and its strange ornaments. On the conclusion 
of the ceremony they returned in the same 
manner in which they had come. Throughout 


| the day there was nothing going on but singing, 
| drinking, feasting, and dancing; but the most 


| dark night. 


The bride then returns from the chamber, | 


accompanied by the matrons, and the new- 
ly-married couple are placed upon a table, 
where the bride dances, while the company, 
throwing down their presents of sweet- 


singular part of the festival was reserved for the 
Nearly a ton’s weight of sweet- 
meats had been prepared, at an enormous ex- 
pense—not for a gratification of the palate, but 
for a purpose purely gipsy. These sweetmeats, 
of all kinds and of all forms, but principally 
yamas, or yolks of eggs, prepared with a crust 
of sugar, (a delicivus bonne bouche,) were strown 
over the floor of a large room, at least to the 
depth of three inches. Into this room, at a 
giving signal, tripped the bride and bridegroom, 
dancing romalis, followed, amain, by all the 
gitanos and gitanas, dancing romalis, To convey 
a slight idea of the scene is almost beyond the 
power of words. In a few minutes the sweet- 
meats were reduced to a powder, or rather to a 
mud, and the dancers were soiled to the knees 


with sugar, fruits, and the yolks of eggs. Still 
more terrific became the lunatic merriment. 


The men sprang high into the air, neighed, 
brayed, and crowed, while the gitanas, snapping 
their fingers in their own fashion, louder than 
castanets, distorting their forms into all kinds 
of obscene attitudes, and uttering words, to re- 
peat which were abomination. In a corner of 
the apartment capered the while Sebestianillo, 
strumming the guitar most furiously, and pro- 
ducing demoniacal sounds, and as he strummed 
repeating at intervals the gipsy modification of 


the song: 


Chola Malbrian chinguerar, 
Birandon birandon biandéera— 
Chola Malbrun chinguerar, 

No sé bus trutera— 

No sé bus trutera, 

No se bus trutera. 
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The marriage festival—the most import- 
ant in the life of the gitanos—lasts three 
days, at the expiration of which time the 
gipsy’s property, if he possessed any, is en- 
tirely wasted in riotous dissipation, and per- 
haps a debt contracted that will embarrass 
him the rest of his life. The Jews do not 
more effectually ruin themselves at their 
With Eastern hospitality they 


welcome every one, whether of the blood 


weddings. 


or not. 

Swinburne says that if at the marriages 
or funerals of these people, in Italy, the 
attending priests interpose any difficulties, 
the gipsies, taking the affair into their own 
hands, perform the ceremonies after the 
heathenish manner of their people. At 
weddings in Calabria there are paranymphs 
to give away the bride, and many unusual 
rites. 

Not less remarkable are the marriage 
ceremonies of the bazeegues, a gipsy tribe 
of India. The girl is not given away by 
her parents, but selects a husband for 
herself. All the preliminaries being ar- 
ranged, the parties assemble before the 
bride’s house, between nine and ten o'clock 
at night, in a square made of four plan- 





| bride 
| groom’s hands, saying, * Here is your 


| self like a good and obedient wife. 
a little red powder, prepared for the occa- 


HUNGARY, 


tain-trees, and large enough to contain 


the company. The bridegroom, who is 
accompanied by all his relatives, male and 
female, places himself before the door, 
and calls out with a loud voice, “ Give me 
my bride.” The entrance to the hut is 
guarded by a brother, or some near rela- 
tive of the bride, who prevents the bride- 
groom from going in by pushing him back 
violently whenever he makes the attempt. 
\ general laugh is now raised against the 
uufortunate man, and many are the jokes 
He 


played upon him. makes, however, 


two more efforts, calling out all the while 


for his bride, but not succeeditge retires in 


| much apparent grief, and sits down in the 


center of the square to bewail his misfor- 
tunes, 
When the guests think they have sufli- 


| ciently tired the man’s patience, they in- 


tercede in his behalf with the guardian of 
the door, who, thereupon, brings forth the 


and delivers her into the bride- 


bride, behave kindly to her.” She also 


exhortation to conduct her- 


With 


receives an 
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sion, the bridegroom now makes a mark | 
on her forehead, exclaiming: * This is | 
my wedded wife!” The bride, in turn, 
marks his face, repeating at the same 
time, ** This man is my husband.” The 
two then sit down together, the little fin- | 


*De oe ae? 


ger of his left and of her right hand joined, 
and the guests ranged round them in a 


| circle. 


The merriment of the evening now be- 
gins; all parties dancing, singing, smok- 
ing, and drinking, except the bride, who, 
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for this one day in her life, is expected to 


refrain from intoxicating liquor. After a 
short time the bridegroom accompanies 
his bride to the house, where the mothers 
of both are assembled, but neither of them 


are permitted to appear before him this | 


night. 
in frequent libations of stimulating drinks. 


They find consolation, however, 


The bridegroom having rejoined the 
party in the square, every one sets seri- 
ously to work to accomplish, in the most 
expeditious manner, the business of in 
toxication. <A little after daylight they 
propose to visit the house of the bride- 
father. Whatever dowry the 
parents can give is now bestowed, and 
the happy couple, their little fingers again 
joined, lead the way. Before the 
stands an earthern pot filled with water, in 
which is placed an emblem of plenty. On 
their arrival the mother comes forth with 


groom's 


door 


a sieve containing a rupee, some unhusked 
rice, paint, and dood grass, a plant held in 
high religious veneration by many tribes 
of Hindoos. She waves the sieve three 
times round the head of each, and then 
touches their with it. This 
ceremony performed, the husband leads 


foreheads 


his wife into the house, where she is re- 
ceived by the mother-in-law with many 
welcomes, and is promised, if she conduct 
herself like a good wife, all her goods and 
furniture when she dies. 

The men before the house, 
the women remaining inside. A feast is 
prepared, and, for the second time, the 


assemble 


company give themselves up to immoder- 
ate intoxication. Inthe evening the bride 
goes, or if there be a female of the party 
sufficiently steady to accompany her, is 
conducted to the hut allotted for her fu- 
ture residence. Such of as 
are able now depart for home, while the 


the guests 


rest, usually including the bridegroom, 
pass the night on the plain in a closing 
season of intoxication. 

Upon the death of a Spanish gipsy the 
relatives seat themselves 


friends and 


around the body of the deceased, and, | 


weeping, recount the history of his life. 
The entrance of the bearers is the signal 
Those offici- 


for renewed lamentations. 


ating are called * Leones,” and are re- 
garded with great aversion by the super- 
While the males ery, 
“Away! accursed be your bodies!” the 


females cling to the corpse until it is car- 


stitious gitanos. 


Widows never mar- 


ried off by violence. 
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ry again, and are distinguished by mourn- 
ing vails and black shoes made like those 
| of men, no slight mortification in a coun- 

try where females are so remarkable for 
| the beauty of their feet. 

A writer in Hone’s Table Book de- 
scribes the funeral attentions of the gip- 
sies to one of their number named Cooper, 
lying in state On a common near Epping 
Forest, England. ‘The corpse, shrouded 
in linen and strown with the flowers of 


| the season, was exposed in a tent, and six 

candles kept burning by its side. Coop- 
| er’s wife, dressed in black, perceiving that 
| the writer did not wish to see the face of 
| her husband, said with perfect naiveté, 
|*O sir! don’t fear to look at him; I 
never saw his countenance so pleasant in 
all my life.” Too much kindness, how- 
ever, was apparent in the rustic to admit 
| an idea of levity. The friends and rela- 
tives sat mutely in the adjoining tents, and 
absorbed their grief in their hearts and 
A train 


| the silence of the summer air. 
of several pairs, suitably clothed, followed 

| the gipsy to the grave. He was buried at 
the neighboring church in quiet solemnity. 
The Oxford Journal relates a number 
of circumstances connected with the burial 
of an aged gipsy woman who died in a 
August, 
appear- 


lane near Highworth on the 5th of 
1830. When living she was in 
ance the perfect counterpart of Meg Mer- 


riles, and for more than half a century 


had exercised her oracular powers in pro- 
pounding the good or evil fortune of all 
the fair-going damsels of the country. 

Her remains were to 
earth in Highworth churchyard, a great 
concourse of spectators having been at- 
tracted to the spot by the novelty of the 
The interment was conducted with 


consigned the 


sight. 
the greatest decorum, the interest of the 
scene being in no wise damped by the in- 


cessant rain. The husband, whose ven- 
erable locks were uncovered to the piti- 
His 
offspring formed a numerous procession. 
They appeared fully impressed with the 
| solemnity of the duty they were about to 
perform for one who had been a wife and 


less storm, acted as chief mourner. 


mother nearly three-score years. 

With her remains in the coffin were en- 
closed a knife and fork and plate. Five 
tapers had been placed on the lid and 

| kept constantly burning until removal for 
After this ceremony the whole of 
the gipsy’s wardrobe was burned, and her 


burial. 




















dog and donkey slaughtered by the near- 
est relatives, in conformity with a super- 
stitious custom of her tribe derived from 
the East, where, on the demise of per- 
sons of distinction, the whole of their ap- 
pendages, both living and dead, are de- 
stroyed, in order that the defunct may 
have the benefit of their services in the 
next world. The gipsies also believe 
that wearing the garments of the dead 
would destroy the living. 

Mr. Borrow visited Spain as an agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and in that capacity attempted to give the 
gitanos some knowledge of the Scriptures. 
From the motto upon his title page, a 
couplet from Ferdousi, “ For that which 
is unclean thou canst entertain no hope; 
no washing will make the gipsy white,” 
he does not appear to have anticipated 
many immediate conversions, but rather 
hoped that good wouid result from direct- 
ing the atteation of the Christian world 
to this degraded people. He cast the 
seed upon stony ground, trusting it might 
“eventually spring up in this or that di- 
rection, as barley has dropped from the 
cerements of a mummy, and has sprung up, 
and displayed vitality after lying choked 
and hidden for two thousand years.” 

Our missionary translated the entire 
New Testament into Spanish Rommany, 
and printed at Madrid the Gospel of St. 
Luke. the version of which had been in 
part corrected by two female gipsies bribed 
for the purpose by a glass of Malaga every 
day they presented themselves at the /er- 
tulias, or conversations. This book, the 
first ever published in the language of the 
gipsies, was highly prized by the gitanos, 
more, however, for the novelty of the 
thing than the doctrine. 
to read, the women were particularly anx- 


Though unable 


ious to obtain copies to carry in their 
pockets, especially when engaged in thiev- 
ing expeditions, as charms that would 
preserve them from all danger and mis- 
chance. Some of the gitanos went so 
far as to declare that in this respect the 
books were as efficacious as the bar laché, 
or loadstone, which they are in general so 
They liked the new 
The Spaniards, una- 


fond of possessing. 
religion, however. 
ble to comprehend how an unbaptized 
Englishman could care for the souls of the 
despised gitanos, sent the author to prison, 
and, had the Inquisition existed, would 
Some 


have burned his body. believed 
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that he was employing the gipsies to cir- 
culate counterfeit money, and others that 
he met with them for purposes of sorcery. 

At the conversaziones he found the wo- 
men more inclined to listen to what he 
had to say than the men, a fact generally 
admitted by missionaries. ‘The men were 
so occupied with the things of this world, 


Seldom to church, ’twas such a busy life, 
But duly sent their family and wife. 


Indeed, there does not have 


been a male gipsy present, except on two 


appear to 


or three occasions, and then to ask the 
money. But our missionary, 
though dispensing the Gospel without 
price, was by no means so free with his 
ounces of gold. ‘Not to your whole 
race, my excellent friend,” said he; ‘ are 
Sit down and be discreet ?” 


loan of 


you frantic ? 

The gitanos, all of them thieves by 
profession, listened with admiration, but 
not of the eternal truths explained to them. 
They were surprised that their jargon 
could be written and read, and only upon 
one occasion gave words of assent, and 
those of the negative kind: ‘ Brethren, 
you tell us strange things, though per- 
month since I 
those tales 


haps you do not lie; a 
would have believed 


than at this day I should see one who 


sooner 


could write Romany.” 

In Madrid the missionary counted as 
many as seventeen gitanos assembled at 
one time in his apartment. It was the 
custom at these fertulias to discourse for 
the first quarter of an hour upon indiffer- 
ent matters, and then by degrees introduce 
the subject of religion. Finally, he be- 
came so bold as to venture to speak against 
their inveterate practices, thieving, lying, 
and fortune-telling, which evoked much 
opposition and feminine clamor. One day 
he addressed them earnestly upon the 
similarity in the situation of the Hebrews 
in Egypt and that of the gitanos in Spain, 
and spoke of the power of God, manifest- 
ed in preserving both as separate and dis- 
tinct people among the nations until the 
present day. After concluding he looked 
around. ‘The features of the assembly 
were twisted, and the eyes of all turned 
upon me with a frightful squint; not an 
individual present but squinted ; the gen- 
teel Teka, the good-humored Chicarona, 
the Casdami, etc., all squinted. The gip- 
the of the burla, 
squinted worst of all.” 


sy fellow, contriver 
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WAITING FOR 

WO female figures are quietly thread- 

ing their way along the streets of the 
busy, bustling city of Liverpool. One of 
them you would guess to be a matron, 
though not far past the season of youth. 
The other is a young girl, apparently 
about twelve years of age. They seem 
to observe little of the persons or doings 
of the crowd by which they are surround- 
ed, and to take no interest in aught save 
the forest of masts, gay with the flags of 
many nations, that bestud the turbid river 


toward which they are moving. They 


are Lucy Allen and her daughter Rosa. 
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THE PRESIDENT. 


March, and they have 
is so fine a 


It is the 24th of 
been told “The President” 
vessel, that she may make the voyage in 
a shorter time than others; and so, with 
the impatience of affection, they are on 
their way to the pier. Rosa looks fright- 
ened, and clings closer to her mother. as 
they struggle through the crowd, which 
is hurrying hither and thither, each indi- 
vidual of it seeming to forget, as he runs 
the race of life, that any one is on the 
course but himself. 

A fortnight earlier a noble vessel might 
have been seen leaving her moorings near 
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another and a brighter city. Blessings 
and kind wishes are following in her wake ; 
welcomes, hearty welcomes, await her at 
her destined port. Flags wave over her; 


the hope she cherished made every trial 
that stood between her and its accom- 


| plishment light and easy to be borne. 
| There was one thing, however, that it 


music floats around her; hearts, buoyant | 


as the waves on which she rides, beat within 
her mighty bulk. Sunshine rests upon her, 
light breezes help to bear her on her way. 
So closes the first evening; and then 
rises another morning, renewing hope, and 
happiness, and gayety. The day passes, 
and again night descends, but rude and 
stormy. Then comes day in a similar 
mood; and night follows day, and day 
fullows night, and again the sun shines 
forth upon a calmer ocean; but where is 
the noble vessel with her nobler freight ? 
Alas! gone ; “ sunk like lead in the mighty 
waters,” leaving not a floating relic to tell 
the longing hearts at either side of the 
Atlantic what was the fate of the gallant 
* President.” 

QO! 


ence it! to wear away under its influence 
until life became a shadow, and then the 
shadow itself melted, and was seen no 


more. We shall not dweli upon it, but 


could not do; it could not prevent the 
little fund on which she was living from 
becoming daily less and less, until the 
supply of a week was all that remained. 


| They must leave where they were, and 


seek a cheaper lodging, and there work 
for their bread. The passage money she 
could not touch, for, so soon as *“ The 
President” came in, it would be indis- 
pensable. 

There was a little quiet wharf at a 
short distance from the busiest part of the 
river. On this stood a few tall houses, 
mostly occupied as lodging-houses for sea- 
men. One of these had its gable toward 
the river, and in the very angle of the 
roof was a small window overlooking the 


| whole of the shipping, and giving a dis- 


the “hope deferred that maketh | 
the heart sick,” how many had to experi- | 
| sel could pass in or out but the watcher 


confine ourselves to a rapid glance at the ; 
| 


few remaining facts of Lucy’s history. 
She had, in accordance with her hus- 
band’s wishes, come to Liverpool with 
tosa, and they had established them- 
selves for the time at the private hotel he 
recommended. But ‘The President” 
came not. It was long before any one had 
courage to pronounce her lost. No; she 
had found refuge in the Azores; or, per- 


tinct view to those within the room of the 
very entrance of the river, so that no ves- 


must see it. On this place Lucy fixed 
her heart; it was airy, too, and beyond 
the densest of the smoke. She found the 


room unoccupied. It was clean, and the 


| people to whom the house belonged were 


orderly and kindly disposed, and thither 
the mother and daughter removed. 

The next step to be taken was to try to 

rj’ 4 ’ 

procure work. This was less easy. They 
were strangers, and they could only ob- 
tain it on hard terms. To procure it 
on any terms, however, Lucy thought 


_was well; and they took it and worked 


haps, driven further north by the gales, | 


she had become entangled in the ice ; but 
summer was coming, and she would soon 


be free. That she had left New York at 


the time appointed, had been early ascer- | 


tained. With such “ flattering unctions” 
people strove to soothe their souls for a 
time, but the delusion could not last long ; 
and notwithstanding the oft-repeated ru- 


mors that a large steam vessel had been | 
seen in such or such a latitude, doubts be- | 


gan to 


be first whispered, then more | 


plainly spoken, and looks of suppressed 


anguish on many a face told that hope 


was dying out, to be replaced by that fear- | 
ful suspense, harder to be borne than the 
cloak and bonnet put on, and she would 


worst certainty. : 


But Lucy refused to believe there was | 
| strange vessel had brought any news of 


anything worse than delay. This was 
trying enough in her circumstances; but 


Vou. XIII.—35 


hard, cheering one another by saying that 
surely “ The President” would come to- 
morrow and to-morrow—that to-morrow 
that never came. O! how often the un- 
conscious widow sat at her little window, 
with her work in her hand, glancing from 
it every now and then at the scene be- 
neath her; and if a strange steamer came 
in sight her eyes would be strained to 
watch it, and her heart would throb; and, 
as it drew nearer, the work would slip 
from her fingers, and her attention became 
riveted, until she could measure its bulk 
or read in its flag from whence it came, 
when the work would be resumed with a 
sigh, or perhaps hastily put aside, her 


hurry down to the pier to inquire if the 


“The President.” 
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For months this life wore on. To 
many the disappearance of “ The Presi- 
dent” had become an old tale; but to Lu- 
cy it was fresh as ever; and the belief 
that the vessel would yet appear was as 
strong. She had written to her friends 
that she and Rosa were in Liverpool, 
‘‘ waiting for ‘The President,’ which by 
unaccountable circumstance had 
So she deceived herself, 


some 
been delayed.” 
and perhaps it was well; it kept her spir- 
its from utterly sinking, and enabled her 
to endure the fresh blow that was about 
to descend. 

One evening Rosa laid her work aside, 
and, resting her head on her mother’s 
bosom, exclaimed, ‘* Mamma, I am tired.” 

“Put away your work for to-day, my 
darling ; you work too hard.” 

‘*No, mamma, I am not tired of the 
work ; I am tired of waiting for ‘ The Pre- 
sident ;’ I shall not wait much longer.” 

** Do you think it will be in soon, Rosa?” 
her mother inquired, with a startled look. 





| and the pulse had geased. 
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just coming on when she awoke; she was 
still holding the little hand; but the icy 
fingers of death had likewise clasped it, 
She sprung to 
her feet; the sweet eyes were closed—the 
spirit had quitted its house of clay during 
sleep, and had left a “rapture of repose 
behind” stamped upon the marble features. 
O! how often she pressed with her own 


| those cold, cold lips, before she could rea- 


lize the truth; at length it burst upon her, 


| and again flinging herself upon her knees, 


she cried out in bitter anguish, ‘“ And now 


Iam alone. Alone! O Father, forgive 


| me; [am not alone, for thou art with me!” 


Rosa was laid ina cemetery not far off; 
and that very day there came a letter with 
remittances to take the mother and daugh- 
ter to their sympathizing friends. 

‘Rosa is gone to a better land,” 


5 


she 


| wrote in reply ; “and as for me, I cannot 


“T shall not be here when it comes, | 


mamma.” 

‘* Not here! what do you mean, Rosa?” 
And Lucy gazed into her child’s face with 
a terrible earnestness. What saw she in 
that Joving countenance looking up to her 
Yes, the con- 
quered enemy was on his way; he was 
already very near; and as if he felt that 


so trustingly ?—Death ? 


he was conquered, he was touching hex | 
1 PY 
| to the pale, meek countenance that ap- 


very gently. Uncomplainingly, almost 
unconsciously, she had been pining away, 
and when the aid of a physician was 
sought, she said she felt nothing but ex- 
treme fatigue, and wished for nothing but 
rest. 

A few more weeks wore away ; and one 
evening, as the sun was shining brightly 
through the little window, she woke fron 
a short sleep. “Iam not going to wait 
any longer for ‘ The President,’ mamma,” 
she said with a sweet smile; ‘ Jesus is 
coming for me; I am waiting for him now. 
O mamma, only for leaving you, I should 
be so happy.” 
then in a fainter voice said : 


“ Now, mam- | 
ma, kneel down, please, and pray, and hold 


She paused awhile, and | 
| sionary, who often walked among them. 


my hand, and then I think I shall sleep | 
| ing with her, and offering any help she 


again; tf I wake, I shall know that you 


are by me, and if I don’t wake, you will | 
| be grateful for his visits, she said, but she 


know that Iam with Jesus.” 


So Lucy knelt and prayed, and shortly | 
Rosa slept; and 
watching, slept too. 


Lucy, wearied with 


| ** The President ;’ 


The grey dawn was | 


leave Liverpool; I must wait for ‘ The 
President.’”’ She sent back the remit- 
tances. And she lived on as she had done, 
gazing from her little watchtower, and 
still hoping, or dreaming that she hoped. 
Every day she visited the little grave, and 
watered it with tears; and every day, 
morning and evening, she walked down to 
the pier, and scanned the vessels, and oc- 
casionally put the question to one of those 
she met, “* Any news of ‘The President’ 
yet, sir?” It had become a monomania 
with her; and the people had become used 


peared daily in their midst. There were 
very rough hands, with very tender hearts 
belonging to them, among these porters 
and seamen; and the roughest among 
them, when the question was put to him, 
would answer, kindly, ‘‘ Not to-day, mis- 
tress ; next week, if it please God.” And 
then, as the slight figure turned away, he 


| would brush his sleeve across his eyes, 


and say, “‘ Heaven help her! she'll never 
see ‘ President’ nor them that was in it 
again; but who'd tell her that?” 

At length she was pointed out by some 
of these kind rough ones to a town mis- 


He traced her to her home, and took an 
early opportunity of visiting her, convers- 
might need. She thanked him, she should 
she was only waiting for 
> when that came in she 
He thought she 


wanted nothing ; 


should be very happy. 
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might be more open to one of her own sex, 
and mentioned a Christian lady of his ac- 
quaintance ; would she see her? Oh yes, 
she should rejoice to see any one who 
would talk to her of that blesscd world 
where her child had gone, and where she 
hoped to go herself, in her heavenly 
Father’s time. 

Mrs. Benton came the next day. 
was one well deserving the Christian 
name; she had learned the lesson of true 
sympathy in the school of affliction, and at 
the foot of the cross. 
tenderness of her Master’s spirit had been 
largely transferred into her own, and she 
could from her heart “ weep with those 
She quickly won the entire 

the desolate heart: 


She 


that weep.” 


confidence of poor 
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TEN WEEKS VACATION—A TRIP TO 
THE FATHERLAND. 


THE SECOND CHAPTER. 
* ‘ebakalampaeseteig the reader to have dined 
bk.) with me at the Table d’Hote, and to 
have taken the usual siesta, rendered nec- 
essary by the fatigue of incessant sight- 
seeing during the former part of the day, 
it will not perhaps be disagreeable to walk 


| awhile through some of the streets of 


The gentleness and | 


Lucy unfolded to her her whole history, | 
words in their literal and not in a figura- 


which still farther called out the sympathy 


of her visitor. But, for a considerable 


time, that was all the kindness she could 


show, for Lucy insisted on earning her 
own bread, until just two years after the 
disappearance of “ The President,” when 
strength utterly failed. 

[he mourner was sinking fast, and as 
tle images of her earthly troubles became 
more dim, the glories of her heavenly 
home became brighter and clearer to her 
view ; she could look back on all her sor- 
rows now, as the needful discipline of 
love. ‘* Not ene too many, not one too 
many,” she repeated, when her beloved 
sister HNtty, who arrived just one week 
before her death, spoke almost murmur- 
incly, of the number of her afflictions. 
“() Etty!” she continued, “I needed it 
all; I must have needed it, or my Father 
never would have sent it. And now, this 
moment—O Etty! it seems to make 
amends for all; to see you, and dear Tom, 


to die in your arms; there was only one | 


thing more I could have asked, and that 


Paris. The Jamps are lighted, and you 
wonder at the profusion with which gas is 
consumed, and the brillianey not only of 
the shop-windows, but of the streets. 
Whatever else may be said to the dispar- 
agement of the Parisians, they certainly 
do not prefer darkness to light, using those 


tive sense. Threading our way through 
the crowds which throng the Rue St. 
Honoré, we reach the most showy collec- 
tion of shop-windows in Paris. It is a 
bazar, once a part of the residence of 
Louis Philippe, but now devoted to mon- 
ey-making purposes, although it still re- 


| tains its old name, the Palais Royal. 


What was once the garden forms a rec- 
tangle of some seven hundred feet by three 
hundred, and is surrounded by buildings 


| of uniform style, the lower stories of which 


are occupied as shops for the disposal of 
almost every conceivable commodity. 
Nowhere in the wide world is the art of 
setting off a show window so well under- 
stood. Whatever the articles for sale may 
be, watches and jewelry, walking-sticks 


| . . 
and umbrellas, engravings, (comic and se- 


was not my Father’s will; not mine, but | 


his be done.” 


| the greatest possible advantage. 


There was a little case under her pil- | 


low, and she drew it forth and opened it. 
It contained two miniatures; one was of 
her father. “I have no right to take this 
from you, Etty,” she said, as she pressed 
it fondly to her lips, and then handed it to 
her sister. 
Edward; “ but ¢hzs, let it go with me to 
where I am about to be laid beside Rosa.” 

That evening she died, and her Jast 
words were, ‘I have warren for thy sal- 
vation, O Lord.” 


The other was a likeness of | 


rious,) pipes and tobacco, laces, gloves, 
boots and shoes, silks and satins, ready- 
made clothing, fans and feathers, cutlery, 
dice and dominoes, playing cards, or 
Yankee notions, of which there is always 
an ample supply, everything is shown to 
The ar- 
ranging of a show-window is one of the 
fine arts, and only those who have made 
it a study comprehend its mysteries and 
understand that precise position of the 
gas lights on the upper outstde of the sash 
which will show everything with the most 
picturesque effect. 

You need not be afraid to enter any one 
of these shops. That you cannot speak 
French is of no consequence, nor that you 
do not wish to purchase. Madame can 
talk English, or rather a jargon which re- 
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sembles it, and she appears to be rather 
gratified that you have no intention to 
spend money. She is only too happy to 
show you everything she has to sell. But 
how did she discover that you are Un, or 
Une, Americaine? I cannot tell. It is 
most certain that she did, however, and 
almost as certain that you will leave with 
her some of your small change in pay for 
articles which you had intention of 
buying. Aye, chat with her, take the 
seat so gracefully proffered, and laugh at 


no 


her broken English. She can laugh too, 
and she talks with her fingers, and her 
shoulders, and OC how eloquently with her 
eyes! I see you are in no hurry, and 
while you are obliging madame by exam- 
ining the exquisite workmanship of her 
wares, I will philosophize a little. The 
subject of my speculation has already 
been suggested—the readiness with which 
Americans are known in Europe. 

Of course, we did not deny, nor attempt 
to conceal the fact that we were natives of 
the great Republic. We rather gloried in 
it. But it was a matter of surprise to 
most of our party that not only French 
shopkeepers, but English landlords, and 
waiters and cabmen, as well as the deni- 
zens of Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
merchants, manufacturers, and ministers 
of the Gospel, were all equally shrewd in 


and 


this respect, and pronounced us, collect- 
ively, when we were together, and sepa- 
rately and individually when we were 
apart, as undeniably and unmistakably 
Yankees. In the dominions of Victoria 
it was not the cut of our garments which 
betrayed us. One of our company, he 
will pardon this exposure of his weak- 
ness, had a coat made for him by a Bond- 


His vest and pants—pshaw ! 


street tailor. 
I am betraying my cis-Atlantice origin, | 
mean his waistcvat and trowsers, were un- 
impeachably European, and his hat—was 
I not with him when he selected it from 
Mudd’s celebrated warehouse in High Hol- 
born? It was of the stove-pipe pattern, 
high, hard, and, as Mr. Mudd himself as- 
sured us, helegant. “Its a helegant at, sir.” 
Thus arrayed, our fellow-traveler went 
to see the Lions. 

One of the * beef-eaters,” (that is their 
official designation,) while showing him the 
wonderful suits of ancient armor in the 
‘Tower, blandly remarked : “* You’ve naught 
of t’ sort in America, sir.”” Hence we 
concluded, with a sagacity which 1 leave 
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| for the reader's admiration, that English 


feathers do not always make English 
| birds. 

But, as a general thing, do we not 
speak as correctly as they do in the father- 


land? Isn’t our English as good as 
theirs? To that question I am bound, in 


all honesty, to give an answer similar to 
that given by a philosopher of the Emer- 
ald Isle, when asked, “ Isn’t one man as 
good as another?” ‘ Certainly he is,” was 
the reply, ‘‘and sometimes a great deal 
better.” The story is not new, but sug- 
gests the only answer | am able to make 


; 


to your question. 
It is hardly necessary that I should fill 
| my pages with a list of what may be prop- 
erly called Americanisms, or words and 
phrases at which John Bull Jaughs with 
egregious self-complacency, and which 
may be found, with illustrative notes and 
comments, in the volumes of every Eng- 
lish tourist who has put us into type. 
Dickens, if I remember rightly, who by 


the way is clever in the English, if 
not in the Yankee sense of that word, 
first called attention to the universal 


use among us of the phrase, “ right- 
; away.”’ He declared that an English 
man would not know what was meant by 
it. So, one morning, at Wood’s Hotel, 
in Furnival’s Inn, London, we “ tried it 
| on” (more Yankee slang) with one of the 
waiters. It was the nice young man with 
the faultless and voluminous white cravat. 
Standing in the door-way of our parlor he 
inquired ; ** When will e’e have breakfast, 
sir?” [| replied with a promptness and a 
tone worthy of my native land, ‘* Right 
}away!” The young man paused a mo- 
| ment, scratched his head, twisted the door 
knob with his fingers, and with a coun- 
tenance indicating hopeless perplexity, 
said, ** Where, sir?” Of course I trans- 
lated the phrase for him, and the meal 
' was immediately put upon the table. 

It never occurred to you, I suppose, 
which means, in our vernacular, I guess, 
to notice with what frequency we, the sons 
and daughters of Columbia, use the word 
“Well.” Do you intend ever to go to 
Kurope? ‘* Well, if I have an opportu- 

nity.” How long will you stay there? 
“Well, perhaps three or four months.” 
Have you ever been at sea? ‘ Well, 
I went to Sandy Hook once.” And so 
on, well, well, well, as you will hear by 
listening to ordinary conversation, at the 
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commencement of almost every sentence, 
in reply to almost every question. And 


now I hear you say, * Well, what of it?” | 


To which I answer, after a pause, Well 
—nothing. So you see we are both of 
the same stripe, (another Americanism, 
but Johnny Bull knows what “ the stripes” 
are,) and I have only been trying to ac- 
count for the ease with which he picks us 
out, even in a crowd of our own brothers 
and sisters who had the supreme felicity 
to be born on his cloud-enveloped island. 
This is a long digression. I will bring it 
to an end with the narration of a little in- 
cident, pat (no pun intended) and _perti- 
nent to my purpose: 

In a carriage of the first class, on the 
railroad between Dundalk and Dublin, we 
had as a fellow-passenger a florid-faced, 
grizzly-whiskered, benevolent-looking gen- 
tleman in drab gaiters. As we learned 
afterward, he was an Irish 
Parliament on his return from Cherbourg, 
whither he had been to do honor to his 
queen, God the 
French emperor's recently finished forti- 
cations. Not thinking for the moment 
that we were not now in England, where 
absolute taciturnity is the law which reg- 
ulates intercourse between those who have 


member of 


bless her, and to see 


not been formally introduced to each other, 
we were a little surprised at the cordiality 
and heartiness with which he entered into 
conversation. ‘ Ye are all Americans,” 
said he at length, as his eye glanced upon 
each member of our party. We admitted 
the fact, of course, and J ventured to ask 
him how he knew it. With a quizzical 
expression of countenance, and with the 
slightest imaginable touch of the brogue, 
he answered my question by asking, “ If 
ye should meet me on a railroad in Amer- 
ica would ye know me to be an [rish- 
man?” Certainly,” was the reply. 
“Then,” said he, “ here in Ireland I know 
vou to be Americans by the same token.” 
And thus, by the inductive process, we 
have reached the marrow of the ques- 


tion. ‘There is a tone of the voice—I do 
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| 
walk on. We have time to do no more 


than to look at the windows as we pass 
around the square, and thus, indeed, you 
will see all the choicest articles without 
the danger of being tempted to purchase 
beyond your means. Here on one corner 
is perhaps the most celebrated eating- 
house—that’s the only English word for 
it—in the world. It is called Chevet’s 
Magasin de Comestthbles. A little further 
on is the Café de Foy, renowned as the 
spot where, in the bloody days of the Rev- 
olution, the Dantonists were wont to hold 
their neetings and to refresh themselves 
after their daily labor. The Girondists 
had their head-quarters at the Café de 
Chartres, which is still the favorite resort 
of idle politicians, who differ, in thesé 
days, from the race which preceded them 
in the very important particular of being 
cautious as to what they say, and to whom 
they say it. Whether Louis Napoleon 
has spies and informers in these, and in 
all similar places, I do not know; but the 
popular belief that he has, answers pre- 
cisely the same purpose. And here is the 
grand secret of the perfect order which 


The gen- 


reigns everywhere in Paris. 


|darmery, known by their military uni- 


not know why I should not call it a | 


brogue—deny or doubt it as much as you 
please, by which, when you reach the 
other side of the water, you will be known 
to be an American, just as readily as you 
can here distinguish an Englishman or 
an Irishman. 

But you have been chatting long enough 
with that pretty shopkeeper. Let us 


| 


form, are indeed numerous, and, unlike 
the gentlemen who are paid for municipal 
duties among us, are, on an emergency, 
easily found. But they are not omni- 
present, which is an inconvenience adroit- 
ly remedied by the perfect faith infused 
in the popular mind that there are, nobody 
knows how many, policemen in citizen’s 
dress, constantly on the watch for evil- 
doers, and ever listening for evil-speakers. 
This may be thought very tyrannical. 
Doubtless it is, but then, on the other 
hand, it is very comfortable to those who 
have no evil designs against their fellow- 
men and no disposition to revile the pow- 
ers that be. 

As I have said these showy shops, 
stores if you insist upon American phrase- 
ology, entirely surround the parallelogram 
which was formerly a royal garden. It 
is still a garden, planted with rows of 
lime trees, and adorned with statues, foun- 
tains, and almost every variety of flower- 
ing shrubs. As the gas-lights are doing 
their best to rival sunshine, and with cred- 
itable success, you will have a good op- 
portunity to examine two very fine mod- 
ern white marble statues, one of a youth 
about to leap into the circular basin of 
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water for a bath, and the other of a boy 
playing with a goat. Near this statue is 
a solar cannon which every day at noon, 
when the weather is not cloudy, is touched 
off by the sun. So accurately is the 
machinery contrived by which this gun 


is fired, that the watch-makers in the 


neighborhood, it is said, regulate their | 


time-pieces by it. Within the garden are 
four kiosks, occupied by persons who 
make a living by letting out such news- 


papers as the government permits to be | 


Here are to be found, 
at all hours of the day, quidnunes of every 


read, at a sou each. 


variety, chatting and scanning the printed 
page. 


the basins, which are continually throwing 


Under the lime trees, and around 


up sparkling jets, are rows of chairs, occu- 
pied, during the summer months, by crowds 
of literary men and women with books, 
and by loungers enjoying themselves in 
idleness. 

These chairs are apparently a French 
institution. They are strongly made, with 
rush bottom seats, and are to be found in 
churches, as I shall have occasion to re- 
mark more particularly hereafter, and in 
all parks, gardens, and places of public 
resort. They are more comfortable than 
the hard seats, without backs, which are 


| 


over this establishment wi!l explain to you, 
with the true spirit which actuates all 
lovers of natural history, the relative mer- 
its of tabbies and tortoise-shells, blacks 
and brindles, white, spotted, speckled, and 
ring-streaked. Such a collection of cats 
is nowhere else to be found; and what- 
ever you may think of her business, you 
cannot help being pleased with Madame 
herself, as with a fluency which belongs 
only to a genuine devotee of business, 
she recounts the various good qualities of 
her stock, and the price at which any one 
of them may be purchased. 

Parisian females, we observed, occupy 
a great many positions from which they 
are utterly debarred in England and our 
own country ; but we saw no woman en- 
gaged in any occupation at all derogatory 
And yet it Is 
wonderful how much larger is the propor- 


to the delicacy of her sex. 


tion of females who superintend various 
departments of business, and how much 
more gracefully (and that word in this 
connection is synonymous with efficiently ) 
they perform their ‘Yo retail 
chintz, calicoes, children’s lace caps, cor- 


duties. 


sets, or crinoline, it does not seem absv- 


lutely necessary that men should be em 


placed at wide intervals in some of our 


public squares. It is said, too, although 
for this I cannot vouch, that although the 
chairs are left exposed by night as well as 
by day, none of them ever meet the fate 
which befel the picket fence around the 
square which glorifies the name of ‘Tomp- 
kins, in this empire city, every vestige of 
which was carried off for fire-wood by our 
What struck us 
the fact 
that no pen-knives appear to have been 


patriotic fellow-citizens. 
as rather remarkable, too, was 
used upon them, and we found no initials 
cut upon their backs, from which you may 
infer, if you please, that they are not 
patronized tu any great extent by the de- 
scendants of Brother Jonathan 

You have now, I suppose, pretty well 
examining the 


however, 


satisfied your curiosity in 
Palais Royal. Here 


very modest-looking establishment, but a 


1S, one 


little out of our way, at which we may 


spend a few minutes. Itis such a bazaar 
us you never saw before, and will proba- 
bly never see again. As nearly as I can 


translate the sign-board, it is, The grand, 


universal emporium for cats and kiilens 
of every variely. 


The lady who presides 


ployed. Females can answer, as well as 
they, that everlastingly reiterated ques- 
tion, Will it wash? So, too, they ean fit 
a laced boot or a gaiter upon the fvot of 
one of their own sex; and if I may be par- 
doned for my presumption in so saying, 
there seems to my eye an evident propri- 
ety in their doing it. Hands masculine 
are not indispensible for retailing jewelry, 
eard cases, thimbles, tape, knitting nee- 
dles, bodkins, fancy-soaps, essences, reti 
cules, nor ten thousand other knickknacks 
IXven to dispose of books and stationary, 
or to dispense from bottles and drawers, 
drugs and medicines, women may do as 
well as men, always provided they know 
as much, and some do, as a countryman of 
ours partially admitted when, on his return 
from a colloquy with one engaged in the 
business, he said, ** 1 declare that woman 
knows almost as much as some men.” 
But in Franee females aspire to even 
They manage the tele- 
graph wires. At railway stations they 
sell the tickets, and seem never to be weary 


higher positions. 


of answering questions relative to the ar- 
rival and departure of the trains. It is re- 
markable that every official of this kind of 
whom we had occasion to seek information 
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in England was of the other sex, and was 
weary. At least we could think of no 
other excuse, at once charitable and plaus- 
ible, for the surly brevity of his answers. 
Of all the French hotels with which we 
made any acquaintance, at Calais, at Rouen, 
and in Paris, ladies had the superintendence. 
At the latter, one of the largest in the city, 
where there are constantly two or three 
hundred guests, the cooks and the waiters 
are men, but the entire management is 
under the direction of a Madame and a 
Mademoiselle. ‘Chey welcome each new- 
comer, assign him his apartments, keep 
the books of the establishment, make out 
the bilis, receive the money, and are the 
supreme authority from attic to cellar. If 
you have any grievance you may make it 
known with the absolute certainty of its 
being instantly redressed, and with their 
thanks to you for giving the information. 
From them you will receive a prompt and 


polite answer to any questions you may | 


propose, ‘There is nothing that they do 
not know, or which they will not ascertain 
for you, if within the bounds of possibility. 
Those who have had occasion to live much 
in the best hotels in our own happy coun- 
try know that these matters are managed 
differently here. And yet I would not in- 
sinuate that the reader has never stopped 
at a first-class American house, where the 
male functionaries who attend to these 
duties did not remind him of the ursine 
denizens of the forest. Still it occurs te 
me, as it will, I think, to all who spend 
even a few days at a Parisian hotel, that 


. - . ° | 
if the comfort of the guests is the para- | 


mount object—which is, you may say, beg- 
ging the whole question—our system is 


susceptible of some slight modifications and | 


improvements. Whether if our hotels 
were placed in charge of women instead 
of men anything more home-like would be 
the result, or whether females with the 


necessary qualifications could be obtained 


y us, are questions that I cannot 


5 


amon 
answer. 

I suppose you to be pretty well fatigued, 
but it is not very late, and we may do a 
little more of Paris before bed-time. Here 
is a voiture de place, Anglice a hackney 
coach. 
the driver wheels over to where we are 
standing, and opens his coach-door. 
do you hesitate to get in? Ah, I see. 
With the caution indelibly impressed upon 
you by your experience in a land of free- 


At aslight beckoning of the hand | 


Why | 
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| dom, you think it necessary to wait until 
a solemn bargain is made with the coach- 
man. You would like to know how far 
you may go for your money, or how much 
will satisfy him for the drive. Strange as 
it may seem, neither you nor the driver 
| have anything to do with that matter. It 
was all determined long before you thought 
| of visiting Paris. The prefect of the police 
' made the bargain for you. As we do not 
know precisely where we are going, all 
that is necessary is to point to one of the 
neighboring illuminated clocks and say to 
the Jehu, @ ?’heure, which means that we 
engage him at the rate of two frances an 
hour. Without a word he tips his hat, 
receives the necessary direction as to the 


route, and drives on. 

By the Rue de Castiglone we reach 
the celebrated square known as the Place 
Vendome, asymmetrical octagon, surround- 
ed by houses of uniform architecture, the 
upper stories of which are ornamented 
with Corinthian pilasters. They are 
among the best and most expensive 
dwellings in the city. In the center of 
the square is that statue of Napoleon, to 
which I adverted in a former paper. It 
stands upon the summit of a column, built 
in imitation of the pillar of Trajan at 
| Rome, of which it preserves the propor- 

tions, but is considerably larger. ‘The ped- 
| estal and shaft are of stone, covered with 
| bronze bas-reliefs, which the guide-book 
| Says were cast out of one thousand two 
| hundred pieces of Russian and Austrian 
cannon. Four immense bronze eagles, 
supporting garlands of oak, are perched 
upon the corners of the pedestal. The 
bas-reliefs of the shaft pursue a spiral di- 
rection to the capital, and display the 
principal battles in which France was 
victorious, from the departure of the 
troops from Boulogne, down to the me- 
| morable day of Austerlitz. ‘The original 
| statue of Napoleon, which was placed up- 
' on the acroterium during the palmy days 
| of the empire, was ignominiously taken 
| down in 1814, and melted up to form a 
horse, which horse may still be seen on 
the Pont neuf, straddled by an image of 
one of the besotted-looking Bourbons, 
whose name I have forgotten. It is.some 
satisfaction to know that the horse: thus 
made out of the hero is a very good- 
looking, spirited animal, and that no 
| part of the Corsican’s image was convert- 
'ed into a representation of Bourbonie 


| 
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flesh and bones. Soon after Louis 
Philippe came to the throne, at the cost 
of a million and a half of francs, the pres- 


ent statue was made, and with great cere- | 


mony reared upon the top of the column. 
As we gaze upon it, by the light of this 


glorious full-orbed moon, which throws | 
her silvery light upon his tranquil coun- | 


tenance, we incline to forget everything 
in his history, but his love for France. 


Ife seems, with his arms folded, to be 


looking down upon us, not indeed like a 


warrior taking his rest, but like an ever- | 


watehful guardian of his country’s glory. 


Around this column the imperial band, | 


said to be the best trained 


the world, assemble every evening for an | 


hour, and delight the thousands who 
throng the square with unsurpassable 
strains of martial music. Once a year, 


on the anniversary of his birth, the old 
soldiers of Napoleon who still survive, 
parade in the Place Vendéme, and hang 
immortelles upon the 
his monument. 


fresh wreaths of 
railing which surrounds 
We may examine them at our leisure, but 
it is scarcely less than sacrilege to touch 
or displace them ; and by the light of the 
gas-lamps we may copy for our friends at 
home the inscription upon the tablet : 

Neapolio Imp. Aug. Monumentum belli Ger- 
manici, Anno. MDCCCY. Trimestri_ spatio, 
ductu suo, profligati, ex wre capto, Gloria ex- 
ercitus maximi dicavit. 

But let us drive on. Down the Rue 
Luzembourg, and into that magnificent 
street the Rue de Rivoli, one of the larg- 
est, as it is alsoone of the most celebrated 
avenues in Paris, which you must come 
and examine more leisurely by day-light, 
as we are in haste now to reach, and to 
spend a few minutes in the Place de la 
Concorde. It is a beautiful square, en- 
closed with balustrades, respectively ter- 
minating in the basements of eight collos- 
sal statues, emblematically designed to 
represent the provinical Lille, 
Strasbourg, Bordeaux, Nantes, Marseilles, 
Brest, Rouen, and Lyons. In the center 
of this square stands the Obelisk of Luxor, 
referred to, and surrounding it are 


elites, 


before 
twenty rostral columns, bearing immense 


lamps, wonderfully prodigal of gas-light. 


Here are also two fountains, each consist- 
ing of a circular basin fifty feet in diameter. 
Dolphins, Tritons, Nereids, and nameless 
fantastic figures, are spouting columns of 
water in every direction, 


—_— | 
musicians 1n | 





| 
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But I did not bring you here merely to 
look at these things. It is a fitting 
place for an evening meditation, and here 
you may refresh your memory by recall- 


| ing bloody scenes of which you read when 


you studied French history at school, and 
which then seemed to you like romance 
rather than reality. 

There, your feet are even now upon 
the spot where stood the scaffold which 
was moistened with the blood of Marie 
Antoinette, the beautiful wife of Louis 
XVI. He himself, as you remember, was 
put to death a few months previously, and 
the guillotine by which the head of his 
sister was taken off stood there upon your 
right. 

In little more than two years (1793-5) 
nearly three thousand persons, male and 
female, were here guillotined. Among 
them were Charlotte Corday, the Duke of 
Orleans, Danton, Desmoulins, Anacharsis 
Clootz, and Robespierre, whose names 
and deeds fill many bloody pages in the an- 
nals of the nation. The incessant gayety 
and jabber of the living crowds around 
you cannot drive away the thought that 
possibly the spirits of the dead are ming- 
ling with the throng, and the damp soil 
on which you tread seems even yet redo- 
lentof blood. With such thoughts crowd- 
ing upon us, we were unable to appreciate 
the ghastly humor whieh has designated 
this spot as the Place of Concord. 

It was while standing here that one of 
our party expressed an ardent desire to 
see that far-famed instrument the guillo- 
It so happened that no execution 
our stay 


tine. 
was likely to take place during 
in Paris. Yet Monsieur may the 
guillotine, of course.. But not to-night. 
The spot where it is now erected, when 
occasion calls. for it, is in front of the 
prison in the Rue de la Roquette. Fora 
pecuniary the gentleman 
who has charge of it will cause it to be 
set up and explain to you, with most min- 
ute accuracy, the mode of its operation, 
I do not intend to take you to see it, and 
have here alluded to it, because of its inti- 
mate association with the we are 
now examining. As the ten thousandth 
illustration of a strange facet in the his- 
tory of inventions, the guillotine was not 
the result of the genius of the man whose 
At least so they tell you 


see 


consideration 


spot 


name it bears. 
in Paris. 
But we are now in the Elysian Fields, 
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(Champs Elysées.) This is the favorite 


resort of the Parisians in the summer- 
time, by day and by night. Here the 
shop-keeper and the artisan may be seen 
jostling the men of wealth and fashion, 
while aristocratic velvets and cashmere 
shawls meet in close contact with humble 
merinoes and coarse tartans. You think 
as you gaze upon the crowd—the pedes- 
trians and the carriages of every conceiv- 
able description which throng the broad 
avenue—that there never was so happy < 
people. Some morose philosopher may 
whisper in your ear that this is only the 
the appearance of enjoyment 
merely. Perhaps it is. It is very pleas- 
ant to look upon, nevertheless, and it is 
possible that these people, now that the 
labors of the day are over, might be as 
wicked, and hatch mischief quite as read- 
ily, in the crowded streets of the metrop- 
garrets and cellars in which 


outside, 


olis, in the 
they live, or in low drinking shops, as 
here under the shade of these beautiful 
trees, surrounded by the glories of nature 
and the most skillful handiwork of art. 
Here are stalls for the sale of children’s 
toys, and gingerbread, which is retailed 
quite a large lump for a sou. Refectories 
and coffee-houses seem to be in regular 
gradation, from the cheapest to the most 
aristocratic and highest in price. There 
is a circus which is devoted to feats of 
horsemanship, and several stages are 
erected in different places, where singing 
and instrumental music may be heard gra- 
tuitously, the proprietors depending en- 
tirely upon the profits arising from the 
sale of refreshments. ‘There are jugglers 
and mountebanks performing their won- 
derful feats, swings, wooden horses and 
carriages whirling around groups of little 
children, and almost every conceivable va- 
riety of amusement, with one exception, 
for young and old of all classes. The ex- 
ception is, there is no gambling, which I 
mention as creditable not so much 
those who make, as to those who enforce 
the laws, for you know there are laws 
against this practice in our own country. 
These pleasure grounds, remember, are 
in the heart of the city. They are in 
length a mile and a quarter, and vary in 
width from a quarter to something more 
than half a mile. A row of cast iron 
lamp-posts, in close proximity to each 
other, and varying in height, extends the 
whole length of the main avenue. The 
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effect, as you look from either extremity, is 
strikingly beautiful. Between these rows 
of lamps, on a road hard as adamant and 
level as the floor of a parlor, we drive to 
the end of our evening tour, The Arch of 


Triumph, or, as it is called, L’arc de Tri- 
| omphe de l’ Etoile. 


| five feet wide. 


| triumphs. 


I cannot hope, within the limits at my 
disposal, to give an adequate description 
of this proud monument, designed by the 
first Napoleon and commemorative of his 
A few of the bare facts and 
figures must suffice ; and first, of course, 
for with us Americans pecuniary matters 
always claim precedence, we were told, 
and I put it down in my note book, that 
the total cost of the monument was about 
ten and a half millions of Francs. It 
consists of a vast central arch, forty-five 
feet in width, by ninety feet high, over 
the top of which rises a bold entablature 
with an attic, which makes the entire 
height of the structure one hundred and 
fifty-two feet. There is also a transver- 
sal arch fifty-seven feet high and twenty- 
Each pier of the princi- 
pal front is ornamented with a projecting 
pedestal, supporting groups of figures in 
alto releivo. The impost of the main 
arch runs, in a bold cornice, round the 
four sides ; the spandrils and frieze are en- 


| riched with various figures, and the attic, 
| crowned by 2 cornice and plinth, is divi- 


ded into compartments, each of which is 
inscribed with the name of some great 
victory. The names of generals who 
were deemed worthy of the honor (there 
are between three and four hundred of 
them) are inscribed upon the. transverse 


arches on the pedestal. One of the piers 


| has an admirably executed group, repre- 


| to the standard. 
to | 


senting the departare of the grand army in 
1792. The genius of War is summoning 
the nations to arms, and soidiers of all 
ages and in various uniforms are hurrying 
Each of these figures is 
eighteen feet high. On another pier is 
executed, in like manner, a colossal figure 
of Victory, represented as placing a crown 
upon the head of Napoleen, while van- 
quished nations are at his feet, and history 
is recording his deeds. Other subjects 
are also represented,—the surrender of 
Mustapha Pacha at the battle of Aboukir, 
the death of General Marceau, the battle 
of Austerlitz, the passage of the bridge of 
Arcala, the taking of Alexandria, and a 
strikingly expressive group representing 
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the resistance of the French nation to the 
invading armies of 1814. Of course all 
these works were not designed by the 
great emperor nor executed in his day. 
The grand project of the triumphal arch 
originated with him, but between the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone and its completion 
a period of thirty years elapsed, as you 
may learn from the inscription : 


Ce monument, commence en 1806, en 


lhonneur de la Grande Armee, longtemps in- 
terrompu, continue en 1825 avee une dedicace 
en 1836 ..... 


nouvelle, a ete acheve eee 
a la gloire des Ar- 


qui l’a consacre 


mées Francaises. 

You will have no difficulty in interpret- 
ing that morsel of French, it is so much 
like English ; and if you have your share 
of that which is the birthright 
of your countrymen, you may guess to 


‘cuteness 


whom the relative gu: refers, and supply 
the in the If 
have not, the information may be obtained 


hiatus inscription. you 


by asking for it, from a straight and 
gaunt old man, who was once a soldier in 
the grand army, and who was wounded at 
the battle of the Pyramids. We had a 
great deal of pleasant chat with him on 
several occasions, and found him equally 
intelligent and polite, although more than 
ears of age. By some hocus po- 
cus the 


cheated out of his pension, and now makes 


eighty 
of present government, he was 
a scanty living by attending vistors to the 
different sights worth seeing in the capi- 
tal. Ile tell that the words 
which have been erased were Par le 
Louis Philippe I.er, and if you ask him 


words were 


will you 


rot 
by whose authority these ob- 
literated, as you will not, for you know 
well enough, you will see his eye twinkle ; 
and if there be no suspicious looking per- 
sons about, he will tell you that, in his 
judgment, the man who caused this mu- 
tilation, though he upon the 
throne of France, has no Bonaparte blood 


even sits 
in his veins, and is in fact no better than 
a base and cowardly tyrant. 

Similar opinions are found generally 
prevalent, though for the most part close- 
ly shut up in men’s bosoms, and only ut- 
out by 
As for loyalty, using that 


tered when drawn favorable cir- 
cumstances. 
word in the sense in which the English 
use it with reference to their queen, we 
inferred that there is, at the present day, 


very little of it in France. As to the 


friendship subsisting between the two na- 
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tions, as evinced by the cordial meetings 





| about walk to the church of St. Roch. 


day in our goodly city. 


between Victoria and Napoleon, (they al- 
ways kiss when they meet,) we were 
driven to the conclusion that it is, on the 
part of France, a mere sham. How 
fervent it may be on the part of John 
Bull, I may have occasion to inquire here- 
after. At present I will only say that 
among the Parisians the memory of Wa- 
terloo and of St. Helena is as fresh as 
ever it was, and the general sentiment of 
Frenchmen, so far as we could gather it, 
that they owe perfidious Albion a 
thrashing, and that one of these days she 
is destined to take it. 


1s 


SUNDAY IN PARIS. 

We rose earlier this morning than might 
have been expected from the fatigues of 
yesterday, and after breakfast took a round- 
To 
our surprise we found that most of the 
shops in the principal streets were closed ; 
perhaps not quite as large a proportion as 
we are in the habit of seeing shut on Sun- 
We heard none 


| of that discordant yelling of the news-boys 


which was mixed up with our reminiscence 
of the Sabbath preceding our departure 
for the Old World. Orderly and well- 
dressed people were walking the streets, 
and Romish priests, in clerical garb, were 


passing, with rapid pace and down-cast 


eyes, to the performance of their several 
duties. We had selected the church of 
San Roch for our first visit, not only be- 
cause it was in the neighborhood of our 
hotel, but because there the wealthiest and 
most aristocratic families in Paris congre- 
gate, and the ceremonies are of the most 


character. We wanted to see 


imposing 
Romanism in its best array ; nor were we 
disappointed. ‘The church is decorated 


with painting and sculpture ; and the music, 
with organs and trumpets, and the voices 
of men and boys, (no females,) exceeded 
anything we had ever heard. Indeed one 
of our party—and he had attended concerts 
and oratorios where the best singers were 
engaged—declared that he had never heard, 
and never expects again to hear anything 
like it this side of the Celestial City. 

The congregation was very large and 
apparently devout. The female portion 
of it were dressed with great plainness ; 
none of them, and, as I have intimated, 


| . 
| they included the wealthiest people of the 


metropolis, were gaudily attired. There 
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was, too, what we do not often see in 
Protestant places of worship, an indis- 


criminate mingling of all classes. The 
rich and the poor met together. With the 
exception of one rather elevated and con- 
spicuous seat, which, we were told, is re- 
served for the empress Eugenie, who at- 
tends here when in the city, there was no 
distinction in the accommodations provided 
for the people. There are no pews in the 


house. Rush-bottom chairs, of the plain- 


Oo 
} o 
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| ment that I shall never forget, in honor of 


him who invented the manual language by 
which the dumb speak. The readers of 
Tue Nationa will remember that we 
ave, in a former volume, a sketch of the 


| life of the good Abbe de l’Epée, aceompa- 


nied by a life like delineation of his benevo- 
lent features.* Here, in one of the chapels 
of San Roch, is the good man’s monument. 
It was erected by voluntary contributions 


| . . . 7 
from the deaf and dumb in all parts of 


est kind, were crowded closely together, | 
and the first comers occupied them at their | 


pleasure. 


Of course there was no occa- 


sion for the services of a polite sexton to 
| they should be in Jife, are looking up to 


designate where a stranger might sit, and 
no scope for those gentlemanly attentions 
which give character to our own wealthier 
congregations, and which vacate a pew in 
order that the late-coming lady may grace- 
fully rustle, with her bright satin, to the 
further end of it. 

But that ravishing music, do I think 
there was anything in it like acceptable 
worship? Iam not sure that there was ; 
and yet if I should find fault with it, might 
it not seem like casting a reproach upon 
those who have the management of these 
matters in Protestant congregations in our 
own land? Many of them, you know, pay 
for the services of the choir without very 
severe scrutiny into the morals of the art- 


| 


istes, and they get the best music they 


can find, and that the congregation can af- 


ford, which is just what the Romanists in 


Paris do, with this difference, that there 


they have a larger field from which to se- | 


lect, and more funds for this purpose at 
their disposal. 
ness of the assembled multitude, I pray 
you do not question me too closely. I 
have said that they all appeared devout, 
which I could not say of that part of a con- 
gregation in a church not far from where 
I now am, who sat bolt upright, last Sun- 
day, during prayer-time, and some of whom 
gazed listlessly about them from the begin- 
ning to the end of it. In either case I 
presume to pass no judgment. Man look- 
eth on the outward appearance only. It 
is His province to look into the heart. 
This church of San Roch not the 
largest in the city, nor the most highly 
It is, however, four hundred 


1S 


ornamented. 
feet in length, and contains some admirable 
works of art. Among others there is a 
marble tablet to the memory of Pierre Cor- 
neille, who was buried here ; and a monu- 


Then, as to the devout- 


| “the American chapel.” 


France. It is simple and chaste in design, 
a plain sarcophagus supporting his bust, 
while little children, mute in Parian 
marble as our heavenly Father willed that 


him with countenances expressive of grati- 
tude and love. The inscription struck us 
as peculiarly expressive and appropriate : 
VIRO ADMODUM MIRABILI 
SACERDOTI DE L’EPEE, 
QUI FECIT, EXEMPLO SALVATORIS, 
MUTOS LOQUL 

In the afternoon we attended worship in 
It is a neat little 
edifice, with some pretensions to archi- 
tectural beauty. A placard at the door in- 
forms visitors that the service in the morn- 
ing is Episcopal, and in the afternoon 
Presbyterian. We had it, of course, in 
the latter style. ‘There were about fifty 
people present, and the pastor’s discourse 
was founded on the text, ** By grace are 
ye saved,” etc. This grace, we were told, 
is shown in the election of some of our 
race to eternal life, without reference to 
their own good works or to any prevision 
on the part of the Almighty. But this 
election, said the speaker, does not imply, 
as some suppose, (and we confess ourselves 


| to have been, and even yet to be of the num- 


ber who do suppose,) that they who are not 


| elected may, with propriety, be called rep- 


| appears, and offers to save them all. 


; Songs. 


robates. The preacher illustrated his idea 
by the figure of a party of drunken men in 
An angel 
But 
they are all intoxicated, and instead of 
heeding the invitation, all turn a deaf ear, 
and continue to sing their bacchanalian 
Now, if this good angel should 
seize a few of them, and save them in spite 
of themselves, it would be an act of grace 


a rickety boat on a rough sea. 


| on his part, implying nothing like the rep- 


robation of the others, and no lack of good- 
ness in leaving those to drown who would 


* NationaL MaGazing, vol. ix, p. 388, 
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not accept his offer. Round this idea the 
speaker revolved as on a pivot, but, owing, 
it may be, to the prejudices of education, 
we were not greatly edified by the dis- 
The logic did not appear to us 
very conclusive, nor the drift of the ser- 
mon calculated to benefit saint or sinner. 


course, 


In our hearts, God forgive us if we were 
wrong, we were glad that there were so 
few present to hear such an exhibition of 
the Gospel, in a chapel honored by the 
name ** American,” and sustained by the 
contributions of our countrymen of all de- 
nominations. 

with some difficulty, we 
It stands 


In the evening, 
found the Wesleyan Chapel. 
back from the main street, and is incom- 
We heard 
a good sermon on the one sacrifice for 
sins, (I[lebrews x, 12,) and were glad to 
learn that the erection of a new building 


modious and badly ventilated. 


in a better locality is in contemplation. 
séidilieaee 

FUR-HUNTING IN THE FAR WEST. 

T is rarely that any trading pursuit in 

modern days is combined with roman- 
tic incident or adventure; but this, more 
than would be generally supposed, is a 
foremost distinction of the fur-trade. it 
has to be carried on in remote and unsettled 
countries, amid the hostilities of savages, 
the perils of the elements, and a continual 
succession of varied and harassing vicissi- 
tudes. The history of such an enterprise 
may therefore be considered as likely to 
recommend itself to the attention of all 
who take an interest in difficult and hazard- 
ous undertakings ; and, under this impres- 
sion, we propose to exhibit, for the service 
of our readers, some of the exploits and 
incidental wayfarings of a notable and ac- 
complished fur-hunter, who has lately pub- 
lished an agreeable and entertaining book 


The 


on the subject of his experiences.* 





| 
| 
| 
| 





sudvject acquires additional interest, as the | 
| 


scene of our author's exploits lies in the vi- 
| 


cinity of that territory where the new gold | 


regions have been recently discovered. 
Mr. Alexander Ross informs us that he 
has spent the last forty-four years of his 


life, without a single day’s intermission, in 


the Indian territories of North America; 
and though he has not been all the time 
engaged in actual fur-hunting, he was so 


°“The Fur-Hunters of the Far West: a Nar- 
rative of Adventures in the Orezen and Rocky 
By Alexander Ross. 


Mountains.” 
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employed for a considerable period, and, as 
might be expected, is able to furnish us 
with information respecting the nature and 
management of his pursuit such as is not 
at present elsewhere obtainable. His con- 
nection with fur-hunting appears to have 
been commenced in the service of the 
Pacific Fur Company—an American asso- 
ciation established on the Oregon or Col- 
umbia river by the celebrated Mr. Astor, 
which, after a few years’ existence, proved 
a failure. Mr. Ross then transferred his 
services to the Northwest Company, with 
which he remained connected until, in 1821, 
it became united with the great Hudson's 
Bay Company, when, following “ the ir- 
resistible propensity of his inclination to 
see more of the Indian country,” he once 
more changed his masters. He continued 
to conduct fur-hunting expeditions, and to 
hold command of various trading stations, 
until the year 1825, when he obtained an 
appointment of a less active description at 
Red River Settlement, in Rupert’s Land, 
where he is now permanently stationed. 
His recollections of Indian life and fur- 
hunting, accordingly, refer to events and 
times preceding the date last mentioned ; 
but they are not on that account the less 
original or exciting in the detail, and they 
may be taken as an accurate representa- 
tion of all that is remarkable in the adventur- 
ous occupation to which they have relation. 
We shall not attempt to follow the nar- 
rative consecutively, as that would reduce 
us to the necessity of presenting a dull 
abridgment; and what we are most de- 
sirous of showing is a few of the details of 
adventure with which the book abounds. 
Here, to begin with, is a description of 
what we may call an Indian horse fair, in 
which it will be seen the traffic is some- 
times carried on with as little principle and 
fair-dealing as we are familiar with in so 
called civilized life. The scene is near 
the central part of the Oregon country, 
and the journey was made thither for the 
purpose of buying horses of the natives : 
The second day after our friends left us, we 
entered the Eyakema Valley—the beautiful Eya- 
kema Valley—so called by the whites. But on 
the present occasion there was nothing either 
beautiful or interesting to us, for we had scarce- 
ly advanced three miles when a camp in the 
true Mameluke style presented itself—a camp 
of which we could see the beginning but not the 
end. It could not have contained less than 
three thousand men, exclusive of women and 
children, and treble that number of horses. It 
was a grand and imposing sight in the wilder- 
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ness, covering more than six miles in every 


direction. Councils, root-gathering, hunting, 
horse-racing, foot-racing, gambling, singing, 


dancing, drumming, yelling, and a thousand 
other things which I cannot mention were going 
on around us. 


Company) and tell your story.” 


The din of men, the noise of women, the 


screaming of children, the tramping of horses, 
and howling of dogs, was more than can well 
be described. Let the reader picture to himself 
&® great city in an uproar, it will afford some 
idea of our position. In an Indian camp you 
see life without disguise—the feelings, the pas- 
sions, the propensities, as they ebb and flow in 
the savage breast. In this field of savage glory 
all was motion and commotion; we advanced 
through groups of men and bands of horses, till 
we reached the very center of the camp, and 
there the sight of the chiefs’ tents admonished 
us to dismount and pay them our respects, a3 
we depended on them for our protection. 


The moment we dismounted we were 
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With these 
instructions we parted, and with but little hopes 
of our ever meeting again. 

I had no sooner set about getting the women 
off, than the husbands expressed a wish to ac- 
company them, ‘The desire was natural, yet I 
had to oppose it. This state of things distract- 
ed my attention ; my eyes had now to be on my 
own people, as well as on the Indians, as I was 
apprehensive they would desert. ‘There is no 
hope for the women by going alone,” said the 
husbands, “no hope for us by remaining here. 
We might as well be killed in the attempt to 
escape, as remain to be killed here.” “ No,” 
said I, “by remaining here, we do our duty; 
by going, we should be deserting our duty.” 


To this remonstrance they made no reply. 


sur- | 


rounded, and the savages, giving two or three | 


war-whoops and yells, drove the animals we had 
ridden out of sight; this of itself was a hostile 
We had to judge from appearances, 
My first care 


movement. 
and be guided by circumstances. 


The Indians soon perceived that they had 
been outwitted. They turned over our baggage, 
and searched in every hole and corner. Disap- 
pointment creates ill-humor: it was so with the 
Indians. They took the men’s guns out of their 
hands, fired them off at their feet, and then, 
with savage laughter, laid them down again; 
took their hats off their heads, and after strut- 
ting about with these for some time, jeeringly 


| gave them back to their owners: all this time 


was to try and direct their attention to some- | 


thing new, and to get rid of the temptation 
there was to dispose of my goods; so without a 
moment’s delay I commenced a trade in horses. 


But every horse I bought during that and the 


following day, as well as those we had brought 
with us, were instantly driven out of sight in 
the midst of yelling and jeering; nevertheless 
I continued to trade while an article remained, 
putting the best face on things I could, and 
taking no notice of their conduct, as no insult 
or violence had as yet been offered to ourselves 
personally. ‘Two days and nights had now 
elapsed since our arrival, without food or sleep ; 
the Indians refused us the former, and our own 
anxiety deprived us of the latter. 

During the third day I discovered that the 
two women (who accompanied the party) were 
to have been either killed or taken from us and 
made slaves. So surrounded were we for miles 
on every side, that we could not stir unobserved ; 
yet we had to devise some means for their 
escape, and to get them clear of the camp was 
a task of no ordinary difficulty and danger. In 
this critical conjuncture, however, something 
had to be done, and that without delay. One of 
them had a child at the breast, which increased 
the difficulty. ‘To attempt sending them back 


they never interfered with me, but I felt that 
every insult offered to my men was an indirect 
insult offered to myself. 

The day after the women went off, I ordered 
one of the men to try and cook something for 
us; for hitherto we had eaten nothing since our 
arrival, except a few raw roots which we man- 
aged to get unobserved. But the kettle was no 
sooner on the fire than five or six spears bore 


| off, in savage triumph, the contents; they even 


emptied out the water, and threw the kettle on 
one side; and this wag no sooner done than 
thirty or forty ill-favored wretches fired a volley 
in the embers before us, which caused a cloud 


| of smoke and ashes to ascend, darkening the air 
| around us; a strong hint not to put the kettle 
| any more on the fire, and we took it. 


by the road they came, would have been sacri- | 


ficing them. To attempt an unknown path 
through the rugged mountains, however doubt- 
ful the issue, appeared the only prospect that 
held out a glimpse of hope; therefore to this 
mode of escape I directed their attention. As 
soon as it was dark they set out on their forlorn 
adventure, without food, guide, or protection, 
to make their way home under a kind Provi- 
dence. ‘ You are to proceed,” said I to them, 
‘due north, cross the mountains, and keep in 
that direction till you fall on the Pisscows 
tiver; take the first canoe you find, and pro- 
ceed with all diligence down to the mouth of it, 
and there await our arrival; but if we are not 
there on the fourth day, you may proceed to 
Oakanagan (one of the principal forts of the 


At this time, the man who had put tie kettle 
on the fire took the knife with which he had 


| cut the venison to lay it by, when one of the 


Indians, called Eyactana, a bold and turbulent 
chief, snatched it out of his hand; the man in 
an angry tone demanded his knife, saying to 
me, “I'll have my knife from the villian, life or 
death.” “No,” said I. The chief, seeing the 
man angry, threw down his robe, and grasping 
the knife in his fist, with the point downward, 
raised his arm, making a motion in advance as 
if he intended using it. The crisis had now ar- 
At this moment there was a dead si- 
lence. The Indians were flocking in from all 
quarters: a dense crowd surrounded us. Nota 
moment was to be lost; delay would be fatal, 
and nothing now seemed to remain for us but 
to sell our lives as dearly as possible. With 
this impression, grasping a pistol, I advanced a 
step toward the villain who held the knife, with 
the full determination of putting an end to his 
career before any of us should fall; but while 
in the act of lifting my foot and moving my 
arm, a second idea flashed across my mind, ad- 
monishing me to soothe, and not to prevoke, 
the Indians, that Providence might yet make a 
This thought saved the 
Instead of drawing 


rived ! 


way for us to escape. 
Indian’s life, and ours too. 
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the pistol, as I intended, I took a knife from | the river Columbia, all hands, with the ex- 


my belt, such as travelers generally use in this 
country, and presented it to him, saying, “* Here, 
my friend, is a chief’s knife; I give it to you; 
that is not a chief’s knife, give it back to the 
man.” Fortunately he took mine in his hand ; 
but, still sullen and savage, he said nothing. 
The moment was a critical one; our fate hung 
as by athread: I shall never forget it. All the 
bystanders had their eyes now fixed on the 
chief, thoughtful and silent as he stood; we 


also stood motionless, not knowing what a mo- | 


ment might bring forth. 
At last the savage handed the man his knife, 


and turning mine round and round for some | 


time in his hands, exclaimed, ‘*Sheaugh meyokat 
waltz 
These words he repeated over and over again. 
He was delighted. ‘The Indians flocked round 
him; all admired the toy; and in the excess 
of his joy he harangued the multitude in our 
favor. Fickle, indeed, are savages. ‘They were 
now no longer enemies, but friends. Several 
others, following KEyacktana’s example, har- 
turn, all in favor of the whites. 


angued in 


”_ Look, my friend, at the chief's knife.” | 


'his done, the great men squatted themseives | 


down, the pipe ef peace was called for; and 
while it was going round and round the smok- 
ing circle, I gave each of the six principal chiefs 
a small paper-cased looking-glass and a little 
vermillion as a present; and in return, they 
presented me with two horses and twelve beay- 
ers, while the women soon brought us 4 variety 
of eatables. 

“This sudden change regulated my move- 
ments. Indeed, I might say the battle was won. 
I now made a speech to them in turn, and, as 
many of them understood the language I spoke, 
I asked them what I should say to the great 
white chief when I got home, when he asks me 


What shall I say to him? At this question it 
was easy to see that their pride was touched. 
“Tell him,” said Eyacktana, “that we have 
but one mouth and one word; all the horses 
you have bought from us are yours; they shall 
be delivered up.” This was just what I want- 
ed. After a little counseling among them- 
selves, Eyacktana was the first to speak, and he 
undertook to see them collected. 


The work of collecting the animals, | 


which had been dispersed all over the camp, 
took up considerable time, but it was 
eventually effected ; and the next day Mr. 
Ross and his people, in possession of 


eighty-five horses, proceeded on their jour- | 


ney to their fort of Oakanagan. 
Not long afterward an accident oc- 


ception of one man, perishing. Although 
the accident took place in broad daylight, 
and in front of the fort, the circumstance 
was not perceived or known for some hours 
after, when John Little, the surviving man, 
arrived at the fort, and communicated the 
intelligence. Mr. Ross gives the sad tale 
in the man’s own words, as follows: 


“We pushed from the wharf,” said John 
Little, “at tive o’clock in the afternoon, the 
wind blowing a gale at the time, and the tide 
settingin. ‘The boat was ballasted with stones; 
we were eight on board, and there was a heavy 
surf about two miles out in the stream; she 
filled and sunk like a stone. A terrible shriek 
closed the scene. The top of the mast was still 
above the surface of the water; I got hold of it, 
but the first or second swell swept me away. 
In a moment nothing was to be seen or heard 
but the rolling waves and whistling winds. 
Jack, @ young sailor lad, and I took to swim- 
ming, and with great exertions reached a dry 
sand-bank in the channel, about three quarters 
of a mile ahead of us; but the tide flowing at 
the time, and forced by the gale, soon set us 
afloat. Here we shook hands, bade each other 
farewell, and took to swimming again. At the 
distance of a mile we reached another flat sand- 


| bank, but the tide got there nearly as scon as 


| ourselves, and we were again soon afloat. 


curred which painfully illustrates the dan- | 
could hardly get his hands from the stump.” 


gers to which the fur-hunters are subjected 
in journeying from one place to another in 
the wild unsettled country wherein their 
labors are carried on. A boat containing 
Messrs. Donald M’Tavish and Alexander 
Henry, two partners of long standing and 
high reputation in the Northwest service, 
with six men, was swamped in crossing 


where are all the horses I bought from you. | to let go my hand. 


Jack 
was much exhausted, and I was little better; 
and the wet and cold had so benumbed us that 
we had scarcely any feeling or strength. We 
now shook hands again, anxiously looking for 
relief toward the fort. Here poor Jack began 
to cry like a child, and refused for some time 
I told him to take courage ; 
and pointing to a stump ahead of us, said to 
him, ‘If we get there we shall be safe.’ Then 
bidding each other adieu, we once more took to 
swimming, in hopes of reaching the stump I had 
pointed to, which was better than half a mile 
off. I reached and grasped it with almost my 
last breath ; but poor Jack, although within ten 
yards of it, could not do so—it was too much 
for him, and I could render him no assistance. 
Here he struggled and sank, and I saw him no 
more. I had been grasping the stump with the 
clutch of despair, for more than half an hour, 
when fortunately, a little before dusk, an Indian 
canoe passing along shore, discovered my situ- 
ation and saved my life. The water had reached 
to my middle, and I was insensible.” 

One of the Indians who had brought 
Little to the fort, remarked: “* When we 
got to him he was speechless, and yet his 
fingers were sunk in the wood, so that we 


Perils by water were not his only dangers, 
as was learned from the Indians who res- 
cued him, as they, believing him to be a 
sea-otter or seal, were about firing upon 
him, until he called them to his rescue. 
On one occasion Mr. Ross undertook a 
journey across an unexplored tract of 
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country from one of the Company’s forts 
to the Pacific; but though the distance 
was supposed not to exceed two hundred 
miles, the difficulties and obstructions of 
the road were so great, that he was unable 
to accomplish his object. From his ac- 
count of this adventure, we quote a pas- 
sage, descriptive of a fearful hurricane, 
such as is only to be witnessed in the wil- 
derness. It will be seen that it was the 
effect of this upon his guides which put a 
stop to his explorations. On the eleventh 
day from starting, he observes: 


Our journey to-day was through a delightful 
country of hill and dale, wood and plains. 
Late in the afternoon, however, we were dis- 
turbed and greatly agitated, by a fearful and 
continuous noise in the air, loud as thunder, 
but with no intervals. Not a breath of wind 
rufiled the air; but toward the northwest, from 
whence the noise came, the whole atmosphere 
was darkened, heavy, and black. Our progress 
was arrested, we stood and listened in anxious 
suspense for nearly half an hour, the noise still 
increasing, and coming, as it were, nearer and 
nearer tous. IfI could compare it to anything, 
it would be to the rush of a heavy body of water 
falling froma height; but when it came opposite 
to where we stood, in a moment we beheld the 
woods before it bending down like grass before 
the scythe! It was the wind, accompanied with 
a torrent of rain—a perfect hurricane, such as 
I had never witnessed before. It reminded me 
at once of those terrible visitations of the kind 
peculiar to tropical climates. Sometimes a 
slight tornado or storm of this kind has been 
experienced on the Oregon, but not often. The 
crash of falling trees, and the dark, heavy cloud, 
like a volume of condensed smoke, concealed 
from us at the time the extent of its destructive 
effects, We remained motionless until the storm 
was over. It lasted an hour, and, although it 
was scarcely a quarter of a mile from us, all we 
felt of it was a few heavy drops of rain, as cold 
as ice, with scarcely any wind: but the rolling 
cloud passed on, carrying destruction before it, 
as far as the eye could follow. In a short time 
we perceived the havoc it had made, hy the 
avenue it left behind. It had leveled everything 
in its way, to the dust: the very grass was 
beaten down to the earth for nearly a quarter 
of a mile in breadth. 


Let us now glance at a description of 
an Indian feast, at which, in the course 
of his traffie with those people, our author 
was more than once an honored and dis- 
tinguished guest. It shows the exceed- 
ing grossness of the manners of the race, 
as well as a measure of heartiness on the 
score of hospitality : 

The first thing that attracts the attention of 
a stranger on being invited to a feast in these 
parts is to see seven or eight bustling squaws 
running to and fro with pieces of greasy bark, 
skins of animals, and old mats, to furnish the 
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banqueting-lodge, as receptacles for the delicate 
viands; at the door of the lodge is placed, on 
such occasions, a sturdy savage with a club in 


| his hand, to keep the dogs at bay while the 


preparations are going on. The banqueting- 
hall is always of a size suitable to the occa 
sion, large and roomy. A fire occupies the 
center, round which, in circular order, are laid 
the eatables. ‘The guests form a close ring 
round the whole. Every one approaches with 
a grave and solemn step, The party being all 
assembled the reader may picture to himself 
our friend seated among the nobles of the place, 


| his bark platter between his legs, filled top- 





' 


heavy with the most delicious melange of bear’s 
grease, dog’s flesh, wappatoes, obellies, amutes, 
and a profusion of other viands, roots, and 
berries. Round the festive board, placed on 
terra firma, all the nabobs of the place are 
squatted down in a circle, each helping him- 
self out of his platter with his fingers, observ- 
ing every now and then to sleek down the hair 
by way of wiping the hands. Only one knife 
is used, and that is handed round from one to 
another in quick motion, Behind the ban- 
queting circle sit, in anxious expectation, 
groups of the canine tribe, yawning, howling, 
and growling; these can only be kept in the 
rear by a stout cudgel, which each of the 
guests keeps by him for the purpose of self- 
defense; yet it not unfrequently happens that 
some one of the more daring of the curs gets 
out of patience, breaks through the front rank, 
and carries off his booty, but when a trespass 
of this kind is committed the unfortunate of- 
fender is well belabored in his retreat, for the 
cudgels come down upon him with a terrible 
vengeance. The poor dog, however, has his 
revenge in turn, for the squabble and brawl 
that ensues disturbs all the dormant fleas of 
the domicile. This troop of black assailants 
jump about in all directions, so that a guest, 
by helping himself to the good things before 
him, and defending himself from the black 
squadrons that surround him, pays, perhaps, 
dearer for his entertainment at the Columbian 
Cascades than a foreign ambassador does in a 





London hotel. 


We must not omit some mention of the 
process of beaver-trapping, which is the 
main work of the fur-hunters in their or- 
dinary expeditions. It is thus summarily 
described by Mr. Ross: 


A safe and secure spot, near wood and wa- 
ter, is first selected for the camp. Here the 
chief of the party resides with the property. 
It is often exposed to danger or sudden attack, 
in the absence of the trappers, and requires a 
vigilant eye to guard against the lurking sav- 
ages. The camp is called head-quarters. From 
hence all the trappers, some on foot, some on 
horseback, according to the distance they have 
to go, start every morning, in small parties, in 
all directions, ranging the distance of some 
twenty miles around. Six traps is the allow- 
ance of each hunter; but to guard against 
wear and tear, the complement is more fre- 
quently ten. These he sets every night, and 


visits again in the morning, sometimes oftener, 
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according to distance or other circumstances. 
The beaver taken in the traps are always con- 
veyed to the camp, skinned, stretched, dried, 
fulded up with the hair in the inside, laid by, 
and the flesh used for food. No sooner, there- 
fore, has a hunter visited his traps, set them 
ugain, and looked out for some other place, 
than he returns to the camp to feast and enjoy 
the pleasures of an idle day. There is, how- 
ever, much anxiety and danger in going through 
the ordinary routine of a trapper’s duty ; for 
as the enemy is generally lurking about among 
the rocks and hiding-places, watching an op- 
portunity, the hunter has to keep a constant 
look-out, and the gun is often in one hand, 
while the trap is in the other. But when sev- 
eral are together, which is often the case in 
suspicious places, one half set the traps and 
the other half keep guard over them. Yet, 
notwithstanding all their precautions, some of 
them fall victims to Indian treachery. 

The camp remains stationary while two- 
thirds of the trappers find beaver in the vicin- 
ity; but whenever the beaver becomes scarce 
the camp is removed to some more favorable 
spot. In this manner the party keeps moving 
from place to place during the whole season of 
hunting. Whenever serious danger is appre- 
hended all the trappers make for the camp. 
Were we, however, to calculate according tu 
numbe rs the prospects from suc h an ¢ x pedition 
would be truly dazzling, say seventy-five men 
with each six traps, to be 
ployed during tive months, that is, two in the 
spring and three in the fall, equal to one hun- 
dred and thirty one working days, the result 
fifty-eight thousand nine hundred 
Practically, however, the 
rhe apprehension of 


successfully em- 


would be 
and tifty beavers! 
is very different. 
danger at all times is so great that three-fourths 
of their lost the 
taken for their own safety. 


case 


time is in hecessary Steps 


There 
other serious drawback, unavoidably accompa- 
Che beaver is a timid 


is also alin 


nying every large party. 


animal; the least noise, therefure, made about 
its haunt, will keep it from coming out for 
nights together, and nvise is unavoidable when 
the party is large; but when the party is 


has 


Indeed, were the nature of 
as to admit of the trappers 


small the hunter a chance of being more 
or less successful. 
the 

r } Hf f, , ‘ ] ; ¢ 
moving about in safety at all times and alone, 
six men, with each, would in the 
same space of time and at the same rate, kill 


ground such 


six traps 
as many beavers, say four thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixteen, as the whole seventy-five 
could be expe ted to do! And the 
without a remedy, for no small party can exist 
Hence the reason why beavers 


evil is 


in these parts. 
are so humerous, 
In trading with tribes of Indians who 
had not previously been in communication 
with the whites, our fur-hunters had op- 
portunities of making extraordinary bar- 
gains. Mr. 
the first to introduce themselves among 


Ross and his associates were 


the race or tribe of Indians ealled the 
Snakes, with whom a wondrous trade in 


skins was carried on for some time on ex- 
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tremely easy terms. We say nothing 


| about the morality of the transaction, but 


| their own 


content ourselves with quoting our au- 
thor’s account of what was done, leaving 
it to the reader to express disapprobation 
or approval, as he may feel inclined. 


In their traffic the most indifferent spectator 
could not but stare to see the Indians, chiefly 
War-are-reekas and Ban-at-tees (varieties of 
the Snake nation), bringing large garments of 
four or tive large beaver skins each, such as 
they use during winter for warmth, and selling 
them for a knife or an awl, and other articles 
of the fur kind in proportion. It was so with 
the Columbia Indians in our first years; but 
they soon learned the mystery of trade and 
interest. So will the Snakes, for 
they are not deficient in acuteness. Horses 
were purchased for an ax each, and country 
provisions, such as dried buffalo, was cheap. 


Our people might have loaded a seventy-four 


gun ship with provisions bought with buttons 


und rings. It was truly characteristic of In- 


| dian trading to see these people dispose of ar- 
| ticles of real value so cheaply, while other ar- 


| farthing. 


| of 


| ticles 


ticles of comparatively no value at all (at least 
in the estimation of the whites) were esteemed 
highly by them. When any of our people, 
through mere curiosity, wished to purchase an 
Indian head-dress composed of feathers, or a 
necklace of birds’ claws, or a little red earth 
or ochre out of any of their mystical medicine 
bags, the price was enormous; but a 
skin, worth twenty-five shillings in the English 
market, might have been purchased for a brass 
tinger-ring, scarcely worth a farthing; while a 
dozen of the same rings was refused for a 
necklace of birds’ claws, not worth half a 
Beaver, or any kind of fur, was 
little or no value among these Indians, 
they never having any traders for such ar- 
among them. Nor could they con- 
ceive what our people wanted with their old 
“Have not the whites,” asked a 
smiling, much better garments 
than ours?” Such garments, however, were 
only used by the poorer sort. The Shirry-dikas 
were all clothed in buffalo robes and dressed 
deer-skin; but no sooner had one and all of 
them seen European articles than they prom- 
ised to turn beaver hunters. This disposition 
was of course encouraged. Axes, knives, am- 
munition, beads, buttons, and rings were the 
articles most in demand. Clothing was of no 
value; a knife sold for as much as a blanket, 
and an ounce of vermillion was of more value 
than a yard of fine cloth. 


beaver 


varments. 
chief one day, 


We have gone on extracting to almost 
unreasonable lengths; but we have not 


' exhausted the interest of the volumes un- 


der consideration. Whoever can obtain 
them, may be assured of a lively and va- 
ried entertainment. ‘They are so ful) of 
adventure and information that it is im- 


possible, by means of a few extracts, to 


| . o . 
convey any adequate notion of their man- 


ifold attractions. 
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MY BABES IN THE WOOD, 
\ 7 HICH was the title jocularly given 
this summer in a hole in the trunk of a 
venerable apple-tree, at the corner of the 
garden. 

It was toward the end of May, and our 
garden was becoming a perfect aviary. It 
is a very old-fashioned garden, stocked 
with ancient fruit-trees : 

Apple and pear, and plum and cherry, 

Or anything else to make us merry, 
as many a bird sang, or meant to sing: 
with luxuriant undergrowth of currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, running almost 
wild. In this paradise are admitted nei- 
ther guns, nor traps, nor bird-nesting 
boys ; so we presume it is well known to 
all our feathered neighbors ; and that they 
mention it to one another privately—under 
the or the hawthorn-bush—as “a 
most desirable place for house-building.” 

We had concerts gratis all day over, 
mingled with chirpings and squabblings 
among the sparrows, the most quarrelsome 


rose, 


birds alive. 

Nest-building was at its height ; namely, 
the tree-tops. The most important man- 
sion was owned by a pair of anonymous 
birds; I believe of the thrush species, 
though they did not sing. They had gone 
about their domestic affairs so very quietly 
that the family were nearly fledged before 
the nest was discovered. Afterward, for 
days, they gave me no little disquietude. 
I used to disturbed at inconvenient 
seasons, from work or talk, by the misery 
of these big ungainly birds, (they were 
nearly as large as pigeons,) which kept 
flying frantically about the garden, and 


be 


screeching diseordantly, all because a cu- 
rious but perfectly well-intentioned lad 
was peering into their nest. If my pet 
cat happened to lie in sleepiest innocence 
on the parlor window-still, these indignant 
parents would swoop fiercely past him, 
close enough to have pecked his eyes out, 
and sit screeching at him from the neigh- 
boring tree. He never took any notice ; 
but since feline nature is weak, from the 
day that the nest was vacated, and more 
than one newly fledged youngster was 
seen hopping awkwardly about under the 
gooseberry-bushes, I was kept in mortal 
fear lest he should walk in at the window 
with a young thrush in his mouth. 
such disaster happened; yet I confess, 


Vor. XIIL.—36 


to an interesting young family, reared | 


No | 


| that when the thrush family finally disap- 
| peared, it was a great relief to my mind. 
| My next friends were a pair of tom- 
| tits, which took possession of a crack in 
| the wall, underneath my bed-room win- 
| dow. Their privacy was extreme. It 
| was a mystery how they contrived to 
| creep in and out of a hole, apparently not 
| big enough to admit a large blue-bottle 
| fly ; and their little family must have been 
reared in very cramped lodgings. No- 
body ever saw the young ones, for it 
would be impossible to get at them. Yet 
it was pleasant of a morning to watch the 
old birds flying to and fro, hanging a mo- 
ment outside of the crack, and then pop- 
ping in. They were very pretty birds ; 
the papa especially, a most natty little 
fellow, delicately shaped, with a glossy 
blue-black head. After feeding-time was 
over, he used to go and sit on the nearest 
tree, in sight of his domestic establish- 
ment, brushing up his feathers, and sing- 
ing ‘* tit, tit, tit,’ the utmost he could do. 
When at last this worthy little couple 
vanished—children and all—I decidedly 
missed them from the crack in the wall. 

But of all my garden families, the one 
most cared for was that I have to-day 
lost—my babes in the wood. Let me re- 
sume their history. 

It was about the end of May, when in 
my daily walk before breakfast, which 
you will find is the very best hour for ob- 
serving birds or anything else in nature, 
I found that, whenever I passed a par- 
ticular corner, I always startled some 
large bird, which flew away in alarm. At 
last I saw it—beak, head, and all, emerg- 
ing from a hole in a half-decayed apple- 
tree. It was a blackbird. 

‘* So, my friend,” said I, ** you are bent 
on settling—a very laudable proceeding— 
and you shall not be disturbed.” 

Therefore, though I passed the tree 
twenty times a day, and each time out 
flew a bird, for many days I generously 
abstained from taking any notice of the 
busy little house-builders. At last, after 
watching one of them scramble out of the 
hole, (the hen-bird probably, as she was 
large, clumsy, and brownish; it really is 
hard that the female of most birds should 
generally be so much less good-looking 
than the male,) I ventured to look in. 
There, with some difficulty, I saw, a foot 
or more deep in the hollow tree, four blu- 
| ish eggs. 
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Considering them now fairly settled in 
house-keeping, I took every opportunity 
that their shyness allowed, of becoming 
acquainted with the new-comers. Soon 
I knew them well by sight, and they cer- 
tainly had a fair chance of reciprocating 


the compliment. Gradually they showed 


less fear; and though that peculiar ery, half 


twitter, half screech, which seemed used 
as a signal of alarm between the parents, 
was still uttered, it was not in that shrill 
pitiful anguish which really makes one 
feel that 
To rob a poor bird of its young, 

or even to make it apprehensive on the 
point, almost transforms one, in one’s own 
conscience, to an ogre killing a baby. 

The old birds were a goodly pair. Mr. 
B., as I named him, was an uncommonly 
handsome little gentleman—jet-black, with 
the slenderest figure, the yellowest bill, 
the brightest eyes; quite a beau among 
blackbirds. But, with all his beauty, he 
was the most attentive of husbands, and 
the most cheerful and musical. He had 
great richness and variety of song, made 
distinct turns and thrills ; nay, [ once heard 
him execute a distinct shake on two notes. 
He never tired of singing. Lying awake 
one night, I heard him begin with the 
dawn, loud as ever; and in showery 
weather, his exuberant carols lasted all 
day long. 

But the treat of treats was to watch 
him perched on the topmost spray of a 
poplar, not yet fully in leaf, so that his 
delicate shape was clearly discernible 
against the sky ; and listen to him in the 
still June evening, singing to his wife and 
family a song that almost brought the 
tears into one’s eyes, to think there should 
be such a happy creature in the world. 

Meantime the world jogged on as it 
will ; and all sorts of things were, week 
after week, happening to everybody in it, 
while, peaceful in his garden, which no 
doubt, he looked upon as his own personal 
property, currants, raspberry-bushes, and 
all, 

That blithe and indefatigable bird, 

Still his redundant song of love and joy pre- 
ferred. 

Mrs. B. I rarely saw, not even when 

looking down into the nest, though she 

was probably there all the while, brooding 

dusky and motionless over the four eggs. 
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is so absolutely motionless as a hen-bird 
sitting on her nest. You may go up to 
her, almost put your hand upon her, and 
not a feather will stir; hardly a twinkle 
of the bright observant eye will betray 
her consciousness of your presence, or the 


maternal agony which at the last miuute, 


| her rifled home. 


and not till then, drives her away by the 
mere instinct of self-preservation from 
I wonder how any boy, 


| who ever had a home and a mother, can 


take a bird’s-nest. 

I thought the eggs a long time hatch- 
ing; but that was Mrs. B.’s affair, not 
mine. One fine morning, passing the 
apple-tree, I heard a chirp, weak and faint, 
but still the chirp of a living thing, and 
felt as pleased as—well, as most people 


| are when silly, young, helpless things of 


any sort are newly introduced into the 
business of this world. But the parents 
flew about so wildly, and appeared in such 
a state of mind, that I had not the heart 
to frighten them further by looking into 
the nest. Next day, in their abseace, I 
did so; and Jo! four wide-open mouths— 
mouths and nothing else—stretched them- 
selves up from the bottom of the hole, in 
true infantile fashion, clamorously de- 


| manding ** something to eat.” 
2g g 


“My young friends,” thought I, ‘* your 
papa and mamma are likely to have a busy 
life of it, if this is your behavior on the 


| second day ef your existence.” 


But the third, fourth, and all following 
days, it was just the same. I never saw 
any young creatures—including kittens 
and babies—so incessantly and preternatu- 
rally hungry. As soon as my step was 
heard passing, arose from the heart of the 
apple-tree that eager “chirp, chirp, chirp,” 
and there were those four gaping beaks, 
or sometimes three, one having apparently 
had its worm and retired content—raven- 
ously appealing to me for breakfast. Very 
flattering—to be mistaken for an old black- 
bird! 

In process of time my “young family,” 
as they were called, grew wiser and less 
clamorous ; but still they always chirped 
when I looked in at the nest, and their 
parents, seeing no ill follow, became 
more at ease, even familiar. Many a 
morning, as I sat reading under a tree, 


| about three yards off, Mrs. B. would come 


and sit on the bough within a few inches 
of her nursery, and nold a soft chirping 


You may have noticed that nothing alive | conversation with her little onos, while 
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her husband was practising his florid mu- 
sic on the topmost branch of the tree. 
They were a very happy family, I do 
think, and a pattern to many unfeathered 
families far and near. 

One night in June we had a terrific 
storm. The 
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One morning, at our railway station, I 
overheard two of my neighbors convers- 
ing. 

“« Yes,” said one, * they are very great 
annoyances in gardens. I shot this morn- 


| ing a fellow which no doubt had his nest 


thunder, close overhead, | 


| 
rolled through the heavy dawn like parks 


of artillery ; the raincame dripping through 
the roof and soaking in at the window- 
sills. We afterward heard, with no great 
surprise, of churches struck, wheat-stacks 
burned up, and trees in the next garden 
blasted by the lightning; but amid all 
these disasters, I grieve to confess, one of 
my most prominent thoughts was : What 
will become of my young blackbirds? For 
their hole being open to the sky, I ex- 
pected the torrents of rain would have 
filled it like a tub, and drowned them, poor 
wee things! in their nest. 


near by—a remarkably fine blackbird.” 
“Sir,” I was just on the point of saying, 
“was it my blackbird? have you dared 
to shoot my blackbird?” and a thrill of 
alarm, mixed with a sensation so fierce 
that I now smile to recall it, passed through 
me, and remained long after I became 
aware of the ludicrous impossibility of 
expressing it. If I could I have given 
‘a piece of my mind” to that stout middle- 
aged gentleman, who went on saying what 
a good shot he was, and how many birds 
he usually killed in his garden of a morn- 
ing, he might not have gone into town to 


| his office so composedly. 


as | 

How this did not happen, I even now 
| ; og : 
some other “ young family,” not mine. I 


am puzzled to decide ; whether the rain 
soaked safely through the wood, or the 
parents turning their wings into umbrel- 
las, sat patiently over the opening of the 
hole till the storm was passed. But next 
morning, when I paddled through the 
dripping garden to see if they were alive, 
there they were, all four, as perky and 


hungry as ever! And at noon a stray 


sunbeam piercing into their shadowy nur- 
| sight of their innocent enjeyment. The 


sery gave me a distinct vision of the 
whole family, sound asleep, packed tightly 
together with their heads over one anoth- 
er’s backs, not a feather ruffled—they had 
feathers now—among the whole brood. 
What cared they for thunder-storms ? 
‘They now throve apace. Once, coming 
suddenly round the corner, I saw on the 
edge of the hole the drollest little head, 
all beak and eyes, which looked about for 
a minute, and then popped down again. 
Doubtless, the eldest of the family, an ad- 
venturous and inquisitive young bird, de- 
siring to investigate the world for himself ; 
after which he and the rest were probably 
well scolded by the old blackbirds, and 
advised caution ; for sometimes the silence 
in the nest was such that I thought they 
had all flown, till I caught a sight of the 


The wrong he did, however, was to 


found them chirping away, neither father- 
less nor motherless. Mrs. B. was hop- 
ping, stout and matronly, among the apple- 
branches, and Mr. B. caroling his heart 
out in his favorite cherry-tree, where, 
probably, he feasted as contentedly as our 
gunpowder friend would on lamb and green 
peas in the merchants’ dining-rooms. 

My happy family! That was my last 


same evening, two warning voices insinu- 
ated cruelly: “Your blackbirds are 
flown.” 

I denied it. Not ten minutes before, I 
had heard their usual sleepy chirp, before 
they were quiet for the night, at the bot- 
tom of the hole. I wanted proof. 

‘* We can give it. We poked”— 

“You didn’t surely poke them with a 


| stick 2” 


four little yellow bills and eight twinkling | 


eyes. 

Still, one now might daily expect their 
departure ; and [ own to an uncomfortable 
feeling at thought of the empty nest, until 
an incident happened which reconciled me 
to the natural course of things. 


“No!” cried the accused criminals. 
‘« Rut we dropped a gooseberry down into 
their hole. We heard it fall, and not a 
chirp—not a stir. Now, not even your 
blackbirds could have received such an 
unexpected visitor—a large, hard, green 
gooseberry—without giving some sign of 
surprise. Depend upon it, they are flown.” 

They were not. Next morning I both 
heard and saw them again, snug as ever, 
or so I believed. But a few hours after, 
taking advantage of the bright noon sun- 


| shine pouring direct on it, I looked deep 


| 


| 
t 


down into the familiar hole. There was 
the nest, neat and round, and there, in the 








THE 


middle of it, reigning in desolate grandeur, 
was the large gooseberry ! 

“My young family is gone!” 
rather sadly, when, having peered in every 
garden-nook, and found no sign of them, 


said I, 


I came in doors. 

*O yes, they left the nest an hour ago. 
The boy helped them out. They had got 
to the top of the hele, and couldn't 
further; so he just put his hand in 
gave them a lift, and out they flew.” 

** All four of them?” 

** All four—and as big as their parents.” 

“ And they have not been seen about 


70 
get 


and 


the garden anywhere 2?” 
*“ Nowhere. They just got out of the 
nest, and away they flew.” 
So that is the end of my story. 
I hope my “ young family” are enjoying 


themselves very much somewhere ; that 
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they find plenty of fruit, and worms, and | 


sunshiny weather; above all, that they 
take care to keep out of the garden of my 
warlike neighbor taking his early morning 
rambles in company with a gun. But my 
garden, I confess, is « little duller than it 
used to be ; and for some weeks to come 
I shall probably prefer other corners of it 
to that which contains the empty cradle 
of my Babes in the Wood. 


+ + + 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 


HISTORY. 


JOSEPH — CONCLUSION OF HIS 


W* left Joseph in the prison of the 
Egyptian king. He remained there 
about three years, at the end of which 
thirtieth 
year of his age, the hour of his deliver- 
ance came. In the visions of the night 
God troubled Pharaoh with dreams which 
It is 
probable that had the same dreams oc- 
curred to any other than the king these 


time, when he had attained the 


his magicians could not interpret. 


wise men would have given them some 
kind of an interpretation. They profess- 
ed to be able to read the future, and laid 
claim to supernatural skill in unraveling 
mysteries. But in this case, seeing the 
exceeding anxiety of their sovereign, they 
preferred to confess inability rather than 
to risk a guess which, if it proved false, 
would cover them and their craft with 
disgrace. 

At this juncture, happily for Pharaoh 
and for the whole land of Egypt, the chief 


| 
person as Joseph. 








I do remember, said 
he, I do remember my faults this day. 
He then proceeds to narrate the circum- 
stances of his imprisonment, his own 
dream two years before, and the ready 
and correct interpretation given thereof 
by the young Hebrew captive. With all! 


speed Joseph is sent for. The king re- 
lates to him, with great minuteness, the 


two dreams which had troubled him; and 
I have heard, continued he, that thou 
canst understand a dream to interpret it 
With great modesty Joseph disclaims the 
honor, and with equal piety declares that 
it is by the direct assistance of his God 
that he has any ability in this respect 
above his fellow-men. God, continued 
he, when he had heard the dream, God 
hath shown Pharaoh what he is about to 
do. He then the 
Providence, and foretells seven years of 


unravels design of 
great abundance to be succeeded by seven 
years of famine. Hlow easy end natural 
everything appears when the interpreta- 
tion is given. The river, by the side of 
which Pharaoh stood in 
evidently the Nile, upon the annual over- 
flow of which the land of Egypt depends 


It is a country in which 


his dream, was 


for its fertility. 
rain seldom falls, and hence we see the 
propriety of associating the images of 
plenty and famine with that celebrated 
river out of which, in his dream, the king 
saw ascending the seven well-favored and 
the seven lean-flesh’d kine, the seven full 
ears of corn and the seven blasted by the 
east wind. It is God, says he, who hath 
shown to Pharaoh what he is about to do, 
and for that the dream was doubled unto 
Pharaoh ; it is because the thing is estab- 
lished by God, and God will shortly bring 
it to pass. 

With deferential respect the king lis- 
tened to the advice of Joseph, who sug- 
gests means whereby, during the coming 
years of plenty, a supply of food may be 
laid up to ward off the horrors of the suc- 
ceeding famine. And the thing was good 
in the eyes ef Pharaoh and in the eyes of 
all his servants. And Pharaoh said, Can 
we find such a one as this is, a man in 
whom the spirit of God is. In the pres- 
ence then of his whole court, which was 
at that time the most magnificent upon 
the face of the earth, he turns to the young 
Hebrew, ‘‘ See, said he, I have set thee 
over all the land of Egypt.” He caused 


butler is reminded that there is such a/ him then to be arrayed in vestures of fine 
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linen, put a gold chain about his neck, and 
took off his ring, the symbol and badge 
of authority and power, and put it upon 
Joseph's hand. 

And now is seen the beginning of the 
fulfillment of his interpretation of the king’s | 
dream. ‘The earth brought forth in great 
abundance during the seven succeeding 
years, and by direction of Joseph, and un- 


der his superintendence, a part of this 
produce was laid by, in store-houses, 
against the time of want. And the seven 
years of dearth began to come according 
as Joseph had said; and the dearth was 
in all lands, that is in Egypt and all the 
regions, including Canaan, 
The natural 


neighboring 
Syria, and Arabia. conse- 
quence of this famine was as Joseph had | 
foreseen; the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries came to Egypt to buy bread. From 
the supplies which by his direction had 
been laid up during the years of plenty, 
he was enabled to meet their wants, and 
in return for the food thus supplied, greatly 
to enrich the royal treasury. 

And it came to pass on a certain day, 
probably near the close of the first year 
of famine, among others who came seek- 
ing food from the governor of Egypt were 
ten men from the land of Canaan. Their 
appearance indicated their calling, and on 
approaching Joseph they bowed down be- 
fore him with their faces to the earth. At | 
a glance the governor recognized them as 
his own brothers, as the men who had 
hated him on account of his dreams, and 
by whom some fourteen years before he 
had been seld into bondage. It is not ! 
wonderful that while Joseph knew his 
brethren, they knew not him. When he 
parted with them they had already grown 
to man’s estate, while he himself was but a 
lad. 
less, frequently recalled during his im- 


Their countenances he had, doubt- 


prisonment, while they had cause, if it 
were possible, utterly to blot from their 
memories the and the features 
of one they had used so ill. Joseph, | 
too, had reason to expect that these men 
would come for food, during the prev- 
alence of the famine, while nothing could 
be further from their thoughts than that 
their hated and persecuted brother should 
be found occupying a station of such 
dignity. 

To prevent still further the possibility 
of recognition on their part, Joseph ad- 
dresses them by means of an interpreter, 


form 
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has time to do its work. 


using himself the Egyptian language, with 
which they were utterly unacquainted. 
And he spake roughly unto them. In 
reply to their statement that they were 
one man’s sons, and that they had come 
on an honorable errand to purchase corn, 
Joseph charges them with being spies. 
To see the nakedness of the land, says he, 
ye are come. By this means he drew 
from them the information which he could 
not otherwise have obtained without ask- 
ing direct questions. We are, say they, 
the sons of one man in the land of Ca- 
naan; we are twelve brethren, and behold 
the youngest is this day with our father, 
and one, meaning Joseph, one is not. 
Thus he is satisfied that his father and 
Benjamin are still living, and, from the 
manner in which they spake, that they 
treated the old man with deserved respect, 
and that Benjamin is now his favorite as 
himself had formerly been. Still further 
to try them, and to maintain the apparent 
severity of the Egyptian governor, he 


| puts them all in prison, where conscience 


We may easily 
conjecture what were their feelings dur- 


| irg the three days of their confinement. 


They said one to another, in the hearing 
of Joseph, for they supposed he under- 
stood them not, We are verily guilty con- 
cerning our brother in that we saw the 
anguish of his soul when he besought us 
and we would not hear; therefore is this 


| distress come upon us. 


While listening to their mutual up- 
braidings, and to the expressions of their 
unavailing regret, the heart of Joseph is 
touched ; the governor turns away to hide 
his tears; and in order to prevent a pre- 
mature discovery, is constrained to retire 
and compose his feelings. As soon as he 
was able to control his emotions, he re- 
turned to them again, and after some fur- 
ther conversation, putting on an air of 
stern authority, he took Simeon and bound 
him before their eyes. 

In all this conduct of Joseph, severe as 
it was, there is no evidence of the indul- 


| gence of a vindictive or revengeful spirit. 


With all ease, had he been so disposed, 
he might at once have inflicted summary 
vengeance for their unnatural and cruel 
conduct. They were all completely in 
his power, and at a word from him would 
have been led to instant death. His de- 
sign appears to have been to test the sin- 
cerity of their repentance, and to prepare 
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them gradually for the discovery he was 
about to make. 
Having resolved to retain Simeon, pro- 


fessedly as a hostage for their truth, and | 


warned them not to come again into his 
presence without bringing with them their 
younger brother Benjamin, he dismisses 
them, after filling their sacks with corn, 
and returning to each of them the money 
he had brought wherewith to purchase it. 


Great was their consternation when, in 


their respective sacks, they found this 
It was so strange, so utterly 
They overlook all sec- 
ondary causes. What is this, say they, 
that God hath done unto us? Their 
father also shares in their apprehensions 
relative to the conduct and designs of this 
Deep was the 


money. 
unaccountable. 


harsh Egyptian governor. 
affliction of his soul when they told him 
that he required them to bring their 
younger brother Benjamin into 
Egypt, and that unless they did so there 
was no hope of Simeon’s reiease, and, in- 


down 


deed, no probability of obtaining any more 
food ; for the stern ruler had said, Ye shall 
not see my face except your vrother be 
with you. At first the old man utterly 
refuses to part with Benjamin; but at 
length the supply of food which they had 
brought was exhausted, and famine stared 
them in the face. The brothers now, for 
their own sakes and that of their families, 
endeavor, by every possible argument and 
entreaty, to induce his consent to part with 
his favorite for a little season, and Reu- 
ben, in his zeal, made to his father this 
strange proposal: Slay, said he, slay my 
two sons if I bring him not back in safety. 
This proposition could, of course, have no 
effect. It Reuben’s anxiety ; 
but to suppose that the murder of his 


indicated 


grandsons would be any alleviation to Ja- 
cob for the loss of Benjamin was 2 most 
strange absurdity. At length, seeing no 
other prospect of preserving life, and feel- 
ing that every day’s delay increased the 
affliction of Simeon, still a prisoner in 
Egypt, through the earnest entreaty and 
assurance of Judah, the brothers are again 
Benjamin with 

Send the lad, Judah had said, with 
I will be surety for him; of mine 


dismissed, and is sent 
them. 
me ; 


hand shalt thou require him. 
him not unto thee and set him before thee, 


then let me bear the blame forever. 
By direction of the old man they took 
with them a present of such things as 


| bring | 


| they had for the Egyptian governor, and 
were directed to return to him the money 
| which they had found in their sacks; per- 
adventure, says he, it was an oversight 
They reached Egypt in safety, and their 


| arrival being made known to Joseph, he 


gives orders for a sumptuous entertain 
Slay, said he to the 


ment to be provided. 
steward of his household, slay and make 
ready, for these men shall dine with me 
at noon. This reception, so different from 
the former, that being all harshness and 
this all kindness, produced, nevertheless, 
the same painful feelings in the minds of 
the brothers. Their accusing consciences 
were still at work ; they were afrazd, be- 
cause they were brought into Joseph's 
house, probably more alarmed than when 
, on the former visit they were cast into 
prison. ‘There is no peace, saith my God, 
to the wicked, and a guilty conscience is 
no less painful in a palace than a dun- 
geon. 

Relieved in some 
painful apprehensions by the courtesy of 
Joseph’s steward, they are still anxious 
about the reception they shall meet with 


measure from their 


from his master. ‘They could not under- 
stand for what reason they were singled 
out from al] other strangers to the honor 
of dining with him. But whatever might 
be his reasons for inviting them to his 
table they hope the present sent by their 
father will recommend them to his favor. 

The dinner hour having arrived, three 
separate tables are set out; one for the 
governor by himself, another for the elev- 
en strangers from Canaan, and the third 
for the Egyptian guests, who from relig- 
ious scruples, refused to participate with 
those of other nations in their convivial 
Joseph’s first inquiry 
The 
old man, says he, of whom ye spake, is 
he yet alive? and they answered, Thy 


entertainments. 
was for the welfare of his father. 


servant our father is alive, and in health, 
| and as Joseph had seen them in his dreams 
when yet a little child, they bowed down 
their heads and made The 
sight of his younger brother, Benjamin, 


obeisance. 


awakens in Joseph’s breast overwhelming 
emotions, and in order to conceal them, 
and prevent a premature discovery, he is 
obliged to retire for a few moments unto 
his chamber to weep, for his bowels did 
yearn upon his brother. 

And now a new scene of wonder ar- 
rests the attention of the brothers. By 
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Joseph’s direction they are seated at table 


in the exact order of their birth, and this | 


is done without inquiry on his part or in- 
formation given by them. "A distinguished 
mark of respect, according to the custom 
of Oriental nations, is also shown to Benja- 
min. A portion is sent him five times 
@rreater than that of the others, and thus 
the conduct of the governor appears to 


By de- 


them increasingly mysterious. 


grees, however, their troubles are forgot- | 
ten, and as the entertainment proceeds they | 
are made merry with the other invited | 


guests. 
Karly on the ensuing day the brothers 


are dismissed and make preparations for | 


their departure homeward. Joseph, how- 
ever, as will be seen in the sequel, had 


prepared for them a still more afflictive | 


trial than any which had hitherto befallen 
them, one, the design of which was to 
prove their affection for their brother Ben- 
jamin, and which, in its result, would sat- 
isfy him whether or not their dispositions 
had undergone any real change since their 
exhibition of envy and hatred toward him- 
self. Loaded with civilities, provided with 
a supply of food for themselves and their 
families, Simeon restored to them, and 


Benjamin safe, they set out on their jour- 


ney to Canaan with merry hearts. Blithe- 


ly conversing together on the strange things | 


they had witnessed, on the wonderful re- 
spect shown them by the Egyptain, and 
anticipating the joy with which they should 
soon greet their father and their respect- 
ive families, they are suddenly arrested by 
a messenger, who strangely charges them 
with base ingratitude, and with having 
stolen the governor’s silver cup. Conscious 
of their innocence they are thunderstruck 
at the accusation, and promptly deny it, 
expressing at the same time their abhor- 
rence of such conduct. God forbid, say 


they, that thy servants should do accord- | 


ing to this thing. Did we not return the 
money which, on a former visit, we found 
in our sacks; and how is it possible that 
we should be guilty of such baseness as to 
roba man of such high distinction ; to pilfer 
from the table of the governor who treated 
us with such marked attention? With 
implicit confidence in each other they de- 


mand to be searched, declaring their wil- | 
lingness to stake life and liberty on the | 


issue. If it be found with any one of us 
let him die, and take all the rest of us for 
slaves. Search is accordingly made. 





, 
Ten of them are acquitted with honor, and 


| already are they beginning to exult in the 
detection of the falsehood, and the mani- 
festation of their own innocence. But 
alas! their triumph was premature. In 
the sack of Benjamin, the last which was 
examined, the goblet is found. And what 
isto be donenow? To deny the fact were 
vain, and all attempts to palliate their 
brother’s apparent guilt utterly useless. 
We cannot pretend to describe Benjamin’s 
consternation nor to paint the agony of the 
rest. Had they not better leave the de- 
tected criminal to his fate? There was a 
fair opportunity now to get rid of another 
favorite of their father’s by means far less 
| base than those by which they had formerly 
disposed of Joseph. Why not let the 
steward take Benjamin, the detected thief : 
| it was all he asked; and then they might 
return to their expecting families. But 
| no! a different spirit possesses them; the 
flood-gates of brotherly affection are open, 
and they resolve, like brothers, to return 
| to Egypt with him, if possible to obtain his 
freedom, if not to share his fate. Accord- 
ingly they are brought again into the pres- 
ence of Joseph, who accosts them with am 
| assumed severity, while they prostrate 
themselves before him in the most abject 
and submissive scrrow. By eommoncon- 
sent Judah acts as spokesman for the rest, 
| but alas! he knows not what to say ; and 
| no wonder! How could he justify or ex- 
| cuse Benjamin? If he acknowledged his 
| guilt how could he plead in extenuation of 
| such base ingratitude, or with what argu- 
ments could he hope to gain any favor for 
him? His situation was, indeed, one of 
soul-harrowing perplexity. He suggests 
| that it is, indeed, a most mysterious provi- 
| denee. God, says he, hath found out the 
iniquity of thy servants. Behold, there- 
fore, we are willing to become my Lord’s 
servants, both we and he also with whom 
the cup was found. ‘To this offer Joseph 
objects on the score of justice. God 
forbid, he exclaims, that I should do so; 
but the man in whose hand the cup was 
found he shall be my servant; and as for 
you, get ye up in peace to your father. 
The address of Judah, in reply to this 
decision of the governor, is an inimitable 
| model of unstudied and pathetic eloquence 
Its greatest beauty is evidently its sim- 
| plicity, and the power of his appeal is 
| found in the picture which he draws of his 
| father’s gray hairs coming down with sor- 





row to the grave, and in his own magnani- CHILDREN CARRIED OFF BY WOLVES. 


mous self-devotion to effect the deliver- 
ance of his unfortunate brother. Now, 
therefore, says he, in closing his appeal, I 
pray thee let me abide, instead of the lad, 
a bondman to my lord, and let the lad go 
up with his brethren, for if he be not with 
us, thy servant, our father, will die! Let 
me rather stay, thy bondman, than see this 
evil that shall come on my father. With 
this address and the conduct of his brethren 
Joseph is satisfied. He had seen and 
heard enough to convince him of the great 
change that had taken place in their tem- 
per and disposition. The affectionate 
manner in which they spake of their father, 
their great anxiety to save the old man 
from the affliction of losing Benjamin, their 
generous self-devotion in his behalf, all in- 
dicate that they were not now as once they 
were—cruel, vindictive, and without natu- 
ral affection. And Joseph could refrain 
no longer, but ordering all spectators to 
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Ws ES are numerous in the neigh- 
borhood of Sultanpoor, in the king- 
dom of Oude, in India, and, indeed, all 
along the banks of the Goomtee river, 
among the ravines that intersect them ; 
and a great many children are carried off 
by them from towns, villages, and camps. 
It is exceedingly difficult to catch them, 
and hardly any of the Hindu population, 
save those of the very lowest class, who 
live a vagrant life, and biveuac in the 
jungles, or in the suburbs of towns and 


| villages, will attempt to catch or kill 


| them. 


All other Hindus have a supersti- 


| tious dread of destroying or even injuring 
| = . ; ke ° 
them; and a village community within 


leave him, he gives way to the most tender | 


emotions of filial and fraternal love. And 
he wept aloud, even so loud that the 
ogyptians in the other parts ef the house 
heardhim. These were doubtless strange 
sounds to them, but O how mysterious was 
his whole deportment to the Canaanitish 
strangers. ‘The governor, so lately harsh 
and repulsive, now weeping and sobbing 
like an infant. But soon the mystery is 
explained. The first outbreak of his con- 
tending emotions being over, he exclaims, 
lam Joseph! and in the next breath pours 
out the tender inquiry: Doth my father 
yet live? Not greater could have been 
their astonishment had Joseph actually 
risen from the grave. With many kind 
expressions their long-lost brother assures 
them of his forgiveness, and makes im- 
mediate preparation for their departure to 
Canaan, that they may bring down their 
father and their families and all their pos- 
sessions to reside henceforth in Goshen, 
one of the most desirable districts of the 
Egyptian king’s dominions. 

We dwell not at any further length up- 
on the history of these brethren; and the 
life of Jacob was fully considered in a 
previous article. The of 
Joseph’s days were passed in tranquility 
and honor. He lived to see his posterity 
of the fourth generation, having been in 
Egypt ninety-three years, thirteen of which 


remainder 


a prisoner and a slave, and eighty a ruler 
and a governor. 


the boundary of whose lands a drop of 


wolf's blood has fallen, believes itself 
doomed to destruction. The class of little 
vagrant communities above mentioned, 


who have no superstitious dread of de- 
stroying any living thing, eat jackals and 
all kinds of reptiles, and catch all kinds of 


| animals, either to feed upon themselves, 


or to sell them to those who wish to keep 
or hunt them. 

But it is remarkable that they very sel- 
dom catch wolves, though they know all 
their dens, and could easily dig them out 
as they dig out other animals. This is 
supposed to arise from the profit which 
they make by the gold and silver brace- 
lets, necklaces, and other ornaments worn 
by the children whom the wolves carry 


| to their dens and devour, and are left at 


| officers and the clerks of my office. 


| that it was. 


the entrance of their dens. A party of 


these men lately brought to our camp 


alive a very large hywna, which was let 
loose and hunted down by the European 
One 
of the officers asked them whether this 
was uot the reason why they did not 


bring wolves to camp to be hunted down 


in the same way, since officers would 
give inore for brutes that ate children 


than fer such as fed only on dogs or car- 
rion. They dared not deny, though they 
were ashamed or afraid to acknowledge 
I have myself no doubt that 


| this is the reason, and that they do make 


a good deal in this way from the chil- 
dren’s ornaments, which they find at the 
entrance of wolves’ dens. In every part 
of India a great number of children are 
every day murdered for the sake of their 
ornaments, and the fearful examples that 
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come daily to the knowledge of parents, 
aad the injunctions of the civil authorities, 
are unavailing against this desire to see 
their young children decked out in gold 
and silver ornaments. 

There is now at Sultanpoor a boy who 
was found alive in a wolf’s den, near 
Chandour, about ten miles from Sultan- 
poor, about two years and a half ago. <A 
trooper, sent by the native governor of 
the district to Chandour, to demand pay- 
ment of some revenue, was passing along 
the bank of the river near Chandour, about 
noon, when he saw a large female wolf 
leave her den followed by three whelps 
and a little boy. The boy went on all 
fours, and seemed to be on the best pos- 
terms with the old dam and the 
three whelps, and the mother seemed to 
guard all four with equal care. They all 
went down to the river and drank, with- 
out perceiving the trooper, who sat upon 
As soon as 


sible 


his horse 


they were 


watching them. 
about to turn back, the trooper 
to cut off and secure the boy ; 
but he ran as fast as the whelps could, and 
kept up with the old one. ‘The ground 
was uneven, and the trooper’s horse could 
not overtake them. They all entered the 
den, and the trooper assembled some peo- 
ple from Chandour with pickaxes, and dug 
into the den. When they had dug in 
about six or eight feet the old wolf bolted 
with her three whelps and the boy. The 
trooper mounted and pursued, followed by 
the fleetest young men of the party ; and 
as the ground over which they had to fly 
was more even, he headed them, and 
turned the whelps and boy back upon the 
men on foot, who secured the boy, and let 
the old dam and her three cubs go on their 
way. 

They took the boy to the village, but 
had to tie him, for he was very restive, 
and struggled hard to rush into every 
hole or den they came near. They tried 
to make him speak, but could get nothing 
from him but an angry growl or snarl. He 
was kept for several days at the village, 
and a large crowd assembled every day to 
see him. Whena grown-up person came 
near him he became alarmed, and tried to 
steal away; but when a child came near 
him he rushed at it, with a fierce snarl 
like that of a dog, and tried to bite it. 
When any cooked meat was put before 
him he rejected it in disgust; but when 
any raw meat was offered he seized it 


pushed on 











| 


his paws, like a dog, and ate it with evi- 
dent pleasure. He would not let any one 
come near him while he was eating, but 
he made no objection to a dog coming and 
sharing his food with him. The trooper 
remained with him four or five days, and 
then returned to the governor, leaving the 
boy in charge of the Rajah of Hasun- 
poor. He related all that he had seen, 
and the boy was soon after sent to the 
European officer commanding the First 
Regiment of Oude Local Infantry at 
Sultanpoor, Captain Nicholetts, by order 
of the Rajah of Hasunpoor, who was at 
Chandour, and saw the boy when the 
trooper first brought him to that village. 
This account is taken from the Rajah’s 
own report of what had taken place. 
Captain Nicholetts made him over to 
the charge of his servants, who take great 
care of him, but can never get him to 
speak a word. He is very inoffensive, 
except when teased, Captain Nicholetts 
says, and will then growl surlily at the 
person who teases him. He has come to 
eat anything that is thrown to him, but 
always prefers raw flesh, which he de- 
vours most greedily. He will drink a 
whole pitcher of butter-milk when put be- 
fore him, without seeming to draw breath. 
He can never be induced to keep on any 
kind of clothing, even in the coldest 
weather. A quilt stuffed with cotton was 
given to him when it became very cold 
this season, but he tore it to pieces, and 
ate a portion of it, cotton and all, with 
his bread every day. He is very fond of 
bones, particularly uncooked ones, which 
he masticates apparently with as much 
ease as meat. He has eaten half a lamb 
at a time without any apparent effort, and 
is very fond of taking up earth and small 
stones, and eating them. His features 
are coarse and his countenance repul- 
sive ; and he is very filthy in his habits. 
He continues to be fond of dogs and jack- 
als, and all other small four-footed ani- 
mals that come near him, and always 
allows them to feed with him if he hap- 
pens to be eating when they approach. 
Captain Nicholetts, in letters dated the 
14th and 19th of September, 1850, told 
me ihat the boy died in the latter end of 
August, and that he was never known to 
laugh or smile. He understood little of 
what was said to him, and seemed to take 
no notice of what was going on around 
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| wolf rushed upon him suddenly fiom be- 


one, nor did he seem to care for any | 


one. He never played with any of the 


children around him, or seemed anxious 
to do so. When not hungry he used to 
sit petting and stroking a pareear or va- 
grant dog, which he used to permit to 
feed out of the same dish with him. A 
short time before his death Captain Nicho- 
letts shot this dog, as he used to eat the 
greater part of the food given to the boy, 


who seemed in consequence to be getting 
thin. ‘The boy did not seem to care in 


the least for the death of the dog. The 


hind a bush, caught him up by the loins, 
and made off with him toward the ravines. 
The father was at a distance at the time, 
but the mother followed, screaming as 
loud as she could for assistance. The 
people of the village ran to her aid, but they 
soon lost sight of the wolf and his prey. 
She heard nothing more of her boy for 


| six years, and had in that interval lost her 


parents recognized the boy when he was | 


first found, Captain Nicheletts believes ; 
but when they found him to be so stupid 


and insensible they left him to subsist on 


charity. 
and the age of the boy when carried off 
cannot be 


ascertained ; but he was to all 


appearance about nine or ten years of age 
about three | 


he 
ITe 


lived 


uSeé d 


when found, and 


years afterward. when 


signs 


They have now left Hasunpoor, | 


| the jungle, and 


he wanted anything, and very few of them 


P vinted 
When his food was placed 


run 


except when hungry, and he then 
to his mouth. 
at some distance from him he would 
to it on all fours like any four-footed ani- 
other times he would 
He shunned human 


mal; but at 
upright occasionally. 
beings of all kinds, and would never wil- 
To cold, heat, 


and rain he appeared to be indifferent ; and 


lingly remain near one. 
he seemed to care for nothing but eating. 
He was very quiet, and required no kind 
of restraint after being brought to Cap- 
tain Nicholetts. He had lived with Cap- 
tain Nicholetts’ 
and was never heard to speak till within 


servants 
a few minutes of his death, when he put 
his hands to his head, and said * it ached,” 
and asked for water; he drank it, and 
died. 

At 


Sultanpoor, lived a cultivator with his 


Chupra, twenty miles east 
wife and son, who was then three years 
In March, 1843, the man went 
to cut his crop of wheat and pulse, and 
the 


him to glean, leading her son by the arm. 


of age. 
woman took her basket and went with 


The boy had lately recovered from a se- 
scald on the left knee, which he got 
the cold 


the fire, at which he had been 


vere 


in weather, from tumbling into 
warming 


himself while his parents were at work. 


ping, and the mother 


As the father was re: 
gleaning, the boy sat upon the grass. 


A | 


husband. At the end of that time two 
sipachees came, in the month of February, 
1849, from the town of Singramow, which 
is ten miles from Chupra, on the bank of 
the Khobae rivulet. While they sat on 
the border of the jungle, which extended 
down to the stream, watching for hogs, 
which commonly come down to drink at 
that time in the morning, they saw there 
three wolf cubs and a boy come out from 
down together to the 
The sipahees watched 


go 
stream to drink. 

them till they had drunk, and were about 
to return, when they rushed toward them. 
All four ran toward a den in the ravines. 


The sipahees followed as fast as they 


| could ; but the three cubs had got in be- 


walk 


keep him off, and shook it. 
| kept him for twenty days. 


about two years, 


from | 


fore the sipahees could come up with them, 
and the boy was half way in when one of 
the sipahees caught him by the hind leg, 


and drew him back. He seemed very 
angry and ferocious, bit at them, and 
seized in his teeth the barrel of one of 


their guns, which they put forward to 
They, how- 
ever, secured him, brought him home, and 
They could 
for that time make him eat nothing but 
raw flesh, and they fed him upon hares 
They found it difficult to pro- 
him with food, and took 
him to the bazaar in the village of Koelee- 


and birds. 
vide sufficient 
poor; and there let him go to be fed by 
the charitable people of the place, till he 
might be recognized and claimed by his 
parents. One market-day a man from 
the village of Chupra happened to see him 
in the bazaar, and on his return mentioned 
The 


widow, on hearing this, 


the circumstance to his neighbors. 
poor cultivator’s 
asked him to describe the boy more mi- 
nutely, when she found that the boy had 
the mark of a seald on the left knee, and 
three marks of the teeth of an animal on 
The widow told 


each side of his loins. 
him that her boy when taken off had lately 
recovered from a scald on the left knee, 
and was seized by the loins when the wolf 
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7 | 
took him off, and that the boy he had seen | 


must be her lost child. 


She went off forthwith to the Koelee | 


bazaar, and, in addition to the two marks 
above described, discovered a third mark 
on his thigh, with which her child was 
born. She took him home to her village, 
where he was recognized by all her neigh- 
bors. She kept him for two months, and 
all the sporting landholders in the neigh- 
borhood sent her game for him to feed 
upon. He continued to dip his face in 
the water to drink, but he sucked in the 
water, and did not lap it up like a dog 
or wolf. His body continued to smell 
offensively. When the mother went to 
her work the boy always ran into the 


jungle, and she could never get him to | 


speak. He followed his mother for what 
he could get to eat, but showed no partic- 
ular affection for her, and she could never 


bring herself to feel much for him; and after | 


two months, finding him of no use to her, 
and despairing of ever making anything of 
him, she left him to the common charity 
of the village. He soon after learned to 
eat bread when it was given him, and ate 
whatever else he could get during the day, 


but always went off to the jungle at night. | 


He used to mutter something, but could 
never be got to articulate any word dis- 
tinctly. 
bows had become hardened from going 
all fours with the wolves. If any 
clothes are put on him, he takes them off, 
and commonly tears them to pieces in do- 
ing He still prefers raw flesh to 
cooked, and feeds on carrion whenever he 
get it. The boys of the village are 


on 


SO. 


can 


in the habit of amusing themselves by 


catching frogs and throwing them to him, 
and he catches and eats them. When a 
bullock dies, and the skin is removed, he 
goes and eats it like a village dog. ‘The 
boy is still in the village, and this is the 
description given of him by the mother 
herself, who still lives at Chupra. 

The Rajah of Hasunpoor Bundooa men- 
tions, as a fact within his own knowledge, 
besides the others, for the truth of which 
he vouches, that, in the year 1843, a lad 
came to the town of Hasunpoor who had 
evidently been brought up by wolves. He 
seemed to be twelve years of age when he 


saw him, was very dark, and ate flesh, | 


whether cooked or uncooked. He had 
short hair all over his body when he first 
came, but having, for a time, as the Rajah 


The front of his knees and el- | 
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states, eaten salt with his food, like other 
| human beings, the hair by degrees disap- 
peared. He could walk, like other men, 
on his legs, but could never be taught to 
speak. He would utter sounds like 
wild animals, and could be made to un- 
derstand signs very well. He used to sit 
at a bunneea’s shop in the bazaar, but was 
at last recognized by his parents, and 
taken off. What became of him after- 
ward he knows not. The Rajah’s state- 
ment regarding this lad is confirmed by 
all the people of the town, but none of 
them know what afterward became of 
| him. 

Zoolfukar Khan, a respectable land- 
holder of Bankepoor, in the estate of Has- 
unpoor, ten miles east from the Sultanpoor 
cantonments, mentions, that about eight or 
nine years ago a trooper came to the town, 
with a lad of about nine or ten years of 
age, whom he had rescued from wolves 
among the ravines on the road; that he 
knew not what to do with him, and left 
him to the common charity of the village ; 
that he ate everything offered to him, in- 
cluding bread, but before taking it he care- 
fully smelt at it, and always preferred un- 
dressed meat to everything else; that he 
| walked on his legs like other people when 
he saw him, though there were evident 
signs on his knees and his elbows of his 
having gone, very long, on all fours ; and 
when asked to run on all fours, he used to 
do so, and went so fast that no one could 
overtake him; how long he had been with 
the trooper, or how long it took him to 
walk on his legs he knows not. He could 
not talk, or utter any very articulate sounds. 
He understood signs, and heard exceed- 
ingly well, and would assist the cultivators 
in turning tresspassing cattle out of their 
fields, when told by signs todo so. Bood- 
hoo, a Brahmin cultivator of the village, 
took care of him, and he remained with 
him for three months, when he was claimed 
} and taken off by his father, a shepherd, 
who says that the boy was six years 
old when the wolf took him off at night 
some four years before ; he did not like to 
leave Boodhoo, the Brahmin, and the father 
was obliged to drag him away. What be- 
came of him afterward he never heard. 

About seven years ago, a trooper belong- 
ing to the king, and in attendance on Rajah 
Hurdut Sing of Bondee, alias Bumnotee, 
on the left bank of the Ghagra river, in 
| the Bahraetch district, was passing near a 
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small stream which flows into that river, 
when he saw two wolf cubs and a boy 
drinking in the stream. He had a man 
with him on foot, and they managed to 
seize the boy, who appeared to be about 
ten years of age. He took him up on the 
pummel of his saddle, but he was so wild 
and fierce that he tore the trooper’s clothes, 
and bit him severely in several places, 
though he had tied his hands together. 
He brought him to Bondee, where the 
Rajah had him tied up in his artillery gun- 
shed, and gave him raw flesh to eat; but 
he several times cut his ropes and ran off ; 
and after three months the Rajah got tired 
of him, and let him go. He 
taken by a Cashmeeree mimic, or comedian, 
(dhand,) who fed and took care of him for six 
months; but at the end of that time he also 
got tired of him, (for his habits were filthy,) 
and let him goto wander about the Bondee 
bazaar. He one day ran off with a joint 
of meat from a butcher’s shop, and soon 


was then 


after upset some things in the shop of a 
bunneeah, who let fly an arrow at him. 
The arrow penetrated the boy’s thigh. 
At this time Sanaollah, a Cashmere mer- 
chant of Lucknow, was at Bondee, selling 
some shawl goods to the Rajah, on the 
He 


had many servants with him, and among 


oceasion of his brother’s marriage. 


them, Janoo, a khidmutgar lad, and an old 
sipahee, named Ramzan Khan. 
took compassion upon the poor boy, ex- 
tracted the arrow from his thigh, had his 
wound dressed, and prepared a bed for him 
under the mango-tree, where he himself 
lodged, but kept him tied to a tent-pin. 
He would at that time eat nothing but raw 
flesh. To wean him from this, Janoo, 
with the consent of his master, gave him 
rice and pulse to eat. He rejected them 
for several days, and ate nothing; but 
but Janoo persevered, and by degrees 
made him eat the balls which he prepared 
for him: he was fourteen or fifteen days 
in bringing him to do this. The odor from 
his body was very offensive, and Janoo 
had him rubbed with mustard-seed soaked 
in water, after the oil had been taken from 
it, (kAudlee,) in the hope of removing this 
smell. He continued this for some months, 
and fed him upon rice, pulse, and flour 
bread, but the odor did net leavehim. He 
had hardened marks upon his knees and 
elbows, from having gone onall fours. In 
about six weeks after he had been tied up 
under the tree, with a good deal of beat- 


Janoo 





ing, and rubbing of his joints with oil, he 
| was made to stand and walk upon his legs, 
| like other human beings. He was never 
| heard to utter more than one articulate 
sound, and that was “‘Aboodeea,” the name 
of the little daughter of the Cashmeer 
mimic, who had treated him with kindness, 
and for whom he had shown some kind of 
attachment. In about four months he be- 
gan to understand and obey signs. He 
was by them made to prepare the hookah, 
put lighted charcoal upon the tobacco, and 
bring it to Janoo, or present it to whom- 
soever he pointed out. 

One night, wuile the boy was lying un- 
der the tree, near Janoo, Janoo saw two 
wolves come up stealthily, and smell at 
the boy. They then touched him, and he 
got up, and, instead of being frightened, 
the boy put his hands upon their heads, 
and they began to play with him. They 
capered around him, and he threw straw 
and leaves at them. Janoo tried to drive 
them off, but he could not, and became much 
alarmed ; and he called out to the sentry 
over the guns, Meer Akbur Alee, and told 
him that the wolves were going to eat the 
boy. He replied, ‘* Come away and leave 
him, or they will eat you also ;” but when 
he saw them begin to play together, his 
fears subsided, and he kept quiet. Gain- 
ing confidence by degrees, he drove them 
away; but, after going a little distance, 
they returned, and began to play again 
with the boy. At last he succeeded in 
driving them away altogether. The night 
after, three wolves came, and the boy and 
they played together. A few nights after, 
four wolves came, but at no time did more 
than four come. They came four or five 
times, and Janoo had no longer any fear 
of them; and he thinks that the first two 
that came must have been the two cubs 
with which the boy was first found, and 
that they were prevented from seizing him 
by recognizing the smell. 

Soon after, his master, Sanaollah, re- 
turned to Lucknow, and threatened Janoo 
to turn him out of his service unless he 
let go the boy. He persisted in taking the 
boy with him, and his master relented. 
He had a string tied to his arm, and led 
him along by it, and put a bundle of clothes 
As they passed a jungle, the 


on his head. 


boy would throw down the bundle, and try 
to run into the jungle, but on being beaten, 
he would put up his hands in supplication, 
take up the bundle, and go on; but he 

















seemed soon to forget the beating, and did 
the same thing at almost every jungle they 
came through. By degrees he became 
quite docile. Janoo was one day, about 
three months after their return to Luck- 
now, sent away by his master for a day or 
two on some business, and before his re- 
turn, the boy had run off, and he could 
never find him again. About two months 
after the boy had gone, a woman, of the 
weaver caste, came with a letter from a 
relation of the Rajah, Hurdut Sing, to 
Sanaollah, stating that she resided in the 
village of Chureyrakotra, on his estate, 
and had had her son, then about four years 
of age, taken from her, about five or six 
years before, by a wolf; and, from the 
description which she gave of him, the 
Rajah’s relation thought he must be the 
boy whom his servant, Janoo, took away 
with him. She said that her boy had two 
marks upon him, one, on the chest, of a 
boil, and one of something else on the 
forehead ; and as these marks corresponded 
precisely with those found upon the boy, 
neither she nor they had any doubt that he 
was her lost son. She remained for four 
months with the merchant Sanaollah, and 
Janoo, his kidmutghar, at Lucknow; but 
the boy could not be found, and she re- 
turned home, praying that information 
might be sent to her should he be discovered. 
Sanaollah, Janoo, and Ramzan Khan, are 
still at Lucknow, and before me have all 
three declared all the circumstances here 
stated to be strictly true. The boy was 
altogether about five months with Sanaol- 
lah and his servants, from the time they 
got him; and he had been taken about four 
months and ahalf before. The wolf must 
have had several litters of whelps during 
the six or seven years that the boy was 
with her. Janoo further adds, that he, 
after a month or two, ventured to try a 
waist-band upon the boy, but he often tore 
it off in distress or anger. After he had 
become reconciled to this, in about two 
months, he ventured to put on him a vest 
and a pair of trowsers. 
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He had great | 


difficulty in making him keep them on, | 


with threats and occasional beatings. He 
would disencumber himself of them when- 
ever left alone, but put them on again in 
alarm when discovered ; and to the last 
often injured or destroyed them by rubbing 
them against trees or posts, like a beast, 
when any part of his body itched. This 
habit he could never break him of. 
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Rajah Hurdut Sewae, who is now in 
Lucknow on business, tells me (28th Jan- 
uary, 1851,) that the sowar brought the boy 
to Bondee, and there kept him for a short 
time, as long as he remained ; but as soon 
as he went off, the boy came to him, and 
he kept him for three months; that he ap- 
peared to him to be twelve years of age ; 
that he ate raw meat as long as he re- 
mained with him, with evident pleasure, 
whenever it was offered to him, but would 
not touch the bread and other dressed food 
put before him; and he went on all fours, 
but would stand and go awkwardly on two 
legs when threatened or made to do so; 
that he seemed to understand signs, but 
could not understand or utter a word ; that 
he seldom attempted to bite any one, nor 
did he tear the clothes that he put upon 
him; that Sanaollah, the Cashmeeree 
merchant, used at that time to come to 
him often with shawls for sale, and must 
have taken the boy away with him, but he 
does not recollect having given the boy to 
him. He says that he never himself sent 
any letter to Sanaollah with the mother of 
the boy, but his brother or some other re- 
lation of his may have written one for her. 
It is remarkable that I can discover no 
well-established instance of a man who had 
been nurtured in a wolf’s den having been 
found. There is, at Lucknow, an old man 
who was found in the Oude Tarae, when 
a lad, by the hut of an old hermit who had 
died. He is supposed to have been taken 
from wolves by this old hermit. The 
trooper who found him brought him to the 
king some forty years ago, and he has been 
ever since supported by the king comfort- 
ably. He is still ealled the ‘ wild man of 
the woods.” He was one day sent to me 
at my request, and I| talked with him. 
His features indicate him to be of the 
Tharoo tribe, who are found only in that 
forest. He is very inoffensive, but speaks 
little, and that little imperfectly ; and he 
is still impatient of intercourse with his 
fellow-men, particularly with such as are 
disposed to tease him with questions. I 
asked him whether he had any recollection 
of having been with wolves. Hesaid ‘‘ the 
wolf died long before the hermit ;” but he 
seemed to recollect nothing more, and 
there is no mark on his knees or elbows 
to indicate that he ever went on all fours. 
That he was found as a wild boy in the 
forest, there can be no doubt; but I do not 
feel sure that he ever lived with wolves, 








A VISIT TO POMPEII. 

FE. approached the City of the Dead 
\ by the Street of Tombs. Near the 
gate we got a guide—all the guides are 
licensed and wear the royal livery—and 
commenced the tour of inspection. The 


handbook for Pompeii should be Sir Bul- 


wer Lytton’s matchless romance, not less 
than the volume of Murray. You should 
study “ The Last Days” before you visit 
Pompeii, and the descriptions and associ- 
ations it will afford you will add immensely 
to your enjoyment of the marvelous spec- 
tacle of the disburied city. It is much to 
be lamented that the Neapolitan govern- 
ment should have so systematically de- 
nuded the dwellings of their choicest and 
most distinctive ornaments, which now 
enrich the Museo Borbonico. Surely one 
house, at least, might have been roofed 
in and thoroughly cleaned of all dirt 
and rubbish, and then fitted up in all its 
chambers in the antique style. As it 
is, in all Pompeii, there is no one man- 
sion which altogether illustrates the as- 
pect of an ancient abode. All the furni- 
ture and fittings are removed; you look 
at the shell of the buildings—its walls, 
stairs, floors, and columns—in Pompeii, and 
then you must go to the Borbonico, and 
study its domestic embellishments and ap- 
purtenances there. The buildings are 
not so complete as I had been led to ex- 
pect; many of the rooms are still well 
roofed, but the house itself is always roof- 
less; the neat little stairs to the upper 
stories are broken off a-top; the walls 
and columns are in very many cases 
marred and smashed. Of course all this 
is but to be looked for, but foolish people 
will write and speak about the ruins of 


the city as if they were not ruins at all, | 
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| color that many a modern master’s works, 


those of Reynolds, for instance, do not 
exhibit even in their first century, and 
these are eighteen hundred years old. The 
forms and faces painted are graceful in 
shape, correct in drawing, and lovely in 
feature and expression. Some of the 
groups, simple in their grouping, posed in 
lively and gracieuse attitude, contrasted 


in clear and delicate lights and shades, 





but whole and entire, and so many whom | 
ag | 
they mislead go expecting to find a degree 


of entireness and perfectness which would 
be simply miraculous. The floor pave- 
ments and the pictures are the most strik- 


ing objects in the place. The former are | 


of the most beautiful mosaic, exquisite in 
design, minute in execution, vivid and 
Of course a number of 


lively in hue. 
the mosaics are comparatively plain and 
coarse, but all those in the better houses 
and the choicer chambers evince not only 
skillful workmanship, but refined and fas- 
tidious taste. The pictures even at this 
day retain a freshness and brilliancy of 


are, in my opinion, more human, more 
beautiful, and evince more of the true 
spirit of art, than some of those boasted 
frescoes of the mighty Michael Angelo: 
one or two of them (I speak as well of those 
in the Museo as of those still in Pompeii) 
would, to use Lytton’s words, ‘in point 
of expression scarcely disgrace a Raph- 
ael,” an infinitely purer and nobler artist 
than Michael Angelo. No one will deny 
that the ancients excel us in sculpture, 
that they are our models, and their works 
our ideals. But many moderns have 
clung to the hope that we at least trans- 
cended them in painting. Pompeii, how- 
ever, has given the lie to the assertion. 
Here, in a provincial city, not more wealthy 
nor more refined than a dozen others in 
the empire, you find in the houses of the 
citizens works painted in a style of art 
which we must confess to be not inferior 
to ours. We have no painting of theirs 
on canvas; indeed, they probably never 
painted on canvas; but these pictures on 
the walls of provincial Pompeii are equal 
to any freseves which modern times can 


| display. And these are but some of the 


possessions of the city, the mass of its 
dwellings is still interred. What an idea 
then do these give of the state of art in 
those days! How high must have been 
its standard when works such as these 
were common; how widely must artists 
have been encouraged when one city of 
Campania could possess itself of so many 
artistic treasures! There can have been 
no need of Reyal Academies in the times 
when every house was a picture-gallery, 
and every householder a patron. 

What coarse, oppressive, and meaning- 
less trash our flaring papers, streaked and 
dotted over with flowers, and shrubbery, 


'and parallels, and triangles look when 


compared with the light and airy panels 
on the Pompeian walls! with here a 


! . . 
nymph, there a dancing girl; here a 
Bs - 

wreath of summer flowers, there some 


grotesque and playful group of birds or 
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oon arg) aan 
beasts, traced in bright tints and fairy 
outlines on the smooth expanse divided | 


into squares and oblongs by slender pilas- 
ters or columns rich with delicate orna- | 
mentation. We must make one charge 
against these ancient artists, however, that | 
The designs in more than 


as 


of immorality. 
one saloon and bedchamber are such 
would have offended any taste not de- 
praved, and shocked any feelings not ren- 
dered coarse by licentiousness. Indeed, 
these paintings, as well as the designs on 
many of the articles of furniture and em- 
bellishment, along with other silent wit- 
nesses called forth from the tomb, give 
sad evidence against these luxurious old 
Pompeii shared the | 


Campanian sinners. 
doom of Sodom and Gomorrah, and it 

seems to have deserved its fate as richly 

as they did, for it must have been a pollu- | 
tion on the face of the fair earth. Yet | 
here art, and literature, and science bore | 
their richest fruits. What do the phi- 
losophers who believe in an esthetic and 
intellectual regeneration of mankind say | 
to this? How do they account for the | 
combination of the greatest refinement, the | 
most educated intelligence, and the high- 


est art, with the grossest profligacy and 
the I fancy it would be 


difficult to solve this problem, unless we 
are content to acknowledge that there is 


loosest vice? 


something in man deeper and higher than 
can be influenced by art or literature, or 
by these stirred and quickened to the full ; 
and that art and literature will never in- 
troduce the millenium, will never “ ring 
in the thousand years of peace,” unless the 
secret soul, the spirit of love and immor- 
tality can be brought into some harmony, 
however faint, with the Almighty and 


Omnipresent Spirit; unless it can be | 
brought to put its faith in something 


grander than man, more stable and beau- 
tiful than the fair Cosmos, and to feel it- 
self to be allied thereto, itself inherently 
eternal and divine. Poor, ruined, melan- 
choly Pompeii! about the saddest place 
human eyes can rest on! There, on the 
solid cubes that pave the streets, are the 
ruts worn by swift chariot-wheels two | 
thousand years ago; how many a gallant 
youth sped along here with prancing 
coursers! and here are the baths; how | 
often did the loungers make these old sad 
roofs echo with laughter as carelessly | 
they chatted below! and here is the ban- | 


aueting room; there the wine-coolers ; | 
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beyond, the silent fountain; to the left, 
what cosy chambers ; how often was love’s 


| tale not in vain whispered yonder; how 


often did the purple night look in on the 
sleep of beauty ; how often has the sail- 
ing moon silvered those lonely columns, 
played on the leaping fountain, and softly 
lighted up the sweet scented flowers in 
the stately vases! Alas! and all is now 
the most desolate of desolations; shown 
by a callous cicerone to the wandering for- 


eigner, as the strangest spectacle in Cam- 


pania. It must have been a most stately 
and fair little city ere that fatal shower of 
ashes. The streets, though narrow, as 
Italian streets are to this day, were well 
paved, and lined with elegant houses ; the 
ground floor was in many cases let as a 
shop and tastefully decorated ; all through 
the town the fountained gardens in the 
pillared courts threw their fragrance on 
the wind. Many of the houses were 
painted on the exterior, or had their lower 
story inlaid with variously colored mar- 
bles. The streets had triumphal arches ; 
frequent rose the symmetrical temples of 
the gods, among which the mystic Iris 
claimed the most costly shrine; here 


stood the Doric colonnade of the Forum ; 


there the Pantheon; further off rose the 
tiers of the Amphitheater, besides which 
there were two theaters for the amuse- 
ment of these pleasure-loving children of 
the sunshine. ‘Then, as now, the warm 
sun and clear sky tempted the inhabitants 
to be constantly out of doors ; the thor- 
oughfares were thronged with vivacious, 
restless, gaily-costumed crowds. The 
Sarnus then was “a shining river’ rush- 
ing to the halcyon seat that filled the port, 
and came to murmur and ripple close to 
the city walls ; now the river is a shrunken 
stream, and the blue sea has drawn back 
affrighted, and the city is a skeleton. 

As we drove homeward we _ were 
struck by an instance of that immobility of 
custom which in Italy, more than in any 
other country, is so remarkable, because 
there perhaps better than anywhere else 
we can compare the habits of the present 
with those of a remote past. On the walls 
of the Pompeian wine-shops is the sign of 
two men carrying an amphora, “ bearing it 
between them on a staff,” as the Hebrew 
spies bore the cluster of grapes from the 
banks of Eshcol; and in a field by the 
roadside we saw, as we drove along, two 
peasants carrying in exactly the same 
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manner a vessel of the same shape as the 
amphora, which we had found painted in the 
wine-shops. The use of the birch, recom- 
mended by Solomon, and now condemned 
by some philanthropists, was in vogue 
A house is believed to have 
its 


in Pompeii. 
been that of a schoolmaster, because 
exterior is embellished with the represen- 
tation of an unhappy urchin hoisted on 
another’s back, and getting a good drub- 
bing, administered on the exposed portion 
of his person by a man standing in a com- 
manding position in his rear. The even- 
ing was beautiful and serene, as we sped 
along behind two swift horses to Naples. 
Gently rolled the blue wavelets of the 
bay ; whitely gleamed the far-stretching 
line of city; dim in the soft evening 
haze rose in the distance the islands, and 
the further headlands in front ; and as the 
sun sank, we turned round and saw his 
rosy radiance creep slowly up the eastern 
hills, till at last it wavered off them, then 
lingering for a little on Vesuvius’ banner 
of it and 
grey twilight stole down to mantle tl 


smoke, vanished altogether, 
he 
scene in mild and dewy darkness. 


cieiaase items 
TIME AND TIME-KEBPING. 
N' YTHING so baffies and bewilders the 
i mind, and eludes the grasp of the 
subtlest human intellect, as the idea of 
time, of which electricity and space may 
be called the younger brothers. Within 
this wonderful illimitable idea are cireled 
all the mysteries, changes, motions, and 
developments of the material universe. 
To fix a standard of time, and to devise 
mechanical agents capable of giving an 
unerring record of the hurrying moments 
required the highest exercise of man’s in- 
ventive and reasoning faculties, and forms 
one of the noblest of his material triumphs, 
the importance of which is becoming daily 
i- 


more and more apparent, as one after a1 
other of the tremendous and subtle forces 
of nature are revealed to his control. 

The importance of this discovery was 
too great for any single period, or any sin- 
gle mind; and it was not till after thou- 
sands of years had passed away, and Chris- 
tianity had descended upon the nations, 
that a true standard of time was fixed and 
man succeeded in providing himself with 
machines substantially isochronous with 
the sun, by which he could record with 


unerring certainty the flying moments. 


the great arch of the heavens. 


vo 
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In the early history of the race man 


| measured time by watching the sun by 
| day and the moon by night, using his 


hands and fingers to measure off and space 
He next 
raduated the march of a shadow and the 
noon mark by the sill of the window and 
the threshold of the doorway. The sun-dial 
in garden and courtyard was devised and the 
hour-glass of sand or of water, for use when 
sun did not shine. Clepsydre,a kind of the 
portable tide, were used in China, Chal- 
dea, India, and Egypt, and were intro- 
duced by Plato from Egypt into Greece. 
Cesar found them in Britain, and it was 
by them that he observed that the nights 
there were shorter than those in Italy. It 
is said that Ctesibus of Alexandria added 
wheels, making it in fact a water clock, 
at least one hundred and forty-five years 
before Christ. Clepsydre, with toothed 
wheels, are now to be seen sculptured on 
Trajan’s Column at Rome. Anaximan- 
der of Miletus is said to have invented 
sun-dials at Lacedemon in the time of 
Cyrus the Great, about six hundred years 
before Christ. 

The first sun-dial is said to have been 
set up at Rome by L. Papirius Cursor 
B. C. 301; and a second by the consul 
M. Valerius Mesela, who brought it from 
Catana, in Sicily, during the first Punic 
war, thirty-six years later. At this time 
the Romans were not aware that a dial 
for Sicily was not calculated for Rome. 
Scipio Nasica, B. C. 153, first measured 
time at Rome by falling water, which 
served by night as well as by day. It is 
generally admitted that the clock was in- 
vented by the Saracens, but the earliest 
clock of which we have any specific ac- 
count, was made by Gerbert, afterward 
Pope Sylvester II., at Magdeburg, A. D. 
990, if we except the horologia of Pacifi- 
cus, archdeacon of Verona, made about 
the year 850, which is claimed by some to 
have been a clock with weights. The 
account of Gerbert’s horologia, or clock, 
is more satisfactory. “Tt was so won- 
derful and surprising as to go by means 
of weights and wheels.” 

It is generally supposed that clock- 
making was introduced into Germany 
about this time; but where or by whom 
the clock with toothed wheels, crown 
wheel escapement, and the regulator in 
the form of a cross, suspended by a cord, 
with two weights to shift on it when reg- 
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ulating it, was invented, can now only be 
guessed at. It was this kind clock 
which Charles V., king of France, caused 
to be made at Paris by Henry Vick, who 


ot 


was sent from Germany for the express 
purpose, about the year 1370. It is 
known as Vick’s clock. 

Richard Wallingford, abbot of St. Al- 


bans, in 1426, constructed a clock which 
showed the course of the sun, moon, and 
stars, and the rise and fall of the tides. 
In 1382 the duke of Burgundy took from 
the city of Courtray, which he had cap- 
tured, a clock which struck the hours, and 
had it set up in the tower of Notre Dame, 
at Dijon, where it still remains. These 
are the three most ancient clocks, after 
that of Gerbert, of which we have any 
certain information. Thus it will be 
seen that if the Romish clergy did not 
invent the art of clock-making, they cer- 
tainly did everything in their power to 
promote and encourage it. ‘Time-meas- 
uring being so desirable for the regulation 
of the stated services required by the 
Church, which took place at all hours 
of the day and night, their attention was 
naturally called to a subject in which they 
were so much interested. 

The balance in these early clocks was 
substantially the same as that used in the 
watches of the present day. But though 
the great mechanical principle of the time- 
keeper, the division of a constani force into 
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equal portions, was thus early developed, it 
was not until eight hundred years later, 
near the end of the fifteenth century, that 
they came into use in private families. 
The church tower clock was reduced to 
pocket size, with a coil spring, as a mov- 
ing power, before the application of the 


| pendulum to the clock or the balance 


spring to the watch, two great improve- 
ments in horological mechanism, made 


| simultaneously about two hundred years 


|; ago. 


It is claimed that Gallileo discov- 
ered the isochronism of the pendulum, that 
is, that pendulums osciilate through dif- 
ferent arcs in the same time. There are 


| several claimants for the invention of pen- 


dulum clocks; but there is no doubt that 
Huygens discovered that the curve in 
which a body must move, so as to oscil- 
late through large and small arcs in the 
same time, is not a circle, but a cycloid, 
which is the true theory of the pendulum. 
The only mechanical difference between 
a watch and a clock is that a watch will 
go in any position, but a clock only in one. 
The hair-spring in a watch, like the pen- 
dulum in a clock, with a proper escape- 
ment, makes the vibrations the same in 
time, irrespective of the amount of force 
exerted by the main-spring. 

With these improvements clocks and 


watches would be nearly perfect, were it 


not for the disturbing effects of tempera- 
ture, which makes them thermometers as 
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well as chronometers. There are two 
ways of correcting this disturbance: the 
one is to have a piece of metal so placed 
that its expansion wil] shorten and thus 
strengthen the hair spring ; the other is to 
make the balance of two metals of different 
degrees of expansibility, so arranged that 
the average mass of the balance is brought 
nearer the center of motion by expansion. 
It was this compensation applied by Har- 
rison which won him the reward of £20,000 
offered by the British Board of Longitude 
for an instrument which should ascertain 
the longitude at sea, within a given limit. 
For sea-going chronometers, and time- 
pieces which are exposed to great changes 
of temperature, this compensation is all 
important. But for ordinary purposes it is 
of much less consequence than the correct 
poising of the balance, so that its time 
will be the same in all positions ; and the 
jeweling of the holes and accurate fitting 
of the pivots, which makes the watch re- 
liable and complete. Jt is in these partic- 
ulars that the highest accuracy and skill 
of human workimanship Is required. 

The art of piercing holes in rubies, or 
any hard precious stone, was discovered 
by M. Facio, of Geneva, in 1700, when he 
came to Paris with this art as a secret, 
and soon after repaired to London, where 
at that time the art of watchmaking was 
cultivated more than at Paris. 

The watch being a thing so personal 
and it matter 
course that every civilized country would 
and 


indispensable, was a 
have its watches and watch-making, 
thus millions of watches have been made 
of every quality and price. Yet there 
has been no connected and uniform system 
of manufacture, but every watch has had a 
distinct individuality, no two, even of the 
same maker, being alike, only the very 
works of the very best finishers ever 
All 


made by handicraft, and the 


best 
approaching perfection European 
watches are 
rough parts in different workshops, so that, 
from necessity, a large majority of im- 
ported watches are the production of infe- 
rior skill and can never be reliable. 
England and Switzerland have sup- 
plied the world with time-pieces, and we 
have imported watches, and_ parts 
watches, to the amount of more than $50, 
000,000, 
with England. 


last few years have been about $5,000,000 


since the close of the last war 
Our importations for the 


per annum. 


of 


of 
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Isolated attempts to manufacture 


| watches in this country have failed, rath- 


| 
| 


| world. 


er from competition and lack of capital 
than from want of skill. Within a short 
time an enterprise has been inaugurated 
which seems destined to triumph and be- 
come a great national institution, affecting 
favorably the immense watch trade of the 
We speak of the manufactory of 
the American Watch Company, to which 
brief reference was made in the last 
the Narionat. This unique 


a 
number of 


| establishment is located on the banks of 


Charles River, a little above the village 
of Waltham, in the State of Massachusetts. 

The building is two stories in height, 
and urrounds a quadrangular court, which 
gives abundant light and air. The different 
departments are furnished with numerous 
delicate machines, operated by steam pow- 
er, by which every part of the watch is 
made to a pattern or guage, with a precis- 
ion that no skill of handicraft can rival. 

With the exception of the jewels and 
pivots, every watch is in every part ex- 
actly like every other watch of the same 
style. The sizes of the several pivots and 
jewels in each watch are recorded under 
its number, so that should either fail any- 
where they can be readily replaced. ‘The 
escapements, which in Kuropean watches 
have each its own individuality, are uni- 
form in the American. In the Waltham 
watches nothing is left to the eye or touch 
of the workman ; on every part the ma- 
chine impresses its own accuracy. The 
manufacturers have adopted the simplest 
form of the lever watch as their staple, 
designed to supply the place of the mill- 
ions of unreliable and worthless European 
watches with which our country is flooded. 
The most elaborate finish in all respects 
has been achieved ; but it is not the de- 
sign of the manufacturers to enter into a 
showy and useless competition with the 
highest priced watches, on the score of ex- 
ternal finish, believing that the more desi- 
rable qualities of reliability, durability, 
cheapness, and simple elegance, will be 
best appreciated, and more valuable to the 
purchaser than any elaborateness of finish, 
which too often conceals fatal internal de- 
fects in the watch as a time-keeper. 

American movements without cases are 
made at about one half the cost of Euro- 
pean movements of a similar grade, with 
the immense advantage of being uniform- 
ly reliable. 




















TOP PLATE, 


The illustrations 
photographed and engraved from one of 


the full jeweled Waltham movements, and 


accom pained 


give a perfect idea of the appearance of | 


the works when set up ready for casing. 
in which form they leave the manufac- 
tory. 

‘The works are exceedingly simple and 
substantial, having but about one hundred 


parts, while the English lever movements | 


have about eight hundred, the chain alone 
being composed of more than six hundred, 
while it is absolutely of no use, and its re- 
tention of the marvels of John 
Bull’s obstinacy and conservatism. The 
inanufacture of enameled dials, a most 
difficult and delicate art, has been success- 
fully introduced into this establishment, 
and superior dials, of every style and color, 


is one 


are made by thousands for use on Ameri- | 


. 
can and European watches. 


gold cases are also manufactured in every 
style; and the whole establishment affords | 
another gratifying illustration of the ca- | 


pacity and ingenuity of our countrymen, 
which has enabled them to triumph in so 
many departments of manufacture, in the 
face of an active foreign competition. 
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THE POWER OF THE DEAD. 


Say not their power is o’er, 

Although their lips be mute, their limbs be still ; 
With might, unknown before, 

Those silent forms the living heart may thrill. 
Who stands beside the bed, 

Where rests the icy corpse within its shroud, 
Nor feels a secret dread, 

With which his soul ne’er to the living bow’d ? 


The lowliest son of earth, 
The veriest babe that death hath smitten down, 
Hath to a realm gone forth, 
To those who gaze upon them all unknown. 


An awful mystery, sealed, 

From their sad eyes that weep beside their bier, 
To them hath been reveal’d, 

To their imprison’d souls made plain and clear. 


They are the constant sign 
| Of God’s great truth—the dead, both great and 
small, 
Confirm his word divine, 
| That all have sinn’d, and death hath pass’don all. 


They are the seed from whence 

The harvest of the Lord shall fill the earth, 
When his omnipotence 

Shall bring the myriads from her bosom forth. 


Say not their power is o’er 

Even when mingling in the lowly dust; 
For thera our spirits pour 

An offering forth, in holy hope and trust. 


Where is the place of graves 

We deem not hallow’d. There is sanctity 
In every wind that waves 

Its grasses tall, or stirs its willow tree. 


Where’er some lonely mound 
Tells of the spot where mortal relics rest, 
At once that spot of ground 
Our hearts with unseen holiness invest, 


Say not they have no power! 

Perhaps they were our enemies in life, 
But now hath come an hour, 

When endeth all the tumult and the strife. 
Another mightier hand 

Hath still’d the opposer—anger now may cease ; 
Who can the truth withstand, 

That with the dead our hearts should be at 

peace ? 

And for the loved and lost, 

Their memories move us as naught else may 


move; 
When wildly tempest-tost, 
They to the soul as guiding stars may prove. 
And many a gentle word 
Of precious counsel, all too long despised, 
By memory may be stirr’d 
Now to be thought upon, and weigh’d and 
prized. 
And when the wayward heart 
Doubts how it shall some dark temptation shun; 
They may decide its part— 
“So will we do, for so would they have done.” 
Say not they are no more, 
Those who the heart with reverence thus can fill! 
Say not their power is o’er 
| When thus its traces are around us still! 
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ERE The little 


girl coming along the road, bearing a 


| is a natural seene. 
can of milk for the 
meets on the way the other juvenile rustic ; 


household at home, 


there was a long trail of the bramble loaded 
with blackberries just within his reach, 
and neither of them could resist the temp- 
tation to linger and feast. Down she put 
her burden in dangerous neighborhood to 
his heels; busily he went to work, and 
gave her handful after handful ; she forgot 
her errand, and both forgot the milk. Pre- 
sently he stepped a little too far back, 
kicked the can, the contents of which now 


run to waste on the thirsty earth. Here 


was a catastrophe which one would have 
thought might recall her to her duty; but 
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no. the blackberries were too large, too 
black, and plentiful; so he goes on pick- 


| ing, and she eating, and neither of them 


| notice what has happened, until, satiated 


‘at last, or the bush fairly stripped, she 


shall be recalled to the prospect of a beat- 
which will loom upon her all the way 
home, when her black-stained lips and 
spotted dress shall betray to her angry 
mother the cause of the delay and of the 
loss of the milk. 

The really excellent qualities of thi: 


Ing 


5? 


picture lead us to commend it to the reader, 


both as evincing great care on the part of 


| the artist, Miss EK. Osborne, and much 


taste for natural and simple truth of land- 


| scape and human character. 
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THE VILLAGE I LIVE IN. 
SECOND PAPER. 

\ ] HEN for your edification, and I sup- 
pose my amusement, I scrib- 
bled, by the light of a dull tallow candle, 
my last paper, I little dreamed, O most 
sensitive readers! that some of you would, 
ere my bantling was well out of the print- 
er’s hands, find reason to censure it. I, 
Sytvestrer Twircuam, Esg.. pledge you 
my word and honor, as a gentleman who 


own 


never dyes his mustaches, although they are 
red as fire, that I would not be the means 
of causing any one of you to fret or even 
to twitch yeur beards, as you read over 
the facts therein narrated. It appears 
that away in the Far West, and again 
nearer home, * The Village I Live In” was 
said to reflect severely not only on new and 
thriving localities, but on some of their 
distinguished residents, although at the 
time it was written I was ignorant of the 
existence of either the persons or the lo- 
calities said to be censured. What more 
forcibly exemplifies the old adage, * Judge 
not too hastily,” than this? Let 
therefore admonish you, if you see in the 


me 


following a severe remark, not to attribute 
it to yourself; but if it should happen to 
hit you in any sore place, to avoid, by your 
future conduct, any of the censures which 
at present your conscience tells you (and 
the conscience is the greatest of all ene- 
mies to appease) you deserve. 

Ere I proceed, permit me to quote a 


portion of an apologue by a writer of the | 


past century, unfortunately a very erring 
one, in introducing a work which he be- 
lieved many would regard as personal. 
In a vein of pleasantry he tells us, a 
young painter “sketched a kind of con- 
versation piece, representing a bear, an 
owl, a monkey, and an ass; and to render 
it more striking, humorous, and moral, 
distinguished every figure by some em- 
blem of human life.”” Bruin, he remarks, 
‘* was exhibited in the garb and attitude of 
an old, the 
owl, perched on the handle of a coffee-pot, 
with spectacles on nose, seemed to con- 


toothless, drunken soldier ; 


template a newspaper; and the ass, or- 
namented with a huge tie wig (which, 
however, could not conceal his long ears,) 
sat for his picture to the monkey, who ap- 
peared with the implements of painting.” 
This whimsical afforded some 
mirth, until a mischievous rascal hinted 


group 


derous knave, would have 
| owl in not daring to show his face by 


| that it was a lampoon upon his friends, 


when he was beset by even “ those very 
people who applauded it before,” and 
among others by an old army officer, who 
‘‘repaired to the lodging of the painter, 
and finding him at home,” in a perfect 
rage told him that if the bear had lost his 
teeth he retained his paws, and that he 
was not so drunk but he could perceive 
his impertinence. The man of arms was 
interrupted by the arrival ‘“‘ of a learned 
physician, who, advancing to the culprit 
with fury in his aspect, exc.aimed, ‘ Sup- 
pose the augmentation of the ass’s ears 
should prove the diminution of the bab- 
oon’s!’” and after a profane ejaculation he 
turned to the representative of Mars, and 
exclaimed : * Do but observe, captain, how 
this pitiful little fellow has copied the 
very curls; the color, indeed, is different, 
but then the form and foretop are quiet 
similar,” and, continues the author from 
whom we quote, ‘* while he thus remon- 
strated a venerable senator entered, and 
waddling up to the delinquent, ‘ Jacka- 
napes !” cried he, ‘ I will now let thee see 
I can read something else than a news- 
paper, and that without the help of spec- 
tacles ;” he then handed the painter a 
note of hand for money which, he said, 
if he had not advanced, he, the “ slan- 
resembled an 
day!” Words warm; the 
painter in vain protested his innocence. 
The captain, the doctor, and the lawyer 
taxed him with “insolence, malice, and 
ingratitude ; their clamors being 
overheard by the public, the captain was 
‘“a bear, the doctor an ass, and the senator 
an owl to his dying day.” The author 
concludes by saying: “If thou shouldst 
that reflects thee 


grew poor 


” and 


; 


meet with a character 
in some ungracious particular keep thy 
own counsel; consider that one feature 
makes not a face, and that though thou 
art, perhaps, distinguished by a_ bottle 
nose, twenty of thy neighbors may be in 
the same predicament.” Truly sensible 
advice, to which I will not presume to 
add one word, but leaving you to your 
cogitations, I will endeavor to sketch a 
few more of the characters, and one or two 
of the scenes which occurred in ** The Vil- 
lage I Live in.” 

We have two fortune-tellers, who pro- 
fess to tell of things that have transpired, 
things that are to transpire, and things 
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that never will transpire. One of them 
claims to be the lady (how many thou- 
sands of them are there?) who invented 
* Bony’s Oraculum,” and with whom de 
grand Empereur daily, while in Paris, con- 
sulted; the other hails from Bavaria, and 
represents herself to be the early patroness 
of no less a personage than the crafty Lola 
Montez. We _ have 
psychologists, and, of course, a horde of 
we 


also clairvoyants, 


crazy spiritualists. Besides these 
have a score or more of briefless lawyers, 
who prowl, like wolves, around, seeking 
what unfortunate client they can devour ; 
or trying to make Tom Jones dispute 
with his neighbor, Bill Brown, for plant- 
ing his fence in too close proximity to his 
land. We have then a host of medical 
men, who invariably dress in black, (I have 
ever regarded them as ghouls,) and pay 
daily visits of friendship to establish them- 
selves and secure calls; dentists, too, we 
have without number, to look after the 
teeth 
many 
New 
nutritious bones to pick than the back- 
But 


There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbor’s shame ; 
On eagle’s wings immortal scandals fly, 

While virtuous actions are but born and die, 


and gums of our villagers, although 
of their patrons have not had from 
Year’s to Thanksgiving day, more 


bones of their neighbors. 


and these creatures take a holy delight in 
chronicling every little scandal they can 
lay hold upon, especially if it relates to the 
economy of their neighbors, and they loudly 
boast that they can eat and drink (they 
seldom pay their debts, and never soil 
their hands with work) as well as those 
whom they envy, and, strange to say, dress 
better. Iam constrained to add that, with 
all their professed virtues, these are the 
most dangerous We 
few book-worms among us, who 


of our inhabitants. 
have a 
spend their days in exclusiveness, not 
deigning, from all they have gleaned from 
ancient and modern authors, to illumine 
with a genial ray the benighted paths of 
our villagers. Wehave Doctors of Divin- 
ity, of almost all persuasions, and’ you will 
not be surprised to learn that even they 
We have, also, young gentle- 


men who, from “ balmy morning to dewy 


disagree. 


eve,” prowl around corner stores, and who 
live, but how, goes beyond my philosophy ; 


some are styled gamblers, more pugil- 
ists, others by a harder name than I am 
inclined my pen should write—but all are 
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more miserable vagabonds than the no- 
madic tribes of the East ; for having been 
brought up in a state of civilization, there 
is no excuse for their not being civilized. 
In our village we have also public schools, 
with able and gentlemanly principals, but 
yet withal they are model village schools, 
for the parsimony of the directors will not 
permit them (the principals) to employ 
suitable teachers, hence they are obliged 
to accept the services of young untrained 
who spend the chief portion of 
their time in inditing stupid nonsense to 


‘* misses,” 


their beardless sweethearts, and for which, 
after all, | cannot find it in my heart to 
censure them. But the great feature of our 
village is its political institutions. We 
have our Republican, our American, and 
our Democratic factions here, and zach is 


| sustained by a small squad of lazy police- 


men, who spend their days and nights in 
conversing with butchers and ecobblers in 
butchers’ and cobblers’ stores, or dilating 
upon the latest scandal with the corpulent 
who, like an 
swelled out with portent- 


ferry-master, overgrown 
“ Bombastes,” 
ous importance, imagines that he rules, 
and in ruling reigns. We have, then, 
nearly five thousand of as fine, and as noble, 
and as generous, and as whole-souled, and 
as warm-hearted people as there are to be 
found on this side of creation; but I can- 
not now stop to dilate upon their virtues. 
I must pass on, and, in passing, glance at 
a few of the persons and scenes already 
alluded to. 

For the fortune-tellers, to the honor of 
our village be it told, there is little or no 
sympathy, and were it not for a few silly 
girls who wish to know how soon they will 
be mated; or some love-sick swains, with 
more pence than brains; or, it may be, for 
some old women who have missed silver- 
plated spoons or other property, and who 
wish to know who have appropriated them, 
for from the tossing of their tea-cups they 
themselves could not discover ; were it not, 
I say, for the patronage of such foolish 
creatures, these gross impostors would 
long since have been starved out of our 
Neither cabalistie 
nor the 


respected vicinity. 


words, monstrous forms, gray 
hairs plucked from the backs of black cats, 
sprinkled with camphene and salt, then 
finely cut up and thrown into the fire by 
the assistant of the ogress, while the latter 
is going through some fiendish incantation, 


preparatory to telling the gulled one his or 
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her fortune, are regarded with the same 
veneration in this delightful village of ours 
as they are in New-York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and other large cities. Of Spirit- 
ualists, as I have already observed, we 
have our share—strange, bewildered creat- 
ures, Who are ready to swallow, at any 
moment, the most absurd nonsense. 

I remember a most amusing circumstance, 
although it might have been attended with 
much danger, which occurred some years 
since. One of these Spiritualists dreamed 
that in the old cemetery, within four or 
five yards of an ancient tomb-stone, which 
had covered the dust of some once living 
man for ages, there had been buried during 
the “evolutionary War a large crock of 
gold, by an old Jew, who, as he returned 
from the grave- yard, (so ran the Spiritual- 
ist’s dream,) was shot by a Hessian for 
daring to enter a Christian burial-ground 
unaccompanied by a gentile. He 
dreamed he could get the money by digging 
for it, but that it would be necessary for 


also 


him to have a fearless man along with 
him, as the spirit of the Jew, which was 
a bad one, would fight hard to prevent its 
being taken from the place in which, when 
lor three 
this 


in the body, he deposited it. 
nights in he 
dream, and becoming somewhat alarmed, 


succession dreamed 
he sent for a few spiritual friends ; together 
they held a cirele, and communed with the 
spirits, who told them that the money was 
hid within three yards of the tomb before 


spoken of, and directed them to go next 
night between the hours of eleven and 
twelve o'clock, and secure the prize, 


and bring with them a few stout-hearted 
men to witness the result, so that they 
could proclaim the fact to the 
Now the grossest disbeliever in the village 


work . 


was an Irish shoemaker, and after a con- 
sultation they decided, as he was a very 
powerful man, and generally regarded as 
a clever fellow, to invite him and his work- 
men to them. Accordingly 
the dreamer, ‘* Professor’ 


miserable-looking man, by day and by night 


accompany 
, 


Starr, a most 


a dreamer, was appointed to wait upon Joe 
Campion and his men. Arrived at the 
shoemaker’s apartments he stated that he 
wished to converse with him and his friends 
on a most important subject, one which 
would be likely to make them independent 
for life. Joe stood up in amazement, and 
ordered, in a somewhat peremptory man- 
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| of the village, to leave the room; and also 


an uncouth, ‘*harum-scarum”’ young man 


| who was in the habit of lounging round 


| lagers as Mickey Free! 


Joe’s “establishment” during working 
hours. This character, for a character he 
was, will be well remembered by our vil- 
Whether that was 
his bona fide name or not I cannot say, 
but by such he went so long as I knew him. 

The coast being now clear, the profess- 
or proceeded to narrate his dreams to the 
cordwainers ; told them he had visited the 
spot and found all things as he had spirit- 


| ually seen them while reposing on his pil- 
| low, and concluded by informing them that 


his friends Bulky Bailey, Sikesy Greene, 
and Bucksy Shelton, (three most notorious 
Spiritualists, and self-conceited “ ninnys,”’) 
had communed with the spirits, and that 
they, the spirits, told them that it was ne- 


cessary to have with them a few more 


| brave men, and hence they resolved upon 


| calling to their assistance Joe 


| group of cobblers it could not have 
| duced a more electric effect. 


his 
workmen, with whom they would divide 
the “ swag!” 


Hed 3 


and 


this 
pro- 
From the 


a bomb-shell fallen among 


| moment “Starry” began to tell his tale until 


| the water. 


he concluded the same, 2 breathless silence 
prevailed. Campion, who was in the act 
of striking a piece of leather which lay on 
his lap-stone, held the uplifted hammer, 
like the symbol of Democracy ; Devinne, 
who was waxing an end, held the tip of 
the thread in his left hand, while his right 
hand, in which was the ball of wax, was 


' . 
| also extended, and apparently immovable ; 


Gwinn’s awl remained firmly fixed in an 
under sole; Murphy’s knife, with which 
he was taking a shaving off a heel-tap, did 
not move a hair’s breadth; and Stripes, 
who was steeping a strip of buffalo hide in 
a bucket of water, held the leather between 
his fore-finger and thumb, his arm, at the 
same time, being steeped to the elbow in 
When the professor had fin- 


| ished his tale the Democratic symbol came 


down with such force that it split the lap- 
stone in twain. Pitching the fragments 
aside, Campion stood up, and stretching 
forth his hand to the dreamer, said : ** Shak« 


| that, professor; anything myself and my 


men can do for you, we are the boys to be 
at your service ; and the sooner we do it 
the better.” The professor shook Joe’s 
brawny hand more warmly than he had 


ner, his wife Maggy, who was the terror | ever shaken a hand before, and they finally 
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concluded to dig for the gold that night 
between the hours specified. 

During the time they were making these 
arrangements, Micky Free, who could not 
understand being ordered out of doors, re- 
solved upon knowing what mysterious busi- 


@-: 


ness they were planning ; whereupon he 
sought a convenient knot-hole in one of the 
boards of the partition, and industriously 
applying his ear he heard the grand secret ! 
He was in ecstasies, and immediately 
sought out a few of his companions, who 
were not less wild than he, and who, with 
him, devised a plan to terrify the gold- 
What 
that plan was will be seen in the sequel. 
At ten o’clock on the night mentioned, 
a goodly company was collected in Joe’s 


diggers when in the grave-yard. 


workshop. Martin Gwynne, a Hercu- 


lean-built fellow, stood in the center of 
the group, leaning on an enormous pick- 
ax; around him stood the remainder of 
the party, among 
Starr, the in the 


of the floor were piled pick-axes, crow- 


whom 
dreamer! and 
bars, spades, shovels, lanterns, etc. 
**Come, boys,” said the Jeader of the 
party, who was no other than the long- 
Joe, let 
being in readiness, each man shouldered 


headed us move. Everything 
his excavating implement, and the party 
was about starting, when Gwynne, turning 
round to Devinne, asked him if he had for- 
gotten the holy water ? 

The individual addressed made no reply ; 
but putting his hand into his capacious 
breeches pocket, pulled out a black bottle 
of the 
holy liquid, and held it up to the ad- 
As he did 


so, a peculiar noise, so runs the tale, 


which contained about a_ pint 


miring gaze of the audience. 
something between a chuckle and a laugh, 


None 


for a 


was distinctly heard in the room. 
knew it 
moment it had a thrilling effect upon the 


from whence came, and 
As it was not, however, repeated, 


all 


sallied out in single file, headed by the re- 


party. 


they gradually gained courage, and 
doubtable Joe. 

The distance from the place of meeting 
to the grave-yard being not over two hun- 
dred yards, the gold-seekers soon found 
the of the 


way to the place desig- 


themselves in abode dead. 
led the 
nated in his dreams—to the solitary tomb 
little When had 


all arrived, and deposited their imple- 


Starr 


near a mound. they 


ments on the spot which was so soon to 
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be ruthlessly invaded, and after lighting 
their lamps and putting all things in readi- 
ness, Joe took the holy water from the 
hands of him who held it, and after re- 
peating some cabalistic words, sprinkled 
a ring around the party some twenty feet 
in diameter, and then directed them to 
*‘ vo at it with a will,” as that night would 
be a memorable one in their lives. 

At it they went; the immense pick, 
wielded by the Herculean Gwynne, did 
brave work; and by the time twelve 
o'clock struck, they had succeeded in dig- 
ging a hole of about ten feet square and 
four or five deep. As the last stroke of 
the clock died away in eternity, the tink- 
ling of a bell was faintly heard. The work- 
ers ceased to toil ; cold perspiration broke 
out in every pore, and an icy coldness 
seemed to lie on their hearts. The tink- 
ling ceased, and they gradually regained 
courage. Joe, the philosopher—the long- 
headed man, the man of mighty parts— 


succeeded in restoring confidence. He 
told them not to be dismayed, ’twas only 
| a sheep-bell in an adjoining field! This 


; speech had the desired effect, and down 
again went the mighty pick—down, until 
it struck a flag! A 
emitted, and Gwynne, in the fullness of 
his joy, sung out, “ Boys, I’ve got it at 
last !” 

Tinkle! tinkle! tinkle! This 
| there could be no mistake. Tinkle! tinkle! 
| tinkle! tinkle!—clank ! eclank! clank! 


‘** Blessed Mary, have mercy on us! 


holiow sound was 


time 


” 


exclaimed Murphy, as he threw himself 
on his face and hands in the long, damp 
grass, 

The tinkling of the bells and the clank- 
ing of the chains could now be heard more 
distinctly than before, and the entire party 
beeame terribly alarmed. By this time 
they had the pit 
standing on their 


from and were 


brink, 


quivering from terror and superstition. 


risen 
its every limb 

For a moment the tinkling noise ceased, 
but it was only to give place to a sight 
that harrowed the souls of the gold seek- 
ers. On an adjoining tomb, within a few 
feet of where they stood, as if petrified, 
sat an old man, his gray beard stretching 
down to his waist; he was dressed in a 
surplice, and on his head was a three- 
corned cap, such as was worn by students 
many years ago. His arms were folded 
across his breast, and he seemed to be 
| intently occupied in watching the effect 
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his appearance would have on the terror- 
stricken group. 

On seeing this apparition, Joe Cam- 
pion’s manhood was sorely tried. Iis 
first impulse was to retreat from the grave- 
yard, but then his character for bravery was 
at stake ; besides, the buried treasure was 
almost within their grasp, and it was 
surely worth making an effort for. Raising 
himself up to his full height, and making 
the most he could of the little courage 
left him, he said, 

“Tn the name of the — 

** Peace, fool!” exclaimed the old man ; 
‘*why comest thou hither to disturb the 
ashes of the sainted dead? Spirits of the 


” 


departed, appear !” 

Suddenly a bright light illumined the 
little grave-yard ; and to the horror of the 
gold-seekers they beheld several figures, 
dressed in the habiliments of the grave, 
each with a torch in one hand, and a long 
knife in the other. Tinkle! tinkle! went 
the bells! clank! clank! went the chains, 
and round and round danced the figures 
in their winding sheets ! 

It was too much; human nature could 
not longer stand it ; with yells and screams 
terrified broke loose — over 


the 


party 


tomb-stones, and newly-made 
through the 


and stiles, on they sped, on, on, until 


graves ; 
damp grass, over fences 
they gained the street, swiftly followed 
by their pursuers, who, close on their 
heels, kept up a most diabolical noise. 
On, on they fled! up the deserted streets, 
but still their persecutors never lagged 
behind; the white and the 
torches’ glare striking terror aud dismay 
into the hearts of the pursued. 
dropped down at their own doors, while 
others ran as far as their limbs could carry 


shrouds 


Some 


them ; and a few were picked up on the 
following day in an exhausted state on the 
highways and by-ways that led to their 
homes. 

That night will be a memorable one in 
the annals of our village. The affrighted 
neighbors, on hearing the noise in the 
streets, rushed to their windows, and on 
beholding the sight that met their half- 
awakened senses, shuddering flew back 
to bed again. But throughout the dreary 
hours that intervened between the flight 
up the street and day-break, a loud, un- 
earthly laugh rang through the silent 
neighborhood ; it was not what might be 
called a laugh, but a mixture of the yell, 
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| States down even to Deputy Sheriff? 
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the scream, and the chuckle, that found 
vent in long and loud guffaws ! 

It was Micky Free, rolling on the 
ground before his own door, reveling in the 
recollection of the ruin he had wrought. 

Now, after the above, who will deny 
that ours is a great village? In none 
other could so many strange scenes occur, 
and be so cheerfully borne. Truly Re- 
publican in all our sentiments, albeit some 
of us are a little purse-proud, we can enjoy 
a good joke, notwithstanding it may be a 
practical one, even as practical as the fore- 
going, and with all our faults I know of no 
vicinity where well-dressed, and apparently 
well-bred slanderers are kept in more ex- 
cellent order. ‘They live, for the most 
part, in the square, which from the effem- 
inacy of some of its male inhabitants, is 
called * Soft-Clam Row.” In this Row 
also reside several professors of music, and 
a dancing-master, Duck by name, a most 
insinuating creature. Some of his friends, 
in consequence of his strange ways, de- 
clare him to be crazy, but that I deny ; 
for who ever heard of a crazy man using 


| every effort tu get elected to some political 


position, from President of the United 
Ir 
this is an indication of lunacy, I fear there 
are many out of mad-houses who, from 
their earliest manhood, should have been 
locked them. It is, however, a 


up in 


| pleasing kind of hallucination, especially 
| in these days, when honesty is one of the 


’ 


| chief characteristics of a politician! I 
| know of no species of insanity I would 


| expenses, and legislating wisely. 


sooner be afllicted with, if I were to be 
afflicted with any, than a desire to serve 
my fellow men in a political capacity, from 
an honest alderman up to the highest step 
on the political ladder, helping, of course, 
other honest office-holders to save the pub- 
lie money, by preventing all unnecessary 
Such, 
it is said, was what induced Mr. Duck to 
wish to serve our inhabitants as their re- 
spected coroner. As it was known that 
he had some spare cash, he had little diffi- 
culty in securing the nomination, and it 
was that few evenings 
afterward, in the Baumgarten, ‘“ Nimble 
Duck, Esq., late dancing-master and 
teacher of the fiddle,’ would make his 
The appointed even- 


announced a 


“maiden speech.” 


| ing arrived; bonfires were lighted, and 


to the sound of a fife and drum, a large 
number of unterrified men and boys, bear- 
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ing torches in their hands, proceeded to 
the place of meeting, followed by hundreds 
of citizens who, out of curiosity, went to 
hear the Duck “quack.” -After a grand 
flourish of patriotic trumpets, the meeting 
was duly organized, and Captain Thaddeus 
M’Nagle, of the Sniffertandy Blues, came 
furward to introduce Mr. Duck. He said: 


FeiLtow Crt1zENs,—This is a glorious victory ; 
a victory of common sense over common nhon- 
sense. 
till one of the most important offices in the gift 
of the people—one which interests both the liv- 
ing and the dead—the coronership. (Loud 
cheers.) He abandons the folly of fiddling for 
rich men’s daughters, while 

They wheel about, and turn about, and do just so. 
Here the gallant captain put out his left foot, 
then drew it in, and, mid a storm of laughter, 
wheeled round on his left heel.) Fellow citi- 
zens, he is a strong man, a brave man, and if 
there should happen to be a race between him 
und any other gentleman to secure a corpse, he 
will not, I pledge you my word, be behind time ; 
for although our opponents call him a waddling 
Duck, I tell you, my friends, he is Nimb/e both 
by name and nature. 


The captain sat down cheered most en- 
thusiastically, and Mr. Duck arose to ad- 
dress the multitude. Ie was the pink of 
1 dancing-master, and although anxious 
to be as democratic as he, under the cir- 
cumstance, could be, yet the fop was so 
apparent in his every attitude, that he 
would have been hissed off the platform 
had it not for the shoulder-hitters 
employed to secure his election. On his 
left hand wasa yellow glove; the right one 


been 


was bare to display his rings, which, as 
he gesticulated violently, he did to advant- 
age. In a word, he was as neat as the 
most fastidious bridegroom could desire to 
be when going to claim the hand of his 
young After head 
nearly to the ground three times, he said : 


bride. bowing his 


AND GENTLEMEN—(There was not a 
female within a mile of him,) I am thankful 
to you for your patronage, and trust by my 
deportment to be always able to command 
yourhuzzas. (Cheers and laughter They say 
[am not suited for the position to which | 
aspire; but allow me to say I know the differ- 
between a fiddle and hydrophobia, (loud 
can tell whether a man dies from 
or the bite of a mad 
jlause, the dancing-master 
Speaking hypo- 


LADIES 


ence 
cheers,) and 
an overdose of bad music 
dog. (Tremendous apy 
becoming quite a favorit 

* At the time I write of, the laws which governed 
our village were s0 iax that any coroner, no matter 
from what distance he came, could hold an inquest on 





a corpse, providing he arrived before the regularly 
elected “q est” 


man of the vicinity. 
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thetically, no matter how hyperborean winds 
: 


Here is a great artist who volunteers to | 


may blow, (immense cheers) I will disregard 
the hypercriticism of the ladies when they 
wish me to remain within doors, and as I do 
not indulge in hypnotics I shall not sleep on 
the road when called to attend you, if you 
should happen to need my services, especially 
if there is any fear of your falling into the 
hands of an opponent. In a word, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am Nimble Duck, and will nimbly 
remain at your service, 

Mid the heartiest applause Duck danced 
off the platform, and carried on the should- 
ers of his friends, he was borne triumphant- 
ly away. An unfortunate circumstance, 
however, was discovered soon after his 
departure. In his hurry to escape he left 
behind him his right-hand glove, in which 
was found a copy of the speech he had 
just delivered, in the handwriting of the 
brave but saucy Captain M’Nagle. A 
who wit- 


scene here ensued which none 


nessed it will ever forget. The screams, 
the hisses, the bellowing of the half-crazy 
men and boys were terrific, and ere they 
had subsided a large-chested man, Dennis 
O’ Leary, ascended the platform, and tak- 
ing a short black pipe out of his mouth, 
with ‘“*a sweet Irish brogue” proceeded 
to say: 

Fet.tow Crrizens,—Jist be aisy there for a jiffy. 
Don’t be makin a noise me honeys; for sure 
if yiz want a good honest man to fill any par 
tikler office [ am jist the boy that'll plase you, 
and no mistake; and may be Biddy didn’t tell 
me so afore I come out at all. (Cheers.) Troth 
it’s meself that’s glad to see you; an it takes 
the cockles off me heart to think that you’ll 
not have anything to do with that dandy fid- 
dler, and that you'll elect an honest black- 


smith instead. Loud cheers.) 


Dennis sat down, and during a storm 


of confusion the meeting broke up. An 
opposition meeting was held next nicht; 
the blacksmith was nominated to run 
against Duck, the result of which was 
that the candidate of the conservative 


party was elected, to the discomfiture of 
buth the blacksmith and dancing-master, 
the former of whom, like a true son of 
Vulean, still forges, if not the bolts of Jove, 
at least the bolts of the county prisons, 
and the latter pursues the even tenor of 
his way, dancing and fiddling, and fiddling 
and dancing, attending concerts and fancy 
balls, and in ali probability he will so con- 
tinue to do until he shuffles off this mortal 
coil. 

A short 
ceived from an old gentleman, alluded to in 
the former paper as “ the philosopher of our 


time after the election I re- 
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village,” a letter informing me that he 
was seriously contemplating the starting 
of a weekly paper, which he proposed 
calling The Uninvidious Trumpeter, (a 
rather uninviting title [ thought,) and from 
which letter, believing my readers to be 
tond of boquets, I cull a few flowers : 


[ will publish the Trumpeter at a price plac- 
ing it within the reach of all classes. It will 
profess neither to be literary, political, com- 
mercial, nor agricultural, but may 
ally touch on all those subjects, provided they 
come within the general scope of that locad in- 
telligence which it will be the undivided aim of 
the Trumpeter to afford its readers. 

That’s the point. Local intelligence. That 
is what our people would look for, snatch at, 
and eagerly devour. What does Mrs, Johnson, 
or Miss Baker, or Miss Smithers, (fair samples 
of country-town people,) what do they care for 
Congressional debates, Mexican revolutions, the 
critique on a new play which they will never 
see, or the review of a new book they are never 
likely to read? Do you ever hear them talk 
about these things? Do you suppose they are 
in the habit of thinking of them? Do you 
imagine that they have any but the very small- 
est interest in those affairs which are beyond 
the limit of their own daily and personal expe- 
If you do you are wrong, take my 


occasion- 


rience? 
word for it. 
pertains to their locality, and they seem to find 
abundant for conversation within 
limits. Subjects never fail; the old ones 
last a long while, and new ones are continually 
springing up. 
Dinah’s engagement to Mr. Dingle; yesterday 
we enjoyed Captain Dunlop’s dinner-party over 
again; and to-morrow the draper’s sale takes 

True, it is an eventful time of year, 
life is not always thus exciting here; but 
it is a beautiful exemplification of the doctrine 
of compensation, that as occurrences become 
rarer, conversational ingenuity increases to a 
very marvel of perfection. Ihave known more 
made out of a passing flirtation in November, 
four instance, than a wedding could afford in 
All these facts are deeply important as 
regards my newspaper. For the information 
ibout dinners and other entertainments, the 
amount of income of the parties giving them, 
and also about the possible and probable busi- 
ness which brings all strangers here, I shall 


material 


these 


June. 


Thus, to-day we have Miss | 
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In the same way I have a person in view 
who would undertake that most vital and in- 
teresting portion of my paper to be dedicated to 
flirtations, engagements, breakings off of the 
same, reconciliations, conduct of the friends of 
the parties, settlements, furnishing of the house, 
planning the wedding tour, etc., even to the 
very wedding itself, where the limits of the de- 
partment would end. At that point people’s 
affairs would fall into the hands of the lady ad- 
verted to in the previous paragraph, and I think 
there is something very beautiful in this sys- 
tematic arrangement which insures considera- 
tion and attention for a//, under every condi- 


| tion of existence. 


not like it. 


rhey care for nothing but what | 


employ a special correspondent, and am think- | 


ing of Professor Duck for the purpose; on such 
subtle points as these his skill is unrivaled. I 
know a lady, also, in whose hands I would place 
ill remarks on household arrangements, domes- 
tic economy, and the management of children, 
as conducted in our village. She is of mature 
years, und never having been married, is able 
to discuss these subjects in that dispassionate 
and impartial manner which alone leads to the 
elimination of great truths. She is fearless in 
her observations too; and I think the majority 
of the wives and mothers of this vicinity will 
probably be both startled and edified by her | 
“articles” on conjugal and maternal duties, | 
when they appear. 


It is all nonsense to say that people would 
I have been told so by persons to 
whom I have hinted this plan of my newspa- 
per, but I say again it is all nonsense. Every- 
body knows, even the most retiring members 
of the community, that they are talked about, 
their affairs discussed, their conduct criticised. 
Even if the remarks do not reach the several 
subjects of them, they are perfectly aware of 
the fact that “remarks are made.” True, the 
fact is left in a mist of vague, unsatisfactory 
doubt, which gives room for the imagination to 
work, and suppose what it likes. Much bet- 
ter for ever: this small section of country so- 
ciety, that they should see and know what is 
said of them. Far better, far nobler, far wor- 
thier of a free and glorious people that their 
affairs should be canvassed openly in the col- 
umns of the Trumpeter than that they should 
be whispered over cups of tea in private vooms, 
hinted at and frowned about by corners of 
streets, or furtive inquiries made through vari- 
ous channels to “ find out” something only im- 
perfectly known. If people in country places 
do take their chief delight in “ other people’s 
business,” (and don’t they?) would it not be 
morally better, as well as infinitely more con- 
venient for them, to have some organ of intel- 
ligence to which they might go for the refresh- 
ment and nutriment of their intellectual facul- 
ties? QO! I should well like to see some of the 
people poring over the new number of my news- 
paper at some future day. In its columns 
they would find the subjects of their thoughts, 
the great interests of their lives, adequately 
represented and fairly discussed. 

And so far from the establishment of such 
an organ promoting scandal, gossip, mischief, 
etc., (as some people have insinuated,) I feel 
assured that it would rather stand in place of 
those recreations, as af present conducted. A 
report printed, animadversions bravely pub- 
lished, would be innocuous as compared with 
those that so often are privily wound round 
and round a man or a woman, or a family till, 
when discovered, it is too late to break through 
the strong web of misconstruction. Under the 
regime of my 7rumpeter all would be straight- 
forward, open, and comfortable, and people 
would know what was said of them. 


The Trumpeter duly appeared, and 
flourished ; but in the course of time its 


| philosophie editor sickened and died, and 


in a few weeks after, for the want of a 
proper pilot to guide it steadily through 
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the breakers of public opinion, so, also, 
died the Uninvidious Trumpeter. 

We have a military academy now in our 
midst, which has been gotten up for the 
express purpose of 


Teaching the young idea how to shoot; 


and attached to this academy, I regret to 
say, is a private theater, where the mem- 
bers display their theatrical abilities once a 
week. This is the most monstrous humbug, 
nay it is the most immoral institution we 
have ever had among us, and I, Sylvester 
Twitcham, denounce it; first, for its evil 
tendencies—tendencies which will be the 
means of bringing ruin upon many, if not 
on all who belong to it; and secondly, for 
the apparent deliberation and malice with 
which the members destroy the meaning 
of the poets whose language they pretend 
Such amateur institutions should 
with. 


to use. 
be discountenanced 
They originate in evil, and can generate 
naught but evil. 

Rapidly is this dear village losing its 


wherever met 


pristine character, and it will, (it is with 
pain I chronicle the fact,) shortly be de- 
nominated a city. Most of those who in 
bygone days largely contributed to our 
amusement have passed away, and there 
now remain, the of this 
paper, but few of the early inhabitants to 
tell the tale of **The Village I Live In.” 


besides writer 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


i BRONTE was the 
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; ~ 
among them. At this time Charlotte was 


scarcely four years old, with two elder sis- 
ters, and a younger brother and sister, and 
to these another sister was soon after added. 

The account of these poor little ones, 
as given by the woman who watched the 


| death-bed of the gentle mother, is really 


daughter of a clergyman, Irish by birth, | 


and thoroughly Irish in his impulsive way- 
wardness, and of a mother, a gentle west- 
country woman, refined, well educated,— 
as education was some fifty years ago,— 
Methodist. At the 
sronte resided in 


and a conscientious 
time of his marriage Mr. 
Yorkshire, holding, at the period of Char- 
lotte’s birth, the incumbency of Thornton, 
from whence he removed to that of Ha- 
worth, when ‘the seven heavily-laden 
carts, early in the year 1820, lumbering 
slowly up the long stone street, bearing 
the new parson’s household goods,” to that 
long, low, dull, grey parsonage, with its 
background of bleak 

gazing parishioners 


desolate moorland, 
told the that Mr. 
Bronte, with his delicate and already sick- 
ly wife, and their five little children, had 
come to take up their life-long abode 


there, and, alas! to find their graves 


painful. “ They were such still, noiseless, 
good little creatures, you would not have 
known there was a child in the house ;* 
and yet there were six, and the eldest 
only seven years old. Six children in a 
house, and no laugh and shout of merry 


childhood! It is true, the shadow of 
death than brooded over the chambe: 
where the poor mother lay thinking of 


far-off Cornwall, and longing, perhaps, for 
a sight of its grand sea coast, instead of 
those barren, uncongenial moors on which 
But after she had 
been laid in her grave, still the motherless 
little ones pursued their 
fields brig 


daises and blossoming hedge-rows, but 


alone her eye rested. 


lone walks—not 
along ht with buttercups and 
out upon the wild dull moors, too stern 
for beauty, and yet not stern enough for 
sublimity ; those trackless wastes yielding 
but seantily even that precious heritage of 
childhood, wild flowers. But dull, daily 

mattered little, had 
there been sunlight and gladness at home ; 
the might even have 


walks might have 


and imagination 


| taken wider sweep, stimulated by the mon- 


But a happy home was 
Brontes 


otony around, 
what the little 
know. The gentle mother was dead, and in 


were never to 
their case it wasemphatically an irreparable 
the father, with “ his 
passionate Trish > that 
ed off its voleanie wrath by firing pistols 


for strong 


loss, 
nature,’ ** work- 
out of the back door in rapid succession,” 
or by sawing down the backs of chairs, or 
making an auto da fé of the parlor hearth- 
rug, obviously stood far more in need of a 
wholesome discipline for himself, than the 
poor little creatures who stood shrinking 
before him; and happy had it been for 
them, had he, immersed in party and lo- 


cal polities, just handed them over to 
some decent old woman, who would have 
carefully superintended their physical 


well-being, and for abstract propositions 
and political. dogmas, fed their 
minds with the wild and the wonderful, 


although in the homely guise of old-world 


young 


stories. But these unhappy little ones 
were not even to enjoy the benefit of a 


“little wholesome neglect.”’ The Rev. Mr. 
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Bronté had most incongruously taken up 


his notions of infantile education from 


Rousseau and Thomas Day; so the chil- | 
but sternly marking every character and 


dren of a delicate mother, quiet and spirit- 


less, and “so different to any other chil- | 
dren,” were to be placed under a Sandford 


and Merton discipline, and “ potatoes for 
dinner” were substituted for that full and 
nourishing diet which their consumptive 
tendencies imperatively demanded. Would 
that Mr. Bronte had theorized on a less 
important subject than the physical educa- 
tion of young children! Would that he 
had experimented on cabbages and pota- 
toes, rather than on the delicate human 


plant! 


Unhappily a similar wrong-headedness 


presided over their mental training. No 
children’s books seem ever to have been 
sought for these little ones. We do not 
find them learning any little hymns, nor 
ever referring to those portions of Seript- 
ure history which dwell upon the mind 
of every little child. 
an allusion to the Gospels in any of Char- 
lotte’s writings, and yet the parables, and 


the teachings of Him who bade little chil- | 


dren come unto him, were especially suit- 


ed to those desolate, motherless little 


There is scarcely | 
| sition—judging from their names, and the 
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round with her strange, trouble! eyes, 


that a child—yes, that mere child—was 
‘“*amang them taking notes,” and stealthily, 


every incident, destined to be reproduced 
in fiery words a quarter of a century after- 
wards, 

Ere the next winter vacation came, 
Charlotte and Emily were fetched home, 


' and from thenceforward until she was fit- 


} 


teen years old, the author of Jane Eyre 
had no school instruction, and scarcely an 
acquaintance beyond her own family. Her 
aunt taught her needlework and household 
duties; but it does not seem as though 
her father troubled himself to give her 
any lessons. Her self-education, however, 
went on rapidly, and in reading the list of 
works written by herself when just turned 
of fourteen, and which form twenty-two 
little volumes, we are astonished at their 
number and length. But the most strik- 
ing peculiarity of this list, is the singular 
matter-of-fact character of all her compo- 


| utter absence alike of the historical, and 


ones, who had need to look up from their 


strange, wayward, earthly father, to a 


tender Father in heaven. But a religious 


gloom seems to have rested upon all the | 


sisters ; and Charlotte, in some of her 


letters, 
paints with a lurid eloquence which, in its 


when rising into womanhood, 
strength and its weakness, reminds us of 
Cowper, her fears that she is a castaway. 

For more than a twelvemonth after the 
poor mother’s death, the children contin- 
ued with no companionship but the two 
servants, and then their mother’s sister, 
an elderly, stiff, well-meaning, but formal 
came to take of the 

Soon after, we however find 


woman, charge 


household 


the supernatural. Few, if any, children 
commence their literary career with scenes 
of every-day life. The Adventures of 
Prince Silverwing, or the trials of some 


| fairy princess, with a very long and very 


fine name, or stories of Red-cross knights 
or The Bandit of the Apennines, very 
fierce and very handsome—such are the 
subjects that mostly employ the tiny fin- 
gers of the child-writer, who probably en- 
joys more pleasure in contemplating the 
carefully-written copy than is felt in after 
years when he actually “‘ sees himself in 
print.” But Charlotte Bronte’s interest 
even thus early seems all confined to the 
present day! There among many 
others, the Search after Happiness, a 


are 


tale; An Interesting Incident in the Lives 
| of some of the most Eminent Persons of 


Mr. Bronte proceeding with his two eldest | 
| which are especially devoted to the glori- 


girls to the school at Cowan’s Bridge— 
that institution destined to enduring ill- 
fame as Lowood School—and hither, in 
the autumn of the same year, 1824, he 
also brought Charlotte and her next sis- 
ter, Emily, a poor little child under five 
years old! 

Little did Carus Wilson, little did the 
gentle lady superintendent, or the more 
ungentle teachers, dream, when they first 
saw the little old-fashioned, plain-featured 
girl of eight years old glancing timidly 


the Age, atale; Tales of the Islanders, 


fication of her hero, Wellington; and Ro- 
mantic Tales, consisting of adventures in 
Treland. Charlotte wrote poetry also; 
and many of those little volumes are filled 
with her early versifyings. One poem, 
written before she was seventeen, per- 
haps some time earlier, is painfully over- 
shadowed by the gloom which seems to 
have constantly brooded over her, and is 
just such a poem as Cowper, in one of his 
deepest depressions, might have written. 
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A wounded stag is described lying “ pain- 
crushed amid the shadowy fern”—a fine 
expression this for a young girl—and she 
mournfully conjectures what his dying 
thoughts might be. Did he, like man, feel 
the pang of friendlessness? or did pain 
and grief together ‘ strive in his mangled 
breast ?” 
Did longing for affection lost, 
Barb every deadly dart : 
Love unrepaid, and Faith betray’d, 
Did these torment his heart? 
No! leave to man his proper doom! 
These are the pangs that rise 
Around the bed of state and gloom, 
Where Adam’s offspring dies ! 


How stern, almost to misanthropy, is 
this ; how terse and emphatic its point. 
But while Charlotte was thus actively 
preparing—all unconsciously—for her fu- 
ture high literary standing, and during the 
six years that succeeded her sojourn at 
Cowan's Bridge, quietly, if not cheerfully, 





fulfilling with her sisters the routine of | 


household duties, a deep sorrow was pre- 


paring, though slowly, for these affection- | 


ate girls. While the father had thought | 
it necessary to send his timid little girls 


to school, his only boy, rude and wayward, 
had, with the exception of a few hours’ 
daily instruction, been literally allowed to 
run about wild; and while the father took 
his solitary walks and solitary dinner, mu- 
sing over Catholic Emancipation, or the 
lawlessness of Radicals, he was all uncon- 
unconscious—that 


scious—but culpably 


his son had already formed companionships | 


with the low and the 
now, even in his boyhood, a welcome guest 
in the tap-room of the Black Bull. 

In 1831 Charlotte went for two years’ 
schooling to the Miss Woolers, of 
Head; and here, amid pleasant scenery 
and pleasant companions, and under a kind 


and judicious teacher, one of the brightest 


periods of her life was passed. Miss 


vicious, and was | 


Roe | 


Wooler continued her friendship to Char- | 


lotte’s dying day, and two of her school- 


fellows became her affectionate friends and 
life _ lasted 


During this time she was an indefatigable 


correspondents as long as 


student,and pursued the various branches of 


ustruction with all the energy which was 
~«» marked a characteristic of every member 
of the Bronte family. On Charlotte's re- 
turn, she undertook the aducation of her 
up meanwhile a 


younger sisters, keeping 


school-girl correspondence 


thoroughly 
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with her two young friends ; thoroughly 
school-girl, we say, from its voluminous- 
ness and amusing variety of topics 
There are many criticisms on the books 
she is reading. In one of these the girl 
of sixteen, who had never seen even a 
large town, commends Scott’s “ wonderful 
knowledge of human nature” in his charac- 
ter of “* Varney,” in Kenilworth ; in anoth 
er she congratulates her friend, in stilted 
phrase, on a visit to London, not without 
fear of the baleful influence so strange and 
wicked a place might have upon her. In 
another she gives her friend a list of books 
for a course of English reading, and a 
very characteristic list itis She selects 
in this, matter-of-fact works, in preference 
to purely imaginative, and when in her 
list of poets she mentions Shakespere, she 
advises her friend to omit his Comedies! 
In 1835 Charlotte to Miss 
Wooler as a teacher, and spent a very 


returned 


happy time, until sickness, which took the 
form of extreme nervous irritability, and 
which was intensified by religious melan- 
choly, compelled her to meditate a change 
from the monotonous routine of 
teaching. It was then the idea of turning 
her literary tastes to account seems first 


school 


to have occured to her, and she wrote a 
letter to Southey, which he replied to 
with abundance of cold, formal advice 
We cannot see what cause poor Charlotte 
had to be thankful for such a letter. It 
she did write poetry, she might truly say 
with Pope, 

‘I left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty broke, ao father disobeyed.’ 


it was because she wished it to 
" idle trade” 
Southey, however, gravely tells her, and 
it was in 1827, that * literature cannot be 


” 


Indeed 


be not “an that she wrote 


the business of a woman’s life. 

Sorrowfully with the pang of disap- 
pointment added to her already many 
troubles, Charlotte went on; nothing but 
the 
her, and she and her two sisters went forth 
to that “ white slavery.” But while the 
delicate girls were toiling hard, the young 
visitant at the Black Bull was lounging 
about, right willing to be clothed and fed 
at their expense, and from all that appears 
to the contrary, the father was not unwil- 
ling that it should be Charlotte’s 
first situation was detestable, in a purse- 
proud family, bloated with the insolence 


calling of a governess seemed before 


so. 
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of rapidly-acquired wealth ; thus another 
dark shade was added to her still limited 
view of human life. On relinquishing 
this situation Charlotte again turned to 


literature ; inward voices, mightier than 
that of the laureate, bade her go on; but | 


this time she adopted prose, and began a 
very long story. It was never complet- 
ed, and when the three sisters met in the 
winter of 1840, their half-formed plan 
was that of a school of their own; but 
this was also soon laid aside, for in 1841 
Charlotte again went out as governess. 
This time she entered a most worthy fam- 
ily, and characteristically she expresses 
her delight at meeting ‘“‘the society of 
cheerful faces and minds, and hearts not 
dug out of a Jead mine or cut from a mar- 
ble quarry.” From that pleasant abode 
the illness of her youngest sister Anne 
summoned her, and soon after the project 
of her journey to Brussels with her next 
sister, Emily, was entertained. 
after many delays and disappointments, 
was, through the kindness of her aged 
aunt, who still continued a resident at 
Haworth parsonage, finally accomplished, 
and in February, 1842, Mr. Bronte left 
his two daughters at Madame Héger’s 
pensionnat, Rue d’[sabelle, Brussels. 


What a crowd of stirring images would | 


arise in the mind of a young person, only 


moderately versed in continental history, | 


from the mere name of the street, and 
how many more from its earlier histori- 
cal associations. But the two sad exiles, 
who never had learned the pleasant art— 
if it be not a gift, rather—of turning from 
the dull and mournful present to the bright 
and glowing past, sat moodily side by side 
in the great wainscoted room, determined 
to achieve the purpose for which they 
came, but equally determined to maintain 
a cold isolation from every one around 
them. ‘They found a wise and a kind in- 
structor in Mons. Héger, and when Char- 
lotte finally left him it was with the pain 
of parting from an old and kind friend. 


Emily had quitted Brussels earlier, upon | 


the news of Miss Branwell’s death; but a 
severe accumulation of anxieties hastened 
Charlotte’s return in 1844. Her father’s 
eyes were rapidly failing, and it was fear- 
ed blindness might follow ; the health of 
her youngest sister Anne was very deli- 


cate ; and, worse than all, sad intimations | 


had been given her of the profligate course 
her brother was pursuing. No wonder 


This, | 


that on her return she so sadly wrote 
** Something in me that used to be enthusi- 
asm is tamed down and broken. Haworth 
seems such a lonely, quiet spot, buried 
away from the world. I no longer regard 
myself as young; indeed, I shall soon be 
| eight-and-twenty ; and it seems as if | 
ought to be working and braving the rough 
realities of the world as other people do. 
But,” she adds, “it is my duty to re- 
strain this feeling at present,” and so 
she calmly sat down with her sisters to 
make shirts, and to talk over their plan of 
opening a school. 

In the midst of their troubles, in the ut- 
ter disappointment of their hopes of a 
school, a faint hope arose once more, that 
literature might afford these anxious, toil- 
ing sisters some aid. All three had writ- 
ten poetry, and it was at length deter- 
mined that a small collection of poems 
should be published, under the joint pseu- 
donyms, now so well known, of “ Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell.” The story of 
how the littie volume was printed, and 
published, and fell almost still-born from 
the press, is meekly told by Charlotte 
in her letters. But she had scarcely 
time to think of literary disappointment. 
for the brother was still a worthless in- 
cumbrance at home, and her father was 
| now stricken with total blindness. Few 
women have suffered the accumulated 
| trials of Charlotte Bronté ; but how very 
few, with that clear sense of duty, that 
unselfish regard for others. And yet very 
sad is it to find her—in so far as her let- 
ters reveal her feelings—receiving no con- 
solation from those bright hopes which 
many, tried like her, have been able to 
realize; destitute of the consciousness 
that He “whose presence makes heaven 
| is with us now, transforming, even here, 
our dark chamber into one of the many 
mansions ;” but trying to school her mind 
| to suffering by viewing it as the common 
lot, and seeking a vague comfort in the 
| thought that 


| 
| 
| 


There’s scmething in the world amiss, 
To be unravel’d by and by. 


In the autumn of 1846 she went with 
her father to Manchester, where the late 
| Mr. Wilson operated upon his eyes with 
eventual success, and while there, doubt- 
less thankful for an occupation that could 
relieve her mind by turning it forcibly away 
| from her family troubles, she began * Jane 
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Eyre.” It was under the pressure of a 
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| ; 
admired afar off, now proffered congratu- 


double literary disappointment that this | 


work was meditated. 
better in prose than in poetry, each of the 
had 


three sisters 


Hoping to succeed | 
| had been living to find out that literature 


| 


written a one-volume 


novel; and Charlotte’s tale, “The Pro- 


fessor,” after going a weary round among 
the publishers, had been returned upon her 
hand on the very day when her father 
submitted to his operation. ‘ But she had 
the heart of Robert Bruce within her ; 
again she sent her manuscript in search 
of a more favorable reception, and ‘“‘ among 
those gray, weary, uniform streets, where 
all faces, save those of her kind doctor, 
were strange and untouched with sunlight 
to her, there and then did this brave genius 
begin “Jane Eyre.” In September father 
and daughter returned from Manchester ; 
und the winter came on, and the spring 
slowly drew nigh, and still “ The Profes- 
sor’? was passing from one publisher to 
another ; but still ‘“ Jane Eyre,’ 


, 


though 
slowly, was making progress. 
‘as a forlorn hope,” the so-often rejected 
‘* Professor ” was dispatched to Smith and 


At length, | 


| viving sister, “the darling little one, 


lation and applause in lengthened epistles 
to ** Currer Bell.” Would that Southey 


could be a woman’s business, and aid her in 
surrounding the old age of her father with 
many an unlooked-for comfort, and in 
soothing the last days of her sisters with 
blameless luxuries, which only by this 
means she could obtain. But alas! while 
her literary career was thus bright, even 
deeper shadows were brooding over her 
home. Her wretched brother, worn out 
by his vices, died at the close of Septem- 
ber. iis death must have been a relief; 
but ere three months passed she was called 
to part from her sister Emily, who died on 
the 19th of December ; and the sole sur- 

” 
Annie, died at Scarborough just five menths 
after! Poor Charlotte! the sole survivor 
now of those six little ones who, grave 
beyond their years, had sadly wandered 
hand in hand together. ‘ Fame’s steep 


| ascent’ she had found “hard to climb,” 
. 
and now, at the summit, there were no 


Elder’s, and ere long there came a letter | 
which “‘ Currer Bell, Esq., opened in the | 


dreary anticipation of finding two hard, | 


hopeless lines, intimating that Messrs. 
Smith and Elder were not inclined to pub- 
lish the MS.” 
letter (a letter of two pages) a letter of 
encouragement, though of refusal, and a 


But there was, instead, a | 


hint that some other work might meet ac- | 


ceptance. How heartily must the almost 
finished “ three-volume novel” now have 
been proceeded with ; how anxiously must 


it have been packed up; and, with how 


many hopes which she scarcely dared to 


cherish, with how many fears which she | 


could not subdue, must that so-often dis- 
appointed writer have carried it to “ the 
small station-house,” and left it to its fate. 
This was at the end of August, and within 
six weeks “Jane Eyre” was accepted, 
printed, and published! 

From this time the literary career of 
Charlotte Bronte was prosperous even be- 
yond her most sanguine hopes. <A second 
edition was called for in January, and the 


unknown writer, who a twelvemonth before | 


was scarcely honored with an answer from 


the booksellers, was the great puzzle of the | 


literary coteries of Christmas, 1847-48. 
‘The whole reading world was in a ferment 
to discover the unknown author; and 
writers whom Charlotte Bronte had humbly 


sweet sister-voieces to cheer her. Little 
did those who censured so bitterly the 
passionate “ unrest” of “ Jane Eyre,” and 
the gloom so painful of some portions of 
“ Shirley,” know amid what conflicting 
feelings the one was written, and amid 
what blank household desolation the other. 

Little more remains to be added to the 
biography of the authoress of “Jane Fyre.” 
In 1853 “ Villette” appeared. It was re- 
ceived with acclamation; and in the June 
of the following year she married Mr. 
Nicholls, a gentleman who had been curate 
to her father, and who had loved and 
’ even longer than Jacob’s 


Her delightful 


“* served for her’ 
seven years for Rachel. 
biographer says: 


From henceforth we, her loving friends, 
standing outside, caught occasional glimpses of 
brightness, and pleasant, peaceful murmurs of 
sound, telling of the gladness within; and we 
looked at each other, and gently said, “ After a 
hard and long struggle, after many cares and 
many bitter sorrows, she is tasting happiness 
now.” We thought of the slight stringencies 
of her character, and how they would turn to 
full ripe sweetness in that calm sunshine of 
domestic peace, We remembered her trials, 
and were glad in the idea that God had seen fit 
to wipe away the tears from her eyes. Those 
who saw her saw an outward change in her 
look, telling of inward things. And we thought, 


and we hoped, and we prophesied, in our great 
love and reverence, 
3ut God’s ways are not as our ways, 
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The work of this gifted woman was, 
alas! now ended. The following six 
months were passed in calm happiness, 
grateful indeed to that spirit, so long, so 
severely tossed and tried; and amid the 
pleasant alternation of visits to cherished 
friends, and the quiet routine of parochial 
and home duties, her days were filled up 
so completely that she found no time for 
literary occupation—scarcely any for cor- 
respondence with her oldest friends. 
Early in 1855 she took a severe cold ; 
this was ere long succeeded by nausea, 


and distressing low fever, followed by de- 
lirium, from which she was aroused only 
to find herself dying. And then on Satur- 
day morning, March 3lst, “the solemn 
tolling of Haworth church bell” told that 
Charlotte Bronte’s brief period of wedded 
happiness was ended, and she was laid to 
rest beside her sisters, the last remaining 
child of that numerous family, those six 
little motherless children, having scarcely 
completed her thirty-ninth year. 
UPPER SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY. 
YY this expression is meant that portion 
of the Susquehanna Valley lying be- 
tween the foot of Otsego Lake, N.Y., and 
Athens, in Bradford County, Pa., a distance 
of not far from one hundred and fifty miles. 
The valley varies in width. In some 
places it is three or more miles wide, and 
in others the hills come down to near the 
river. More beautiful scenery could 
scarcely be imagined than is, here and 
there, presented to the eye through the 
whole extent of the valley. The river 
itself, though dong and crooked, as its In- 
dian name imports, is one of the most 
beautiful streams in America. And 
though the mountains which flank it, on 
the right and on the left, do not rise high 
enough to become sublime, yet their easy 
slope, their rich foliage, and their embossed 
surface, ornamented here and there by 
the hand of cultivation, present a scene of 
loveliness of which the eye never gets 
weary. 
Nor are the intervals, lying along the 
banks of the river, by any means devoid 
of beauty. No one can look at a single 


farm, or an individual inclosure, without | 


feeling that something of Eden is still left 
to our sin-stricken orb. The lands are 
in a high state of cultivation, and yield 
every kind of grass, and root, and grain, 


| 
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and fruit to be found in the Northern and 
Middle States. 

This valley was evidently the favorite 
haunt of the aboriginal tribes. Not only 


did the Oneidas and Onondagas come 


| here and spend large portions of each 


year in hunting and fishing, but other na- 


| tions, now wholly extinct, had their per- 


manent residence here. 
Windsor, is distinguished as having long 
been the residence of a tribe whose tra- 
ditional history comes not down to the 
present day. The place named is upon 
the banks of the river, near the north- 
east angle of the Great Bend, and not far 
from fourteen miles in a straight line from 
the village of Binghamton. It appears 
to have been the half-way resting place 
for the Six Nations, otherwise known as 
passed down to Wy- 
oming, and for the tribes of Wyoming 
when they went up north. Their path 
over the hills, both sides of Oquago, was 
worn quite deep, and is said to be still 
distinctly visible. That the native town 
was of great antiquity, and once of much 
distinction, is rendered highly probable 
from the rich and valuable trinkets which 
have been found by the whites in turning 
up the Large apple-trees were 


Oquago, now 


the Iroquois, as they 


soil. 


| fuund growing there, apparently of great 


The 


age, yielding rich and various fruit. 


town must have been populous, judging 
fromm the great number of human bones 


have, from time to time, been 
Some of these were of pecu- 
A scull was found with 


which 
thrown up. 
liar construction. 


| the lower jaw attached to it, which had 


an entire double row of teeth, the upper 
jaw having a single row only, though all 


of them were what are technically called 


the Iroquois. 


| certain 
| comparatively few that remained were 


double teeth. 

But whatever may have been the an- 
cestral history of these Oquagons, it is 
that modern times the 


in more 


| recognized as holding a close relation to 


They appear to have been 
religiously predisposed. As soon as an 
Indian school was established at Stock- 
bridge by the Scotch Missionary Society, 
which was long before the French war, 


| they were among the first to resort thither 


for Christian instruction. When the Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, afterward president 
of Princeton College, was missionary to 
the Stockbridge Indians, the Mohawks 
advised him in special council to treat with 
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peculiar tenderness and care these dwell- 
ers at Oquago, ingenuously admitting that 
they much excelled their own tribe in re- 
ligion and virtue. 

Accordingly Mr. Edwards took a deep 
interest in their favor. He procured a 
missionary for them in the person of a 
Mr. Hawley, who was accompanied by 
three other persons, Mr. Woodbridge with 
Mr. and Mrs. Ashley. Mrs. Ashley ap- 
pears to have been employed as interpret- 
er. ‘Though his associates left him, the 
missionary himself remained at his post 
until the French 
war, when it was thought unsafe for him 


commencement of the 


to continue any longer with his native 
flock. 
Edwards sent one of his sons, then a lad 
about nine years old, to Mr. Hawley, at 
Oquago, that he might learn the Indian 
language, with an ultimate view to his be- 


Some time previously to this, Mr. 


coming a missionary to the people speak- 
When the French war 
faithful Indian, who had 


ing that tongue. 
commenced, a 
been charged with the special care of the 
lad, returned him safely to his father at 
Stockbridge, sometimes leading him by the 
hand, and sometimes carrying him upon 
This lad subsequently became 
Who could 
that both 
father and son would become so eminently 
distinguished? The 
men of the former procured for him an 


his back ! 
president of Union College. 
have imagined, at that time, 


metaphysical acu- 


almost world-wide reputation. 

The descendants of President Edwards, 
male and female, still live in our valley. 
While all are highly respectable, some of 
been honored and elevated by 
their fellew-citizens. A 
ward Edwards, Esq., was elected by the 
state legislature 
under Governor Jay's administration. He 
was a with the unfor- 
tunate Colonel Hamilton, and was present 
when that gentleman made the remark 
that brought him in bloody collision with 
Aaron Burr. The this: 
The governor gave a public dinner to the 
members. After the cloth was removed 
,he requested Mr. Hamilton to propose a 
Boast. At this period the choice of Presi- 
dent of the United States was pending 
Burr. Mr. Ham- 
ilton filled his glass and said: ‘* May not 
our government fall a victim to the vis- 


them have 
grandson, Ed- 


old ‘Tioga County to the 


fellow-member 


occasion was 


between Jefferson and 


ionary dreams of a Condorcet,” a leader 
in the French Revolution, “nor to the 
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| crimes of a Cataline ;” evidently intend- 


| ing by the latter expression a reflection 
upon Colonel Burr. John Swartwout, a 
particular friend of the colonel, sat near 
Mr. Edwards, who was cousin to Burr, 
and instantly said to him with great acer- 
| bity of manner, though in an under tone, 
‘‘ Hamilton shall bleed for that.” The 
painful issue is but too well known to the 
American public. “ Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth.” 

Mounds and the rude remnants of abo- 
riginal fortifications are found all along, up 


and down our valley, showing that it was 
once the abode of a dense population. 
Further specification would, however, lead 
into details inconsistent with the necessary 
limits of this paper. Even since the val- 
ley began to be somewhat numerously oc- 
cupied by the “ pale faces,” the Oneidas 
and their annual 
visits, often remaining during the whole 
warm part of the year, fishing and hunting, 
and returning on the approach of winter 
Indeed, a 


Onondagas continued 


with their accumulated stores. 
here there, remained 
This led, in some instances, 


few families, and 
permanently. 
to pleasant social reciprocities between 
A few miles above 


River, 


them and the whites. 
Binghamton, the 
several native households remained for a 


on Chenango 
long time living on the best terms with 
their white neighbors. A youthful daugh- 
ter of a Mr. Barker was a great favorite 
of theirs. The squaws would often solicit 
her company when they went in quest of 
whortleberries and other wild fruit. By 
being thus often with them she acquired 
a knowledge of their language and pecu- 
liar habits, and was thereby prepared for 
encounters with them which micht other- 
wise prove fatal. 

She subsequently became the wife of 
Mr. Simeon Rogers, who kept a public 
house. This exposed her, especially when 
left alone, to much danger from the In- 
dians. One day as she was alone with 
her infant, nine Indians came suddenly 
into her house. She knew them. One 
of them by the name of David, whom she 
discovered to be much intoxicated, asked 
for a drink of rum. She promptly re- 
fused him, when he instantly sprang to- 
ward her with his knife drawn. Without 
reflection she quickly threw her arms 
around another Indian who stood near her, 
and who happened to be the son of the 
lold chief. He not only gallantly took ber 











part, but inflicted chastisement pon the 
aggressor, throwing him down, drawing 
him out of doors, and some distance from 
the house. The other Indians retired, 
leaving David under an interdict not to 
stir for a given period. They had been 
gone but a little time before Mrs. Rogers 
saw, to her unutterable terror, that David 
was making his way back into the house, 
with his face painted, one side black and 
the other red, the Indian symbol of pur- 
posed death, at the same time brandishing 
his tomahawk. She courageously met and 
passed him at the door, leaving her babe 
in the house, and hastened to call her 
husband, with at 
work on the bank of the river some half a 
He heard the call, but not 
appreciating the emergency, sent 
Both moved rapidly toward the 
house. When they arrived there they 
found the savage waiting for his liquor, 
to have. 


who his brother was 
mile distant. 
his 


brother. 


which he seemed determined 
The child, to the great relief of the moth- 


Mr. Rogers 


commanded the villain to depart in a man- 


er, was found uninjured. 


ner that carried force with it, and they 
He 


was a fierce and troublesome fellow, and 


were soon relieved of his company. 


was supposed to have been shot afterward 
by one whose life he had threatened. He 
had killed one of his own people not long 
before he threatened Mrs. Rogers. 

This courageous lady had a still more 
perilous rencounter with a drunken In- 
in The fellow, 
whom she had never before seen, came in 


dian another instance. 


and demanded drink. Apprehending some 
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up to the door, when the Indian made a 


hasty retreat. He was not pursued, as 
the gentleman supposed the danger was 
now over. Having fed his horse this 
neighbor was about replacing the bridle 
upon him when Mrs. Rogers, who was 
looking for the probable return of the In- 
dian, saw him rushing stealthily upon her 
friend and deliverer. She screamed, and 
thus aroused him to a sense of his danger. 
The Indian fled the second time, and was 
Mrs. Rogers supposed 


no more seen. 


| he intended to strike down the man, and 


| nucleus 


then turn and dispatch her. She was 
often heard to remark that these encoun- 
ters were so terrifying, and left such an 
impression on her mind, that she never 
afterward recovered her spirit and cour- 
age in respect to the natives. 

A Mr. Bevier, living near the same 


| time and place with the above, when re- 


turning from the little village, then the 
of the present Binghamton, 


| whither he had been to procure some 
| liquor which he was carrying home in his 
! - - 


| 


| and 


| wagon, met an Indian whom he had seen 


treated at the store. The latter, 


| knowing he had the liquor, hailed him, 


and asked for more “ fire water.” Mr. 
Bevier, thinking he had already had quite 
enough, and to escape his importunity, 


whipped up his horses and drove on. To 


| prevent his doing so, however, the Indian 


difficulty should she refuse him, she let | 


him have a gill. After receiving it he 
went away, but soon returned for more. 
She gave him another drink, as she was 
He went away the 
returned 
Early in the 
afternoon he came back to have his bottle 
filled a second time. 
be so drunk as to be incapable of much 


afraid to deny him. 
time, but 
quart, which she sold him. 


second soon for a 


Supposing him to 


mischief, she now mustered courage to 
refuse him. Not being so much intoxi- 
cated as she imagined, however, he in- 
stantly drew his knife and threatened to 
kill her. 
determined to carry her refusal through. 
She was just within the “ bar,” the doors 


But as she had begun, she was 


into which was quite narrow, in which 
the Indian was at the moment standing. 
Fortunately a well-known neighbor rode 


» 


seized his wagon-wheel, by which he 


| was thrown down and perhaps more or 


less hurt. 
dian took a circle in the woods through 
which the road passed, and when he sup- 
posed he had reached a point from which 
he could head Mr. Bevier, he ran for the 
road again. Apprehensive of his object 
Mr. Bevier advanced as rapidly as possi- 
ble, so that on reaching the road the In- 
dian found he was just behind him. Ina 


Springing to his feet, the In- 


| perfect rage he followed him a short dis- 


tance, brandishing his knife and by signs 


indicating what he would have done to him 


| could he have Jaid his hands upon him. 


It is stated by the old hunters that wild 


animals were remarkably plenty in this 


| hew country. 


' modes of taking the deer. 


valley when the country was first settled. 
Martins, panthers, wild-cats, bears, and 
deer, were decidedly numerous, particu- 
larly the latter. These may be regarded 
as the staple commodity with hunters in a 
Vast numbers were killed 
There were various 
Besides the 


here every year. 
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ordinary method of pursuing them by day- 
light, the hunters frequently killed them 
at their licks in the night. These 
licks were nothing but brackish springs, 


to which the deer came sometimes in great 
numbers The hunters 
nearly as they could where they stood to 
lap the water, and set their guns accord- 
ingly. This they would do before night- 
fall, and then quietly seat themselves under 
cover near their guns. When they heard 
the lapping their guns were instantly dis- 
charged ; and if anything fell, they went 
out and brought in the game, and then set 


ascertained as 


their guns again. In this way consider- 
able numbers were killed in a single night. 
Some of the early settlers, not so fond of 
these night-watches, and more given to 
agricultural pursuits, but who, neverthe- 
less, thought an occasional line of venisen 
by no means a bad thing, would sometimes 
go to these licks, gun in hand, a little be- 
fore sundown. In this way they not un- 
frequently replenished their domestic lard- 
Exciting incidents, every now and 


ers. 
then, would hinge upon their * lick” 
watches. An instance may be given, 


which the writer received from the lips of 


the principal actor in the scene. 

The late Richard Vosburg, Esq., long 
an ornament to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but now among the venerable dead, 
settled with his young family, at an early 
day, in East Windsor, some four or five 
miles from the before-mentioned Oquago. 
There was one of these deer-licks not far 


from his cabin, to which he occasionally 
resorted for culinary supplies. More com- 
monly than otherwise, he availed himself 
of the latter part of the day to visit the 
lick. On one occasion he took with him 
his little son, then of some six or eight 
years. ‘They had been silent in their little 
bower only a short time, when they heard 
a slight noise in the direction of the lick. 
The father, cautiously raising himself to 
see what was there, descried to his all 
but overwhelming dismay an enormous 
panther. The animal had evidently come 
there, as had Mr. Vosburg, in quest of 
Scenting about the spring a mo- 


deer. 
ment, he raised his olfactories in the di- 
of the It was fortunate 


rection bower. 


that the child was not old enough to ap- 
preciate the danger; for though he saw 
the panther, he supposed it to be the very 
game his father had come to shoot. Hence, 
at the motion of the latter, the child re- 
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charged his gun. 


| our waters. 


| line. 


cier. 
| nections extensive and honorable, but he 
| was the banker as well in his domestic re- 








mained still, while he leveled and dis- 
The ball took deadly 
effect, so that after a brief but terrible 
struggle, the panther stretched himself 
quietly upon the ground. 

At that early day fish were abundant in 
the Susquehanna. In the appropriate sea- 
son shad ascended even to the source of the 
Myriads were caught all along the 
were often 


river. 
valley. 
taken at a single draught. 
might seem to those of the present day, 
they were then frequently sold for three 
cents a piece! further down the 
river have now wholly excluded them from 
Other fish, however, continue 


Several hundreds 


Strange as it 


Dams 


quite plenty. 

Susquehanna Valley is filled with an in- 
dustrious and thrifty population. Towns 
and villages are numerous. Beginning at 
the lower end of the field of our present 
may mention Athens, 

Smithboro’, Nichol’s 


observation, we 


Waverly, 


Jarton, 


Corners, Tioga, Owego, Campville, Union, 


Binghamton, Kirkwood, Lodersville, Great 
Bend, Susquehanna, Lanesboro, Windsor, 
Harpersville, Nineveh, Afton, Bainbridge, 
Unadilla, Otego, Oneonta, Portland, Mil- 
ford, and Cooperstown. Of these Bingham- 


ton is the largest, and the only one which 


our limits will permit us to describe. 
Binghamton is the seat of justice for 

Broome County, New York. It is about 

equidistant from the eastern and western 


| boundaries of the state, and not far from 
| seven miles north of the Pennsylvania 


Situated at the junction of the Sus- 
quehanna and the Chenango rivers, it was 
for a long time known simply as Chenango 
Point. 
honor of William Bingham, Esq., a native 
of England, but at the time an eminent 
merchant in Philadelphia. He 
proprietor ef a large patent of land, lying 
on both sides of the Susquehanna, and in- 
cluding the site of this beautiful town. 
With characteristic liberality he gave not 
only spacicus and appropriate lots for a 


Its present name was given it in 


was the 


court house and for public schools, but 


| otherwise contributed to the growth and 


prosperity of the village. 

While Congress yet held its sessions in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Bingham was an influ- 
ential member of that body, and was espec- 
ially useful to the government as a finan- 
Not only were his mercantile con- 
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lations as in his personal habits. His 
wife was the daughter of the Hon. Thomas 
M. Willing, the first president of the 
United States Bank, and his two daughters 
were married, the one to Henry, and the 
other to Alexander Baring, the well-known 
London bankers. ‘The latter of these 
gentlemen was subsequently raised to the 
peerage, and will be remembered as the 
Lord Ashburton who came to this country, 
some years since, as minister plenipoten- 
tiary from the court of St. James, and 
who, with our then Secretary of State, the 
late Daniel Webster, negotiated a settle- 
ment of the “ Eastern Boundary Ques- 
tion.” Mr. Bingham died, when on a 
visit to his daughters in London, in 1804. 

Measured east and west, along the 
northern bank of the Susquehanna, Bing- 
hamton now has an extent of about three 
miles, and a width of not far from two, 
north and south. On the west side of the 
Chenango the streets cross each other at 
nearly right angles, running substantially 
north and south, east and west. The lar- 
ger portion of the town is on the eastern 
side of the river just named. Here the 
course of the streets is in a great measure 
determined by the course of the two riv- 
ers; and as there is a considerable bend 
in the Susquehanna, there are more short 
streets on the east than on the west side 
of the Chenango; while many of them 
cross each other at angles slightly oblique. 
This seeming irregularity does not, how- 
ever, it is generally thought, materially de- 
tract from the beauty of the place. 

In all that constitutes ar. eligibie loca- 
tion, Binghamton may safely challenge a 
comparison with any other interior town 
in the whole nation. If there be anything 
superior to it, the writer knows not where 
to look for the enviable spot. In salubri- 
ty of climate, certainly, it has no superior. 
This is not presumption—it is the dictate 
of ampleexperience. Of this factits san- 
itary statisics furnish the most conclusive 
proof. The position is true of the whole 
country, and especially true of Bingham- 
ton. IHlere the local facts are all favora- 
ble to health, and such a thing as cholera, 
or yellow fever, or other desulating epide- 
mic, was never experienced. A safer re- 
treat for the valetudinarian could perhaps 
scarcely be found. 

The Susquehanna Seminary, founded 
in 1854 by the Wyoming Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 





; 
emonial. 


| among them Francis, Everett, and 
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stands on a beautiful eminence about half a 
mile from the river, and is nearly equidis- 
tant from Mount Prospect on the north, 
and the Susquehanna on the south. The 
principal building, including the wings, 
presents a front of one hundred and sixty- 
one feet. Four stories high, and built of 
brick, its appearance is really command- 
ing. From the cupola every street, and 
nearly every house in the whole town, can 
be easily seen. The rooms are large and 
airy, and everything is arranged witha 
view to the great practical ends contem- 
plated in the erection of the Institution. 
When its superior advantages are under- 
stood by the distant public, it can hardly 
be doubted that it will be largely patro- 
nized. Even now its halls are very re- 
spectably filled. 

Not far from three miles east of the 
Susquehanna Seminary, upon a twin emi- 
nence, and just about the same distance 
from the Susquehanna river, stands the 
Inebriate Asylum—or, rather, is to stand : 
for it is now in course of erection. The 
Seminary faces to the east, the Asylum 
to the west, thus bringing Binghamton di- 
rectly between them. <A line drawn from 
the base of the one building te that of the 
other, would probably go over the highest 
structure in town. ‘The intervening pros- 
pect is, of course, admirable. 

This Asylum is sui generis. 
medial as well as charitable institution, it 
stands by itself. ‘There is nothing like it 
in any part of the world. Looking upon 
inebriety as being a disease as well as a 


As a re- 


crime, the projectors of this Asylum pro- 
pose to treatit in that character. Itis be- 
lieved that quite as large a proportion of 
the intemperate as of the insane can be re- 


Re- 


stored to themselves and to society. 


| moved from temptation and subjected to 
| appropriate treatment, there isevery reason 


to hope that many, at least, will be res- 
cued from the drunkard’s grave. At any 
rate, humanity and religion alike demand 


| the experiment. 


The laying of the corner-stone of this 


é : ‘ 
stupendous edifice, which took place in 
September last, was indeed an august cer- 


Some of the most distinguished 
orators and philanthropists of the nation— 
Bel- 
lows—were present and addressed the vast 
multitude gathered on the occasion from 


_ 


| all parts of the country. 


There are ten churches in Binghamton : 
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one Roman Catholic, one Protestant Epis- 
copal, one Universalist, one Baptist, one 
Presbyterian, one Congregational, 
Methodist Episcopal, and two African 
Methodist. ‘The new court-house, which 
stands on a beautiful elevation near the 
center of the town, is a chaste and striking 
structure. T'akenall together, embracing 
outward appearance and inward arrange- 
ment, it is probably superior to everything 
of the kind in the Here too are 
the residences of two well-known citizens 
of the empire state, the Hon. Daniel S. 
Dickinson, and the Hon. John A. Collier. 


state. 


The traveler, going west on the New 
York and Erie railroad, will see the 
dwelling of the latter gentleman just 


north of the Binghamton depot, and that 
of the former on the right, in the midst of 
a beautiful garden, immediately after pass- 
ing the bridge over the Chenango. 

As an inland town, Binghamton has ad- 
mirable ' facilities. Besides 
having the use of the railroad just mention- 


commercial 


ed, which enters our valley at Lanesboro, 
and threads it to Waverly, a distance of 


two | 
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near seventy miles, it communicates 
with the north through the Syracuse and 
Binghamton railroad, and the Chenango 
Canal; and soon will communicate with 
the east, through the Albany and Susque- 
hanna railroad. It is, in an important 
sense, the emporium of the upper Susque- 
hanna Valley, and is destined to be, 
though its growth may be gradual, a con- 
siderable inland city. Its present popula- 
tion is abeut ten thousand. 

Our account of this valley would be 
capitally defective, were we not to add, that 
Churches of the different denominations 
have been planted “in the length of it, 
and in the breath of it.” Numerically, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church holds a 
decided preponderance ; and here several 
of her ablest and most distinugished minis- 
ters, some of whom still live, commenced 
their public career. The recent “ great 
revival ’” has swept along the Susquehan- 
na, as it has elsewhere, adding largely to 
the strength of Zion, and bringing many a 
wanderer to the fold of the Heavenly 


| Shepherd. 


+ oe 


Editorial 


Hotes and Gleanings. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


Cuurcn Sratistics.—No religious denom- 
ination publishes a more carefully compiled 
series of statistics than is issued annually 
in the “ Minutes of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” That document for the present 
year is now before us ina large and somewhat 
We condense from it 
a few items which will be of interest to our 
readers, net only of that connection, but of 
other branches of the Church of Christ 

The total membership is 956,555, of whom 
are The 
over last year is 136,036, being by far the 


unwieldy pamphlet. 


188.555 probationers. increase 
greatest annual increase since the Southern 
secession, and exceeded in the history of 
the Church only by the increase reported 
for the year 1542-3, 154,626. 
With one exception (Kentucky, where there 


which was 
was a decrease of 38) every conference re- 
ports, for the last 
greatest being in Pittsburgh, 7,241. 
follow New York East, 5,790; Erie, 
New York, 5,298. The largest increase per 


Kansas ani 


year, an 


Then 


FOR. 


was in Nebraska, where 


ent. 


increase, the | 


they counted last year 1,182; this 
2,610, being an increase of 1,428, or some- 


year 


thing more than a hundred and twenty per 
cent. The increase in each of the following 
conferences has exceeded 4,000, to wit, Cin- 
cinnati, Newark, Troy, Northwestern Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Detroit, Illinois, Peoria, Indi- 
ana, and Rock River. 

The total number of effective ministers is 
5,707, which is one for every 168 members. 
The supernumeraries are 243; Lhe superan- 
nuated 552. The local exceed the itinerant 
preachers by more than a thousand, being in 
7,550. If both be 
have, of clergymen, 


the aggregate classes 
added together we 
14,032, or one for every 68 members. 
isters received during the there 
547, the largest number being in the [linois 
Conference (34); Peoria Wisconsin 
; Upper Iowa (20); Pittsburgh 
This last is worthy of 


Of min- 
year were 
(26) ; 


99) 20) 


and Missouri (18). 
note, there being but 65 ministers of all ages 
in that conference. 

During the year fifty-two ministers died, of 
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York Conferences. This is remarkable, as 
those conferences have little more than one 
fifteenth of the entire number of preachers. 
An average proportion of deaths would have 
been less than four, instead of thirteen. Of 
superannuated and supernumerary preach- 
ers there are 795, being something less than 
one tenth of the whole number. The pro- 
portion in some of the conferences, however, 
is much greater. Thus, Troy reports 243 
traveling preachers, of whom 50 (more than 
one fifth) are supernumerary and superan- 
New York East has 42 out of 182, 
New 


nuated. 
which is a still larger proportion; 


England has 35 out of a total of 165, and 


Vermont has 20 out of 81. The number of 
children baptized during the year was 87,369, 
of whom more than one quarter were in the 
Philadelphia and the two Baltimore Confer- 
ences, the former reporting 4,647; the two 
latter 5,306. In the Eastern States it would 
seem as if infant baptism was much less at- 
tended to than in other parts of the coun- 
try. The New England Conference reports 
203: Providence 158; East Maine 99; Maine 
74; New Hampshire 35; and Vermont only 
26, being for these conferences considerably 
less than one infant for each preacher during 
the year. 

The number of churches in the connection 
is 9,063; their estimated value $17,560,494, 
which is a trifle less than two thousand 
dollars each. The parsonages are 2,407, not 
quite half the number of effective traveling 
preachers; their value $2,350,992, which is 
somewhat than one thousand dollars 
each. In value of churches three conferences, 
Philadelphia, New York East, and New York, 
each exceed of dollars. New 
England, Cincinnati, Baltimore, and Pitts- 
burgh, in this order, exceed seven hundred 
And the churches within 


less 


one million 


thousand dollars. 
the bounds of the following conferences are 
estimated at more than half a million each: 
Newark, Rock River, Troy, Providence, East 
Baltimore, New Jersey, East Genesee. 


is, however, a great difference in the average 


value of the churches in different sections. 


Take for instance the seven which stand 


highest on the list: 


Fi 





Conferences. Churches. Value. JAv erage. 
Philadelphia... BAT $1,517,225 | $2,773 
New York East.. 224 1,113,200 4,969 
New York 822 1,018.830 8,164 
New England. 118 743,900 6.300 
Cincinnati........ 411 717,560 1,731 
Baltimore ........ 880 715,850 1,883 
Pittsburgh........ 582 706,211 1,327 
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whom one fourth (13) were in the two New | In the number of parsonages the Troy Con- 


ference holds the highest rank, having 111; 
the next in number is Erie, 94; and then 
New York, 88. The aggregate and average 
value of parsonages in the eleven confer- 
ences which have the greatest number is as 
follows: 


Conferences. Parsonages.! Value. Average. 
Troy. i111 $99,055 $890 
Brle....s. 94 61,825 657 
New York SS 189,500 2,142 
Rock River 86 73,750 848 
Oneida...... S4 61,000 726 
Black River 84 63,100 751 
Iast Genesee. 82 67,800 826 
eee 79 66,490 841 
Illinois .... P 17 65.550 | S51 
New York East 70 152,750 2,182 
Detroit 70 58,950 $42 


The total amount raised for the Missionary 
Society during the year is reported to have 
been $229,145, which is an of a 
little less than 24 
In 1857 the average exceeded 27 cents; in 
1-10; in 1855 it was about 


average 
cents for each member. 


9~ 
a 


1856 it was 
the same, and in 1854 it was 29 2-10 cents. 
Six conferences contributed more than ten 
thousand dollars each, to wit: 


Ayrg. per 


For Missions 
member. 


Conferences. 





Philadelphia..... $26,160 $0 48 
New York East.. 18,546 59 
SOP 17,676 48 
saltimore 16,571 Bg 
Cincinnath ......000. 13,39T 4) 
Pittsburgh... 11,203 26 


which contributed for 


The 
missions more than five and less than ten 


conferences 


thousand dollars each, were the following, 
and in this order, to-wit: East Baltimore, 
Ohio, Troy, North Ohio, Erie, New England, 
Illinois, East Genesee, Rock River, New Jer- 


sey, and Newark. In contributions for the 


Tract Society Philadelphia takes the lead as 
she does also for the Sunday School Union. 
New York Conference made the largest do- 
The 
greatest number of Sunday Schools is re- 
ported to be within the bounds of the Ohio 
Conference, but Philadelphia has a larger 


nation to the American Bible Society. 


number of teachers and scholars. 

A Universat Revivat.—The London Chris- 
tian Times has shown a great deal of anxiety 
to keep its readers posted up with reference 
to what has been called the American Re- 
vival, and copies very extensively from our 
religious papers from week to week. In a 
late number the editor indulges in some 
glowing anticipations as to the future, and 
asks: 
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What is there, after all, unreasonable in the | been the case with many other successful 


anticipation that we are on the eve of a period 
when a great forward stride in religious faith 
and practice is about to be made throughout 
Christendom? That such an advance would 
be out of the beaten track of events is surely 
no argument against it. The analogy of things 
is all in favor of such an expectation, An 
earnest religious revival would be extraordina- 
ry, no doubt; that is to say, it has not before 
happened on a large scale in our time; but this 
is an age of extraordinary events. Everywhere 
else we see discoveries which surpass the wild- 
est of the old fables. The earth has disclosed 
secrets to man in a way that even our imme- 
diate fathers never dreamed of. 
of science have been upon a scale before un- 
known. The mechanical arts have been brought 
to a pitch of perfection which, till now, was 
deemed impossible. Now all history testifies 
to this fact, that great and political 
changes are succeeded by spiritual movements 
Whenever society is stirred to its depths, it 
matters not what have originated the 
movement, the outcome is sure to in- 
tense devotional spirit. The earnestness that 
marks the distinction between the present day 
and the easy infidelity of the days of Hume and 
Gibbon, dates from the convulsions attending 
on the first French Revolution. ‘The stirrings 
of society created by the invention of printing 
and the discovery of America were among the 
causes which contributed to the great revival 
we call Protestantism; a revival which surely 
be numbered among those transient 
phenomena that mark the reaction from long 
tits of worldliness, profligacy 
But doubt whether the era of the French 
Revolution, or the era of Protestantism, or any 
other great birth-throes of humanity, 
was more deep and important, though they may 
have been more agonizing and convulsive, than 
There 
appears to us, therefore, no presumption, but a 
icipation justified not more by the 
promise of God’s word than presaged by the 
events of God’s providence, that these awaken- 
ings, which have been most conspicuous in 
but than 
once remarked, are not confined to that coun 
try, are but the first drops of | 
itual blessings which shall refresh and fruetify 
the arid and thirsty world. ‘ 


The discoveries 


social 


may 


be an 


is not to 


, or superstition, 





we 


of the 


that through which we are now passing. 


sober antici 





America, which, as we have more 





a shower of spir- 


Tut 
merous are now the weekly papers devoted 
to the interests of Christianity, that it be- 


comes a matter of s 


Finst Retiagious Newsparer.—So nu- 


me importance to settle 
the question, who was the first religious 
journalist? It will surprise many of the 
readers of this generation to learn that it is 
but little more than forty years since the 
prospectus of the first of this now numerous 
und increasing class of publications was is- 
sued, and that the man who first conceived 
the idea, and carried it into execution is still 
living. The Boston Recorder was the name 
of the paper, and Narnanten WILLIs was its 
As has 


and editor. 


projector, publisher, 


| 


undertakings, the claim has been set up in 
behalf of others ; but we find in a late number 
of that paper, for it is still published weekly, 
so clear and circumstantial an account of the 
whole matter, from the pen of the veteran 
himself, that this question may be consider- 
ed settled. 
ninth year, gives a sketch of his early life, 
his career as editor of a political paper, and 
of his conversion under the ministry of Dr. 
We shall gratify our readers by 


Mr. Willis, now in his seventy- 


Payson. 
making a few extracts from this interesting 
piece of autobiography : 


In May, 1808, I was admitted a member of 
the second Church, of which Rev. Mr. Payson 
was the junior pastor. I had been some time 
thinking of the practicability of setting up e« 
religious newspaper in Portland. I conversed 
with Mr. Payson, Dea. Coe, Dea. Lincoln, Dr. 
Mitchell, of North Yarmouth, an influential 
Christian, and many others. They all thought 
it a good thing, but the times were so hard that 
it could not succeed now. 

Rev. Dr. Jenks has written to me, that ata 
meeting of the Maine Missionary Society in 
Bath, in 1810, where he then resided, “I well 
recollect then and there mentioned the 
subject of a religious newspaper to the minis- 
ters and others assembled, and asked their ad 
vice and approbation.’ 

In 1812 I removed to Boston. The sulject 
of a religious nevespaper still rested heavily on 
my mind. I talked with Christians in Boston 
often about it. Many, though they liked the 
plan, objected to it as impracticable, especially 
in the hard times by the war. 
Deacon Jeremiah Evarts at one time agreed to 
aid in it, but finally withdrew. Dr. Griffin said 
he never heard of such a thing as religion in a 
I said 
I had some experience in newspaper publishing, 
and believed such a thing could be done, if 
Christians would encourage it. 

In 1814 I had an interview with Dr. Morse 
on the subject of a reli He 
encouraged it and said he had a son pursuing 
his studies in Connecticut, who would make a 
good editor. He sanguine that a 
large subscription could be obtained. He de- 
clined any pecuniary responsibility, but said 
that the subscribers would pay in advance, if his 
son was editor. I suppose, like any other kind 
father, he was desirous of securing acompetent 
support for his son, without risk of loss. 

In 1815 the prospectus of the Recorder was 
written. I printed it, and we circulated them 
and got what subscribers we could. Mr. Sidney 
Morse refused any pecuniary responsibility, and 
no contract was entered into which could bind 
him. ‘The first number of Recorder 
dated January 3, 1816. Mr. Morse’s name was 
not in it, but mine stands as publisher at my 
office in State street, Boston. 

° ° re) ° © } 9 ° % 


you 


occasioned 


newspaper ; it would do in a magazine. 


us newspaper. 


was very 


the was 


I have been thus particular in the history of 
the Recorder, because Mr. Morse has often 4s- 
serted that he is the founder of the first relig- 
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ious newspaper in the world. The simple 


e . r . . | 
question is: Where was it founded ? who did the | 


, 


work and paid the expenses? who 


been responsible in case of 
debt? he first number of the paper answers 
these questions: “ The Recorder, published by 
Nathaniel Willis, at No. 76 State strect, Boston.’ 


Thus much for the first weekly religious 
paper. Recently, the propriety and feasibil- 
ity of issuing a daily sheet to be a vehicle of 
news, and to be Christian in its aim and 
Just as it 
was with the first weekly, Christians and 
Christian ministers difficulties in the 
Like the good Dr. Griffin, they “ never 


tendency, have been discussed. 


see 
way. 
heard of such athing as religion in a (daily) 
newspaper.” Our children will hear of it, 
if we do not, and on this page we place the 
prediction that half a century will not have 


” 


passed when there will not only be religious 
dailies all over the land, but when none 
others will find their way into the houses of 
respectable people. 


Putrir Coquetry.—Most of our readers, we 
suppose, do not know the meaning of this 
phrase. We never heard of it until recently. 
In a Congregational paper, a few weeks since, 
It 


is a practice, it seems, that prevails some- 


the thing was described and denounced. 


what extensively among those denominations 
which enjoy what they esteem the high priv- 
The 


clerical coquette is an ordained minister of 


ilege of calling their own 


pastors. 
Christ, vain of his talents, as women are 
sometimes vain of their beauty, and who, 
like some of the softer sex, throws out his 


lures to beguile and deceive. 


seeks to provoke a declaration of love, with 
no intention of making her victim happy by 
cords matrimenial. 


for 
of being wedded to the people whose affect- 


The clergyman fishes 
“a call,” with not the most remote idea 


would have | 
a lawsuit for libel or | 


>| 
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not heard whether he will accept it or not. 
His removal thither would be asad calamity 
to the people among whom he now labors 
with such devotedness, and by whom heis so 
We see similar an- 
nouncements frequently. They are not al- 
ways, we are bound to believe, the result of 
coquetry on the part of ministers of the gos- 
pel, than which we can think of nothing 
more contemptible, or less susceptible of ex- 


ardently beloved.” 


cuse or palliation. 


TueoLocicat Creeps.—We suppose it to be 
the general sentiment among all who love 
the Lord Jesus that there will be no sectarian 
fences separating the mansions of the saved 
in our Father’s house. The sentiment was 
happily illustrated by one of the speakers at 
the last commencement of Yale College. 
Much had been said in reference to Dr. Taylor 


| and Dr. Tyler, who had been in their lifetime 
| the leaders and champions of two epposite 


schools of theology in New-England. The 
tev. Dr. Rufus W. Clark, alluding to the dif- 
ference in the theological views of these 
eminent divines, and the insignificance of 


| these differences to them now, said that while 


Dr. Tyler may have entered heaven through 
a gate on whose portal was written the in- 


| scription, ‘‘ Whom he did predestinate, them 


he also called ;”’ and Dr. Taylor, through a 
gate above which was written these words, 


| “ Whosoever will, let him take of the water 


of life freely ;’’ yet, after they had passed 


| through, looking back they would each see, 


The lady | 


ions he seeks to win, or of becoming the | 


shepherd of the silly sheep he has beguiled. 
The femaie coquette is desirous of having in 
her train a multitude of professed admirers. 
The clerical coquette is ambitious of secur- 
ing a number of “ calls,” but he goes a step 
further than custom permits the softer sex, 
who do not, as a general thing, publish the 
letters received from their enamored swains, 
or cause editorial paragraphs to be written 
in which their successive triumphs are an- 
to the world. But to the clercial 
coquette the “ call” is nothing unless it finds 


nounced 


its way intothe papers. The approved form 
runs in this fashion: “We learn that the 


Rev. Augustus Jonquille has received a call 


to the first church in Poppyopolis. We have 


Vou. XIIL.—39 


in a broad line of living light, stretching 
across the inner wall above both portals, the 
blessed text, ‘‘God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 

A Hoty Lire.—The following thoughts on 
the influence of a holy life are from the pen 
of the late Dr. Chalmers: 


There is an energy of moral suasion in a good 
man’s life, passing the highest efforts of the 
orator’s genius. The seen but silent beauty of 
holiness speaks more eloquently of God and 
duty than the tongues of men and angels. Let 
parents remember this. The best inheritance 
a parent can bequeath to a child is a virtuous 
example, a legacy of hallowed remembrances 
and associations. The beauty of holiness beam- 
ing through the life of a loved relative or friend, 
is more effectual to strengthen such as do stand 
in virtue’s ways, and raise up those that are 
bowed down, than precept, command, entreaty, 
or warning. Christianity itself, I believe, owes 
by far the greater part of its moral power, not 
to the precepts or parables of Christ, but to His 
own character. The beauty of that holiness 
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which is enshrined in the four brief biographies 
of the Man of Nazareth has done more, and will 
do more, to regenerate the world and bring in 
everlasting righteousness, than all the other 
agencies put together. It has done more to 
spread his religion in the world, than all that 
has ever been preached or written on the evi- 
dences of Christianity. 

Tue Uservt anp Beautirut.—The tomb of 
Moses is unknown: but the traveler slakes 
his thirst at the well of Jacob. 
palace of the wealthiest and wisest of mon- 


The gorgeous 


archs, with the cedar, and gold, and ivory, 
and even the great Temple of Jerusalem, hal- 
lowed by the visible glory of the Deity him- 
self, are gone; but Solomon’s reservoirs are 
as perfect asever. Of the ancient architect- 
uary of the Holy City, not one stone is left 
upon another; but the Pool of Bethesda com- 
mands the pilgrim’s reverence at the present 
day. The columns of Persepolis are molder- 
ing into dust; but its cisterns and aqueducts 
The 
but 


remain to challenge our admiration. 
golden house of Nero is a mass of ruins; 


the Aquis Claudia still pours into Rome its 


limpid stream. The Temple of the Sun, at 
Tadmor in the wilderness, has fallen; 
its fountains sparkle as freshly in his rays 
as when thousands of worshipers thronged 
its lofty colonnades. 
will share the fate of Babylon, and nothing 
be left to mark its site save mounds of crumb- 
ling brick-work. 
tu tlow as it does now. 


The Thames will continue 


art should still rise over the deep ocean of 
will be 


time, we may well believe that it 


It may be that London | 


but | 


And if any work of | 


neither a palace uor a temple, but some vast 


aqueduct or reservoir; and if 


should flash through the midst 


it will probably be that of a man who in his 


any 


day sought the happiness of his fellow-men 
rather than their glory, and linked his name 
to 
benevole 


some great work of national utility and 


nee. This is the true glory, which 
outlives all other, and shines with undying 
luster from generation to generation; im- 
parting to works some of its immortality, 
and in some degree rescuing them from the 
overtakes the ordinary monu- 


ruin which 


name | 


f antiquity, | 


ments of historical tradition or mere mag- 


nificence. 


THe Renatrion wHich Human TEACHING 
BEARS TO Scrirture.—Archbishop Whately, 
in his “Cautions for the Times,’”’ remarks: 
Human teaching bears the same relation to 
Scripture that what is called “ Pay er Currency” 


does to the precious metals. Bank notes and 


bills of exchange, though of no intrinsic value, 
are very convenient circulating mediums, as 


| zations, 
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long as they really represent gold and silver, 
and are payable in coin on demand of the holder. 
But if these notes be made a legal tender, and 
are required to be received in payment by the 
decree of the very government which 
them, and on its bare word, without being con- 
vertible into gold ard silver, the result is, that 
those metals soon disappear, and men are cheat 
ed of their goods in exchange for worthless bits 
of paper. Even so, as long as human teaching 
is really a representative of Scripture, and Scrip- 
ture proof is always ready to be given—paid on 
demand, as it were—of whatever is taught, then 
aud then only we are secured against the danger 


issues 


of having God’s word superseded by “ doctrines 


which are the commandments of men,” 


Bicorry.—The editor of the Tennessee 
Baptist, who is also a book publisher, 


Says: 


We have thoroughly revolved this subject, 
and have resolved that we will henceforth issue 
no book, nor allow to pass through our hands 
to the people, any book written by a Baptist in 
the North, or in the South, that admits that 
Pedobaptist or Campbellite societies are evan- 
sospel or Christian Churches or orgvani- 

If we are called upon to send out such 


celical, 


a book, we will publish our protest against its 
pernicious teaching on a tly leaf. 

Eve ry book that admits that Pedobaptist so- 
cieties are evangelical, gospel or Christian 


Churches is to be proscribed, even though it be 
a Baptist b 

The editor of the 
with his “ brother Graves’ 


L? 
ok 
Chy 


Index, Ga., 


so far as to deny 


istian 


goes 


that Pedobaptist organizations are Christian 
Churches—indeed, he says they “are no 
churches at all.” He denies that ** Methodist 
ministers are ministers of Jesus Christ.” And 


he would take the same position in regard to 
the Presbyterian ministers. We commend these 
all such men to the of the 
Churches. 


and prayers 


Worip.iy AMUSEMENTS.—Dr, Chalmers once 
said: 


There is an admirable naiveté in many of the 
sayings John Newton, and his answer to 
Seott (author of the “* Force of Truth ”’) is quite 
in accordance with our position, Seeing that 
his young friend was moving aright in those 
great principles which would infallibly land him 
ecided Christianity, to the question wheth- 


ot 


in d 
er he should now continue to go to the theater, 
he replied he might go “as long he could.” 
It was better that he should thus be left to find 
his own way to that lofty vantage-ground of 


as 


turning from the now tasteless amusements of 
the world to higher and nobler gratifications, 
How many illustrations are continually 
it truth 
As soon as asoul awakes to the importance 


ere: here announced! 


given of the 


of spiritual things, the hollowness of fash- 


ionable amusements becomes apparent. 
Persons may continue to frequent their old 
haunts, but it is with a growing sense of 
their unsuitableness and insufficiency, until 


at length they refuse to trifle with them- 
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selves any longer, and turn their back at 


once and furever upon the places which for- | 


merly were “all their desire.”” The new-born 
soul having tastel of “ the joys of salvation,” 
finds no pleasure in the muddy pools and 
broken cisterns of the world. 

Heaps.—We find them, the 


Drab says 


Religious Herald, in the church, as well as | 


on the railroad. They are becoming a nu- 


merous class, and greatly impede our prog- | 


ress. They claim the privilege of riding in 
the car of salvation, while they contribute 
nothing to keep it in motion. They depend 
on the impulse which others give it. 
add no fuel to the locomotive, no oil to the 
If all should adopt their policy, the 


to a stand 


wheels. 
whole train would soon come 
still; or rather, since we are moving up an 
inclined plane, the whole would rush back- 
ward to speedy ruin. 
labors, their contributions, add nothing to 


its heave nward momentum. 


By what authority do they claim the right | 


thus to depend on others to get to heaven? 
hey have a pass, indeed, on which they re- 
ly, but it is spurious, either forged by 
themselves, or imposed upon them at some 
It may deceive some inexperi- 


bogus office. 


enced conductors on the way; but as they 
approach the final station, the fraud will be 
detected. 

The superintendent, who is himself the 


proprietor of the road, has already decided 
that he will tolerate no dead heads, and has 
accordingly issued instructions to all his 
subordinates toexclude them. If any refuse 
to pay, they can’t go. 

One of this class, a man well to do in the 
world, once boasted that he had been in the 
car (the church) for twenty-five years, and it 
had not cost him twenty-five cents; and he 
expected to go through at the same rate. 

Upon all such dead heads, the gate at the 
last station will be shut, and by no entreaties 
of theirs will the porter be persuaded to open 
to them. 

Reader, 
prayers, your personal efforts, your influence, 


are you contributing of your 
your money, to help on the heavenward 
movement ? Or do you expect to be borne 
on by the appliances which others furnish ? 
Are youa praying professor, or do youclaim 
the privilege of a dead head ? 

If you have a ticket, be sure that it is 
genuine—that it has the sign manual of the 
also that it is a 


superintendent. Be sure 


through ticket. Many are ticketed only to 


some way station near at hand, where they 
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Their prayers, their | 
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| leave the train, and are seen no more. The 
genuine through tickets have for a vig- 
' nette, Faith leaning on the arm of Char- 
ity, and led on by Hope. The motto is: 
“Always abounding in the work of the 


Lord.” 
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| Ar length we have a copy of the long-ex- 
pected Pioneer Bishop, or the Life and Times 
of Bishop Asbury, from which, our readers 
will remember, we made some extracts while 
the work was passing through the press. It 
is issued in beautiful style, with an engrav- 
| ed portrait of the bishop, from the press of 
Carlton and Porter. It is a duodecimo vol- 
ume of about five hundred pages; the au- 
thor, the Rev, Dr. Srrickianp, having hap- 
pily avoided the too common fault of biogra- 
phers of the present day, has not pressed 
| irrelevant matter into the service in order to 
; swell the bulk of his book. For this he de- 
serves the greater credit, inasmuch as there 


| was at his command an immense amount of 
material, the Journals of the bishop himself 
extending to several volumes. It has been 
a standing source of wonder to many, that 
until the present we have had no biography 
of a man soeminent and so devoted, to whom 
the Church was so largely indebted, and of 
whom the memorials are everywhere so 
abundant. Dr. Strickland has supplied this 
disideratum, and is entitled to the gratitude 
not only of the denomination to which the 
| bishop belonged, but of Christian people of 
every name. He has given an interesting 
and graphic account of Asbury’s early life, 
his entrance upon the work of the ministry, 
his voyage to America, his early labors on 
the continent, his superintendency of the 
and laborious itin- 


Church, his numerous 
erant tours from Maine to Louisiana, and the 
prominent part he took in originating and 
founding the institutions of Methodism, re- 
ligious, literary, and financial. One chapter 
is occupied in describing the literary at- 
tainments of Asbury, showing that while he 
was one of the most laborous and self-sacri- 





ficing preachers of any age, his studies were 
as faithfully attended to as his prayers. 
| The book contains many interesting sketches 
and incidents of a thrilling character. 


From Harper and Brothers we have Self- 
Made Men, By Cuarues C. B. Seymour, being 
a volume of biographical sketches of about 
sixty persons who have attained eminence 


without the aid of birth or fortune. Of 
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course the sketches are brief, but so far as 
we have examined them they appear to be 
accurate in statement, and neatly written. 
We miss names that we expected to find, and 
that our 
judgment were hardly worthy of a place. 


stumble upon some—a few, in 
Stephen Girard, for instance, amassed a 
great deal of money, but he can rank among 


“self made men,” 


only on the supposition 
that “ wealth makes the man.”’ Our author 
gives an incident in the miser’s history 
which we do not remember to have elsewhere 
seen, and which we copy, as tending a little 
to redeem his memory, and to apologize for 
his being placed in such good company, 

In 1795 Philadelphia was desolated with the 
The horrors of that frightful visitation 
often described that it is unnec- 


plague, 
have been so 


essary to rehearse them now. Husbands de- 
serted their wives; children their parents; 
every one, in fact, who could rush from the 


The instinct of 
all other 
considerations, and scenes of the most revolting 
aud unnatural character were the inevitable re- 
sult of a general panic. poorer 
classes the mortality and suffering were of 
course The impossibility of getting 
proper and medical skill pressed 
with fatal weight upon them. Many of these 
evils the rich could avoid. If they were at- 
tacked, their money obtained for them the best 
physicians in the city; if they were well, it 


scene of destruction, did so. 
preservation rose paramount above 
Among the 


createst. 


attendance 


carried them into the ceuntry, beyond the reach 


of infeetion. It would have been excusable if 
Ste phen Girard, like thousands of his fellow- 
townsmen, had thus consulted his personal 
safety by flight. To the every one, 
however, he not only stayed, but volunteered his 
services to nurse the sick. 

An anecdote is related by Mr. Simpson, which 
an astonishing way the remark- 


surprise of 


illustrates in 


able fortitude and courage of Girard at this 
dreadful crisis. 
4 Mr. T. had been induced, like most 


other citizens, to move with his family out of 
Philadelphia, to avoid the ravages of the yellow 
fever, which then 
l'revious engagements, 
necessary for him to visit the city almost every 


was making fearful havoc. 


however, rendered it 
day, and, 
manded in 
Second.  ‘T 


unfortunately, his presence was de- 
Walnut-street, a doors below 
his was a fearful neighborhood, as 
in a shocking degree in 
Dock-street, 


lor 


few 
is raging 
“Farmer’s Row,” leading 
only a few doors from his place of resort. 


the fever w 
from 


several days Mr. T. felt that he was earning 
the name of a man of courage at a fearful risk, 
to venture into such a vicinity: but his busi- 


ness was imperative, and he continued to yield 


to its demands, of course with all thuse precau- 
tions which science or kindness suggested. 
One day Mr. T. turned the corner of Wal- 

it and Second-strect, and went a few steps 
down the latter street until he came opposite 
the avenue called Farmer's Row. There pesti- 


lence had chased away every vestige of busi- 


ness; there was nothing to break the almost 
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|} unearthly silence of the place, or give an idea 





that motion was an attribute of any object 
within view. He stood gazing at the buildings 
that contained the victims, living and dead, of 
the appalling disease, when suddenly the ap- 
proach of a carriage, driven rapidly by a black 
man, broke the silence of the place. The car- 
riage was driven up in front of one of the frame 
buildings on the Row. The driver laid his 
whip back upon its top, bound his handkerchief 


| close to his mouth, opened the door of his ve- 


hicle, and resumed his seat. A short, thick-set 
man stepped from the coach, and went into one 
of the abodes of wretchedness. Interested in 
the result of such a movement, involving such 
imminent danger, Mr. T. pressed his camphor- 
ated handkerchief closer to his face, and with- 
drew as far as he could without losing sight of 
the carriage and the house. His movement en- 
abled him to look, though from a distance, into 


the door of the tenement. Shortly afterward 


he saw a slow movement on the stairs, as if 
some person was descending with difficulty. 
No noise, however, was heard, nor did there 


appear to be any other movement in the house 
In a few minutes he distinguished the object of 
his solicitude approaching the outer door; at 
length he stood full in his view on the pave- 
ment. The man who had left the carriage had 
been into one of the chambers of the house, and 
had taken thence a human being, who had 


| probably been left without the least attendance, 


| suffering with the yellow fever. 


The size ( f 
the suffering did not allow the to take 
him up in the best mode of conveying him 
As they were on the pavement, the right arm 
of the man partly supported the sick person, 
while the left arm was pressed close to his 
emaciated body, so as to prevent his falling; 
the feet of the man touched the ground, 
and his yellow, cadaverous face rested against 
the cheek of his conductor. Every breath he 
exhaled poured over the nostrils and mouth of 
his supporter a volume of putrid effluvium, 
while his hair, long from neglect, and knotted 
and matted with filth, added to the disgusting 
and fearful spectacle. In this situation the 
well man partly carried and partly dragged the 
sufferer to the carriage, in which, with great 
exertion and after much time, he succeeded in 
placing him; the driver, of course, refusing to 
The door 
of the carriage was drawn to by the person in- 
side, and then they were driven slowly off, 
the sick man lying in the arms of the per- 
son who had brought him from his wretched 
abode. Who the sick man was Mr. T. did not 
inquire; but he who risked so much to help a 
human being that had no claims of consanguin- 
ity or friendship upon his services—-he who 
thus did good to others at such an imminent 
hazard to himself, was Stephen Girard. 
History of Frederick the Second, called Frede 
By 
habit men become accustomed to the most 
nauseous food, and by frequent use things 
utterly repugnant to the palate come to be 


visitor 


} 
SICK 





aid in such a dangerous enterprise. 


rick the Great. By Tuomas CanrLyLe, 


esteemed as delicacies of exquisite flavor. 


It is so with the mental taste. Carlyle’s 
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greatest admirers admit that his style is 
crabbed and grotesque; and to those not ac- 


customed to it we know that it is scarcely 
to be endured, unsatisfying, and almost 


unreadable. We can imagine, however, that 


by repeated perusals one may come to love | 


it. It is most certain tiat he who will plod 
perseveringly through the pages of any one 
of his volumes will have the satisfaction, at 
the close, not only of knowing that he has 
workel his own passage, but of having 
gathered information and garnered food for 
thought in after life. It is worth a little 
trouble to master Carlyle’s involved sen- 
tences, and there is always a refreshing air 
of honesty about him. He is, or, what an- 
swers the same purpose, he persuades his 
readers that he is the inveterate enemy of 
that 


detect sophistry in his arguments, and you 


all shams. It is not often you can 
never find him guilty of a willful misstate- 
The present work offers a fair field 


for the display of his powers, and is as pro- 


ment. 


fusely marked by his peculiar characteristics 
We have 
Two others 


as any one of his former works. 


as yet but the first two volumes. 


are promised, from the press of Harper & 
Brothers. A few marked passages may grat- 
ify the reader. And first, take this 
PORTRAIT OF HIS HERO. 
The man is not of godlike physiognomy, any 
more than ot Imposing stature or costume: 


close-shut mouth with thin lips, prominent 
jaws and nose, receding brow, by no means of 
Olympian height; head, however, is of long form, 


and has superlative gray eyes in it. Not what 


is called a beautiful man, nor yet, by all ap- 
pearance, what is called a happy. On the 
contrary, the face bears evidence of many sor- 


rows, as they are termed, of much hard labor 
this world, and seems to anticipate 


(Juiet stoicism, 


done in 
nothing but more still coming. 
capable enough of what joy there were, but not 


expecting any worth mention; great uncon- 
scious and some conscious pride, well tempered 
with a cheery mockery of humor, are written 


on that old face, which carries its chin well 
forward in spite of the slight stoop about the 
neck; snuffy nose rather flung into the air, 
under its old cocked hat, like an old snuffy lion 
on the watch, and such a pair of eyes as no 
man, or lion, or lynx of that century bore else- 
where, according to all the testimony we have. 
* Those says Mirabeau, “ which, at the 
soul, fascinated you with 
with terror (portaient, au gré de 


eye "ahs 
bidding of his great 
seduction or 
he oique, la séduction ou la terreur.”’ 


wevil ante 
Most excellent potent brilliant eyes. swift-dart- 
ing as the stars, steadfast as the sun; gray, we 
said, of the azure-gray color; large enough, not 
of glaring size; the habitual expression of 


* Mirabeau: “Histoire Secréte de la Cour de Ber- 


lin,” Letter 28me (14 Septembre, 1736, p. 128, (in edi- 
tion of Paris, 1821.) 
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them vigilance and penetrating sense, rapidity 
resting on depth, which is an excellent combi- 
nation, and gives us the notion of a lambent 
outer radiance springing from some great inner 
sea of light and fire in the man. The voice, if 
he speak to you, is of similar physiognomy, 
clear, melodious, and sonorous; all tones are 
in it, from that of ingenuous inquiry, graceful 
sociality, light-flowing banter, (rather prickly 
for most part,) up to definite word of command, 
up to desolating word of rebuke and_reproba- 
tion: a voice “the clearest and most agreeable 
in conversation I ever heard,” says witty Dr. 
Moore.t 


Here is one of the child-feats of the young 
Frederick : 


At a very early stage he, one morning while 
the nurses were dressing him, took to investigat- 
ing one of his shoe-buckles—would, in spite of 
remonstrances, slobber it about in his mouth, and 
at length swallowed it down—beyond mistake ; 
and the whole world cannot get it up! Where- 
upon wild wail of nurses; and his “ Mother 
came sereaming,” poor mother: it is the same 
small shoe-buckle which is still shown, with a 
ticket and date to it, “31 December, 1692,” in 
the Berlin Kunstkammer; for it turned out 
harmless after all the screaming, and a few 
grains of rhubarb restored it safely to the light 
of day: henceforth a thrice-memorable shoe- 
buckle. 

FREDERICK'S MOTHER, 

Sorte DororHee is described to us by court- 
ier cotemporari¢ s as “one of the most beauti- 
ful princesses of her day ;’’ Wilhelmina, on the 
other hand, testifies that she was never strictly 
to be called beautiful, but had a pleasant, at- 
tractive physiognomy, which may be considered 
better than strict beauty. Uncommon grace 
of figure and look testifies Wilhelmina; much 
dignity and social dexterity on social occasions ; 
perfect in all the arts of deportment; and left 
an impression on you at once kindly and royal. 
Yortraits of her, as queen at a later age, are 
frequent in the Prussian galleries; she is 
painted sitting, where I best remember her: a 
serious, comely, rather plump, maternal-looking 
lady ; something thoughtful in those gray, still 
eyes of hers, in the turn of her face and car- 
riage of her head, as she sits there, consider- 
ately gazing out upon a world which would 
never conform to her will; decidedly a hand- 
some, wholesome, and affectionate aspect of face : 
Hanoverian in type, that is to say, blond, florid, 
slightly profuse ; yet the better kind of Hanover- 
ian, little or nothing of the worse, or at least 
the worst kind. The eyes, as I say, are gray, 
and quiet, almost sad; expressive of reticence 
and reflection, of slow constancy rather than of 
speed in any kind. One expects, could the pic- 
ture speak, the querulous sound of maternal and 
other solicitude; of a temper tending toward 
the obstinate, the quietly unchangeable ; loyal 
patience not wanting; yet in still larger meas- 
ure royal impatience well concealed, and long 
and carefully cherished. This is what I read 
in Sophie Dorothee’s portraits, probably remem- 


+ Moore: “ View of Society and Manners in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany,” (London, 1779,) ii., 246. 
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bering what I had otherwise read and come to 
know of her. 
A CORONATION PROCESSION. 

Tue magnificence of Friedrich’s procession- 
ings into Konigsberg, and through it or im it, to 
be crowned, and of his coronation ceremonials 
there, what pen can describe it—what pen need ! 
Folio volumes with copper-plates have been writ- 
ten on it, and are not yet ail pasted in band- 
boxes or slit into spills! ‘ The diamond-but- 
tons of his Majesty’: coat” (snuff-colored or 
purple, I cannot recollect) * cost £1,500 apiece = 
by this one feature judge what an expensive 
Herr. Streets were hung with cloth, carpeted 
with cloth, no end of draperies and cloth ; your 
oppressed imagination feels as if there was cloth 
enough, of scarlet aud other bright colors, to 
tuatch the Arctic Zone; with illuminations, can- 
non-salvos, fountains running wine. 

DEATH OF FREDERICK I. 

He sat one morning, in the chill February 
days of the year 1713, in his apartment as usu- 
al, weak of nerves, but thinking no special evil, 
when suddenly, with huge jingle, the glass 
doors of his room went to shreds, and there 
rushed in, bleeding and disheveled, the fatal 
“ White Lady,” ( Weisse Frau,) who is understood 
to walk that Schloss at Berlin and announce 
Death to the Royal inhabitants. Majesty had 
fainted or was fainting. ‘ Weisse Frau? Ono, 
your Majesty,” not that, but indeed something 
almost worse ; Mad Queen, in her apartments, 
had been seized that day, when half or quarter 
with unusual orthodoxy or unusual 
jealousy. Watching her opportunity, she had 
whisked into the corridor in extreme dishabille, 
and gone, like the wild roe, toward Majesty’s 
suite of rooms, through Majesty's glass door 
like a catapult, and emerged as we saw, in pet- 
ticoat and shift, with hair streaming, eyes glit- 
tering, arms cut, and the other sad trimmings. 
0 heaven, who could laugh? There are tears 
due to kings and to all men. It was deep mis- 
ery—deep enough: “ Sin and misery,” as Cal 
vin well says, on the one side and the other. 
The old king was carried to bed, and 
never rose again, but died in a few days. The 
date of the Weisse Fran’s death, one might 
have hoped, was not distant either, but she 
lasted in her sad state for above twenty years 
coming. 

Old King Friedrich’s death-day was 25th 
February, 1713, the unconscious little grand- 
son being then in his fourteenth month, 


dressed, 


poor 


A STRANGE STORY. 

In the town of Julich there lived and worked 
a tall young carpenter. One day a well-dressed, 
positive-looking gentleman, (‘* Baron von Hom- 
pesch”’ the records name him) enters the shop ; 
wants “a stout chest, with lock on it, for 
household purposes; must be of such and such 
dimensions, six feet six in length especially, 
and that is an indispensable point—in fact, it 
will be longer than yourself, I think, Herr 
Zimmermann; what is the cost; when can it 
be ready?” Cost, time, and the rest are set- 
tled. “A right stout chest, then; and see you 
don’t forget the size; if too short it will be of 
“ Ja wohl! Gewise?” 


no use to me, mind! 


says the positive gentleman. 
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| and the positive-looking, well-clad gentleman 


At the appointed day he reap- 


goes his ways. 


| pears; the chest is ready; we hope, an unex- 


“Too short, as I dreaded,” 
“Nay, your 
honor,” says the carpenter, “‘1 am certain it is 
six feet six,” and takes out his foot-rule. 
“Pshaw! it was to be longer than yourself.” 
“Well, it is.” ‘ No, it isn’t.” The carpenter, 
to end the matter, gets into his chest, and will 
convince any and all mortals, No sooner is 
he in, rightly flat, than the positive gentle- 
man, @ Prussian recruiting officer in disguise, 
slams down the lid upon him, locks it, whistles 
in three stout fellows, who pick up the chest, 
gravely walk through the streets with it, open 
it in a safe place, and find—horrible to relate— 
the poor carpenter dead; choked by want of 
air in this frightful middle passage of his. 
Name of the town is given, Julich as above; 
date not. And if the thing had been only a 
popular myth, is it not a significant one? But 
it is too true; the tall carpenter lay dead, and 
Hompesch got “imprisoned for life” by the 


business. 


ceptionable article ? 


DARKNESS MADE VISIBLE. 


Friedrich Wilhelm knew little of book-learn- 
ing or book-writing, and his notion of it is 
very shocking tous. But the fact is, 0 reader, 
book-writing is of two kinds: wise; and 
may be among the wisest of earthly things ; 
the other foolish, sometimes far beyond what 
can be reached by human nature elsewhere. 
Blockheadism, unwisdom, while silent, is reck- 
oned bad; but blockheadism getting vocal, able 
to speak persuasively, have you considered that 
at all? Human opacity falling into phospho- 
rescence; that is to say, becoming /uminous (to 
itself and to many mortals by the very excess 
of it, by the very bursting of it into putrid 
fermentation—all other forms of are 
cosmic in comparison! 


one 


chaos 


Dr. Sanaer, the resident physician at the 
prisons and hospitals of this city, has made 
to the Board of Governors, to whom is com- 
mitted the supervision of these institutions, 
an official report, which is published by the 
Messrs. Harper, in a large octavo volume, en- 
titled The History of Prostitution, its Extent, 
Causes, and Effect throughout the World. It 
is an immense collection of facts and statis- 
tics, with observations practical and theoret- 
ical, upon a subject of which the great mass 
of mankind know but little. Prostitution is 
an evil which, in the author’s judgment, 
But he thinks 
that “it can be regulated, and directed into 


“cannot be suppressed.” 


channels where its most injurious results can 
be encountered, and its dangerous tendencies 
either entirely arrested or materially weak- 
ened.” Few persons have leisure for the 
perusal of so bulky a volume, and not many, 
we suppose, have an inclination to study the 
details of so repulsive a subject. 
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The Impending Crisis of 1860 ; or the Present 
Connection of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
with Slavery, and our Duty inregardtoit. By 
H. Marrison, of the Black River Conference. 
Whatever else may be said of the author of 
this pamphlet, it cannot be denied that on 
the subject of slavery as existing within the 
pale of the Church, he is clear in his convic- 
tions and eloquent in their utterance. His 
sentiments upon the enormity of the evil 
and the necessity for its extirpation being in 
perfect unison with those of the majority of 
the last General Conference of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, it is not a marvelous thing | 


that apologists for the monstrosity choose 
rather to assail the author for his course on 
other subjects than to answer his arguments 
relative toslaveholding inthe Church. With 


such apologists we have no sympathy, and | 


instinctively welcome every publication that 
exposes the “complicated villainy”? and 
pleads earnestly for its extirpation. Mr. 
Mattison does this; and, in style and lan- 
guage befitting the subject, bold, and at times 
it may be a little unguarded, he discusses 
the original position of Methodism; her 


downward progress; her present connection 


| to him. 
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clean lips!” but the popular minister of New 
Park-street Chapel has no such trembling fore- 
bodings ; no thought of his own unworthiness, 
no fear that he is trespassing on sacred ground, 
or that he is attempting a task beyond his 
powers, impedes the utterance of his fluené 


| tongue. Not a trace of the scholarship, or 
reading, or severe thought, or God-sent genius, 


or of that doubt in which there lives more faith 
than in half the creeds, will you find in the 
whole of his harangue. 

On the pulpit, or rather the platform, Mr. 
Spurgeon imitates Gough, and walks up and 
down, and enlivens his sermons with dramatic 
representations. He is “ hail fellow, well-met”’ 
with his hearers. He has jokes, and homely 
sayings, and puns and proverbs for them. No- 
thing is too sacred for his self-complacent grasp ; 
he is as free and unrestrained in God’s pres@uce 
asinman’s. Eternity has unvailed its mysteries 
In the agonies of the lost, in the joys of 
the redeemed, there is nothing for him to learn. 
His ‘sweet Saviour,” as he irreverently ex- 
claims, has told him all. Of course at times 


| there is arude eloquence on his lips, or rather a 


fluent declamation which the mob around takes 
for such. The orator always soars with his 
audience. With excited thousands waiting his 


| lightest word, he cannot remain passionless and 


| him from them. 


with “the great evil,” slaveholding mem- | . 
| displays a physical heaven, some sensual nature 


bers, class leaders, and preachers; and the 
best method for the total extirpation of 
slavery by the Genewal Conference of 1860. 
On this latter point there is a difference of 
opinion which will not result injuriously, un- 
less the anti-slavery forces should become 
divided, and one party should assume a dic- 
tatorial tone toward those who think differ- 
ently. <A free interchange of opinion will 
be likely to promote harmony. On aliminor 
points, and more especially as regards the 
great question itself, we endorse the senti- 
ment of the pamphlet before us, italicised as 
here: Let all that is done be done in the spirit 
of Christ, and in perfect loyalty to the disci- 
pline and goverment of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Published by Mason, Brothers, New- 
York, from whom it may be had by mail, 
post-paid, at thirty cents a copy. 

The London Pulpit. By J. Ew1xe Ricutir. 
The author of this little volume, a native 
Cockney, paints the portraits of the more 
celebrated preachers in London. His brush 
is full of color, and he lays it on with an 
unsparing hand. We copy a portion of his 
article on SPURGEON : 

Isaiah, the son of Amos, when he received his 
divine commission, exclaimed, ‘* Woe is me, for 
I am undone, because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of un- 


Words and thoughts are borne to 
There is excitement in the 
hour; there is excitement in the theme; there 
is excitement in the living mass; and, it may 
be, as the preacher speaks of a physical hell and 


unmoved. 


is aroused, and a chenge may be effected in a 
mséu’s career. Little causes may produce great 
events; one chance word may be the beginning 
of a new and a better life; but the thoughtful 
hearer will learn nothing, will be induced to feel 


>? 


| nothing, will find that as regards Christian edifi- 


tion he had much better have stayed at home. At 
the best Mr. Spurgeon will seem to him a preacher 
of extraordinary volubility. Most probably he 
will return from one of Mr. Spurgeon’s services 
disgusted with the noisy crowding, reminding 
him of the theater rather than the house of 
God; disgusted with the common-place prayer ; 
disgusted with the questionable style of oratory ; 
disgusted with the narrowness of the preacher’s 
creed and its pitiful misrepresentations of the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God; disgusted 
with the stupidity that can take for a divine 
afflatus brazen impudence and leathern lungs. 
Most probably he will come back confessing 
that Mr. Spurgeon is the youngest, and the 
loudest, and the most notorious preacher in 
London—little more; the idol of people who 
dare not go to theaters, and yet pant for theat- 


| rical excitement. 


When Mr. Whiteside finished his five hours’ 
oration on Kars, Lord Palmerston replied, that 
the honorable gentleman’s speech was highly 
creditable to his physical powers. A similar reply 
would be suitable to Mr. Spurgeon. You come 
away, having gained nothing except it may be 
a deeper disgust for the class of preachers of 
which Mr. Spurgeon is a type. We have heard 
somewhat too much of negative theology—it 
is time we protest against the positive theo- 
logy of such men as Mr. Spurgeon. ‘There are 
no doubts or difficulties in his path. The last 
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time I heard the reverend gentleman, he had 
the audacity to assure us that the reason God 
allowed wicke l 
knew they were to be damned, he thought they 
might have a little pleasure first. Mr. Spurgeon 
is one of the elect. His flock are in 
happy condition. God chooses them out of the 
ruins of the fall, and makes them heirs of ever- 
lasting life, the rest of the 
world to continue in sin, and consummate their 
suilt by well-deserved punishment. If he sins, 
it matters little; “for that vengeance incurred 
ly me has already fallen upon Christ my sub- 
stitute, and only the chastisement shall remain 
Mr. Spurgeon has heard people repre- 
universe. 


men to live was, that as he 


the same 


while he suffers 


for me.” 
sent “*God as the Father of the whole 
It surprises me that any readers of the Bible 
should so talk.” To the higher regions of 
thoftght Mr. Spurgeon seems an utter stranger 

all his ideas are physical; when he speaks 
of the Master, it is not of his holy life or divine 
but his death. “ Christians,” 
claims, * you have here your Saviour. See his 
Father’s vengeful sheathed in his heart; 
behold his death-agonies ; see the « lammy sweat 
cleaving to the 





teaching, he ex- 


sword 
mark his tongue 


ith: hear his sighs and groans 
Again, he exclaims, “ Make 


upon his brow ; 
roof of his mo 
the cross.” 


upon 
light of thee, sweet Jesus! O when I see 
thee with thy shirt of gore, wrestling in Gethse- 
mane when [ behold him with a river of blood 


rolling down his shoulders,’ &e. All his ser- 
mons abound with similar instances of exagger 
ated misconce ] tion. 

Mr. Spurgeon steps on the very threshold of 
reat and glorious thoughts, and stops there, 
peaks as irreverently as of Christ. 

hot 


‘O!” eries the wil 
* says he, 


sinner, “I will 
“Wilt thou not 


have thee 


for a God.” and he 


vives him over to the hand of Moses; Moses 
takes him a little and applies the club of the 
law, drags him to Sinai, where the mountain 
totters over his head, the lightnings flash, and 
thunders bellow, and then the sinner cries, * O 


God, save me “Ah! I thought thou wouldst 


not have me for a God “Q Lord, thou shalt 
he my God,” says the poor trembling sinner ; 
“T have put away my ornaments from me. 0 


wilt thou do unto me Save me! 
I will give myself to thee. O! take me! 
Ay,” says the Lord, “I : I said that I 
will be their God; and I have made thee will- 
day of my p wer.” ©] will be their 
they shall be my people.” Here is 
ching at Shipley, near 
lluded to Dr. Dick’s 
ht spend an eternity in wan- 
dering from star to * For me,” 
Mr. Spurgeon, “let it be my lot to pursue a 
more glorious study. My choice shall be this: 
I shall spend five thousand years in looking 
into the wound in the left foot of Christ, and 
tive thousand years in looking into the wound 
in the right foot of Christ, and ten thousand 
rs in looking into und in the right 
hand of Christ, and ten thousand years more in 
looking into th in the left hand of 
Christ, and twenty thousand years in looking 
his side.”’ Is this religion? 
representations, in an intellectual 


Lord, what 
knew it 


ing in the 
God, and 
another passage. Pr 
Leeds, our young 
wish, that he mi 


aivine 


star. exclaims 


the w 
wound 
into the wound in 
Are suc h 


age, fitted to claim the homage of 
> Will not Mr. Spurge 


reflective 


men ’s very converts, 


as they become older, as they understand 

Christianity better, as the excitement pro- 

duced by dramatic dialogues in the midst of 

feverish audiences dies away, feel this them- 
) 


S¢ lve Ss. 


The Truth Unmasked and Error Exposed in’ 
Theology and Metaphysics, Moral Government 
and Moral Agency. Such is the title of a well 
printed duodecimo volume from the press of 
Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. The author 
hails from the State of Mississippi, and calls 
himself Exper H. W. Mippteton. In his pref- 
ace he says: “Let men beware of the evils 
of attempting to bring this work into disre- 
pute without due investigation.” ,,Mindful 
of which caution, and not being able to say 
anything in favor of the book, we throw it 
aside and say nothing. 

We seldom see a finer specimen of book 
making than we have from Lippincott §& Co., 
of Philadelphia, in a volume entitled Mizpah, 
Prayer and Friendship. 
binding are all excellent, and the subject- 


Paper, type, and 


matter of the volume, prepared and for the 
most part written by L. C. Loomis, A.M., is 
well calculated to excite devotional feeling. 
It proposes a selection of Scripture for morn- 
ing and evening devotion for every day in 
the year, and a meditation, intended to fol- 
low the reading of the Script, lessons and 
to precede prayer, either in the closet or at 
the family altar. 


The Earnest Christian is the title of a 
small volume, giving a biographical sketch, 
with letters and extracts from the Journals 
of Harrier Maria Jukes, an English lady, 
who emigrated to Canada, and there finished 
great 


her earthly pilgrimage in peace. 


Carter. 


is the title 
Conant, to a 


eracy 


The 


given by 


New England Th 

its Translas>y, .«. C. 
History of the Congreg ‘ists in New Eng- 
land to the Revivals of 174v. 
ally written in German, by H. F. 
The translation is the 
German edition, and is accompanied by a 


It was origin- 
UHDEN. 
made from second 
commendatory preface from the pen of Dr. 
Neander. Boston, Gould & Lincoln. 

A Memoir of the Life and Times of the 
Rev. Isaac Backus, A.M. By Atvan Hovey, 
D.D. Gould and Lincoln. We «do not re- 
member to have heard of this Mr. Bar 
previously to the reception of this * Memoir 
of his 
professor in the Theological Institution at 


kus, 
The author is a 


Life and Times.”’ 


Newton, and informs us, in his preface, that 
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“a desire had been expressed by friends of 
Newton, that the history of baptized Christ- 
ians in modern times might enter more 
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largely into the course of instruction.” So | 


we suppose the “ friends of Newton” will be 
gvateful for this history of a “baptized 


Christian,” however much others may feel 


aggrieved at such a wanton and shameless | 
insinuation, that only those who have been | 


immersed may claim to be baptized Christ- 


ians. Mr. Backus, it seems, had but a very 
limited education, and his biographer says, 
speaking of his hero’s youthful days, 
“Whether he acquired a taste for reading at 
this period we have not been able to ascer- 
tain.” think it most likely that 
the taste was not acquired, then or subse- 
Soon after his license to preach 


Ve 


quently. 
the gospel, Mr. Backus became troubled in 
mind on the subject of baptism. His troub- 
les lasted for some time. “At length” says 
his biographer, “this conclusion suddenly 
into his Baptist 
principles are certuinly right, because nature 
The italics are the 
author’s, and the conclusion to which Mr. 
Backus came is held up by Professor Hovey 

To 
our minds it were just as conclusive, and 
more satisfactory, toargue that Baptist prin- 


came mind: namely, the 


fights so aguinst them.” 


as logical, and worthy of all acceptation. 
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Domestic Animals is the third in the series 
of rural hand-books, published by Fowler & 
Wells of thiscity. It treats of horses, cattle, 
sheep, swine, and poultry, with other mat- 
ters of interest to farmers and those whose 
happiness it is to dwell in rural districts. 
It is illustrated by wood engravings, and 
gives, in an appendix, Rarey’s celebrated sys- 
tem of horse-taming. 


The Shakesperian Reader, a Collection of the 
most approved Plays of Shakespeare, carefully 


| revised, with introductory and explanatory Notes. 


By Joun W. S. Hows, Professor of Elocution 
in Columbia College. (New York: Appleton.) 
Some one asked, when examining a book 
called the Beauties of Shakspeare, where are 
the other nine volumes? The most devoted 
admirer of the great poet, although unwill- 
ing to spare a single line from his own copy, 
will hardly contend that the entire Shake- 
speare may be read aloud in the family 


| circle; or that his dramas, unexpurgated, 


ciples are certai’ ly wrong, because those who | 


have been im -rsed fight so fiercely in their 
favor. Foray hile Mr. Backus continued to 
hold fellowship with Christians of other de- 
nouiinations, and even to take of the Lord’s 
Supper with them, but in chapter LX, which is 
entitled “ Backus becomes a regular Baptist,” he 
Says: 
and much searching of the Scriptures, I was 
constrained to give in that we ought not to 
receive any to the Lord’s table who have not 
been baptized according to the gospel rule. 
I was brought te sce that we had made 
Christians our rule it ead of the word of 
God; for his wor requires a credible con- 
fession of saving faith in order to baptism, 


“ After many cries for divine direction 


ought to be introduced into schools and 
academies. Professor Hows, with a good 
deal of labor, and with taste and judgment, 
has prepared this volume expressly for the 
use of classes and for family reading, and it 
may be commended for these objects to the 


most fastidious. 


Safe Home is the title of a touching little 
memorial of a Sunday-school scholar, by 
name Fannie Kenyon, whom the Good Shep- 
herd recently took to himself. It was writ- 
ten by Mrs. Sropparp, and is published by 
Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 


Carter & Brothers have published an edi- 
tion of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, the ten 
thousandth, it may be, for the reprints in 
England and the United States, to say noth- 


| ing of translations, are past reckoning up. 


and if we were to come to the holy supper 


with any who were only sprinkled in infan- 
cy, we commune with unbaptized persons.” 
Thence onward to the end, Mr. Backus grew 
in his hatred to the practice of infant bap- 
tism, and strengthened himself in his bigot- 
ry. There were, however, some good traits 
in his character, and we trust he has gone 
to that realm where little children congre- 


gate, there being, as has been pithily re- | 


marked, in all God’s universe, but two 
places from which infants are excluded, to 
wit, Hell and the Baptist Church. 


The present is in the small quarto size, on 
good paper, and .llustrated with twenty 
colored engravings. 


We are exceedingly pleased with a little 
manual of Natural Philosophy, designed for 
the use of the younger classes of learners, 
by that eminent practical philosopher, Dr. 
Jounston, of the Wesleyan University at 
Middletown, Conn. The various topics are 
presented in the simplest and most familiar 
manner; and the pictorial illustrations, 
which are numerous, are many of them new, 
and some of them entirely original. In fam- 
ily circles, as well as in primary schools; the 
book may be profitably used. (Published 
by Charles De Silver, Philadelphia.) 
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THE DANGERS OF CRINOLINE is the title of 
a tract recently published in England. The 
author, whether male or female we cannot 
say, makes use of sarcasm aud argument to 
dissuade the fair sex from the folly of fash- 
ion; and is, from the begining to the end of 
the pamphlet, very much in earnest. Is 
crinoline, the writer asks, natural or in ac- 
cordance with the preconceived and estab- 
lished notions of the beautiful? Deci ledly 
not. Who ever saw a sculptured or painted 
figure decked out in crinoline? Or if such 
were the case, would not all the jeers and 
sneers of the public be directed towards the 
monstrosity? ‘Thus far it is proved beyond 
doubt that crinoline is and 
graceless instead of becoming and graceful. 

Many of the male sex who are unacquaint- 
ed with the mysteries of ladies’ attire, have 
asked of what crinoline consists. For their 
enlightenment, therefore, we explain that 


unbecoming 


| would not be welcome at the table of tho 


Lord. The warning was heeded, and hoops 
came off, some being used to kindle fires. 
Svurerstition.—One of the wisest men we 
ever knew, intellectually a giant and a 
most powerful preacher of the Gospel, was 
nevertheless a little given to superstition, 
and especially dreaded to make one at a ta- 
ble of thirteen. ‘There are others like hii 
who may be gratified to learn that there has 
been in existence for some time at Bordeaux 
what is called the Société des Treize, or the 
Club of Thirteen. ‘This club proposes to ex- 
terminate, by the force of example, certain 
absurd prejudices which are transmitted 
hereditarily from generation to generation. 
The meetings of the society are simply ban- 
quets at which thirteen persons sit down to 
table together every Friday. Each member 
makes a solemn engagement to commence 
every enterprise on a Friday, as far as pos- 


| sible, and to start on a journey on that day 


one of the materials worn under this name, | 


consists chiefly of horse-hair, with puffs in- 
serted, and, at intervals, hoops of steel or 
eane. Another variety comprises a sort of 
skeleton framework of steel or wooden hoops, 
without any other material whatever. Now, 
to illustrate the absurdity of this latter form 
of garment, we have only to suppose that a 
pretty, well-built house, that gives every 
satisfaction to the occupant, and pleases the 
passer-by, has suddenly placed around it a 


in preference to any other. They celebrate 
the foundation of their order on the thir- 
teenth Friday of every year. Before sitting 
down to table, they spin their chair on one 


of its legs, and amuse themselves by upset- 


ting the saltcellars. 


scaffelding, with a view of ornamenting and | 


building, 


beautifying the 


Surely everybody | 


would laugh such a proceeding to scorn; and | 


y the very same rule, & woman encasing 
herself in this framework of wood or steel, 
does absolutely raise a scaffolding about a 
superstructure formed after the beautiful 
laws of nature. 

Now, it is very easy to imagine the amount 
of discomfort and inconvenience of wearing 
a garment that bristles around the person 
when walking, and which, upon sitting down, 
offers an amount of resisting force positive- 
ly painful. 
to which the body is subjected, and the 
clouds of dust that are swept up into the 
clothes by means of this unnatural contri- 
vance. Think of the rheumatisms, colds, 
cramps, and colics thereby caused. Nay, the 
evils are not confined to these simple and 
specific maladies—consumption, that foe to 
youth and beauty, is doubtlessly encouraged 
by this insidious ally; and many is the fair 
form wrecked, many the sweet spirit snatch- 
ed away, many the homes made sorrowful, 
many the husbands bereaved and lovers left 
broken-hearted, many and many an early 
grave filled with the victims of CrrnoLtve! 

One religious denomination in this coun- 
try has turned its attention to the morality 
of the practice. The Miami Conference of the 
Church of the United Brethren declare the 


The most extrordinary 
part of the business is, that the club has 
been in existence nearly a year, and up to 
the present moment the thirteen members 
continue to enjoy perfect health. 

BoranicaL Names.—It has been a great mis- 
take to call new flowers after human names. 
Some certainly run well enough, and have 
even a grand sound. We have no fault to 


| find with magnolia, and bignonia may pass ; 


Imagine the cold currents of air | 


wearing of crinoline incompatible with a | 
of the bee-orchis and the butterfly, sweet- 


true Christian profession. At a camp meet- 


of that Church, recently held near West | 
Baltimore, Montgomery county, Ohio, Bishop | 
Russel forbid any one with hoops on to par- | 
take of the sacrament, affirming that they 


we might find meaner sounds; the lonicera is 
not bad, though the honeysuckle is better; and 
use has reconciled us to the poeony, the kal- 
mia, the dahlia, and the fuchsia, all of which 
are botanised human names. But when we 
come to Coliinsias, Cattleyas, Wisterias, and 
that awful Eschscholtzia—when some of our 
loveliest flowers are catalogued as Walkeriti, 
Hookerit of Hooker, Salisburgense of Salis- 
bury, Henningii of Henning; when we have 
a Jenkinsii, a Gibsonii, and a Dalhousianum 
a Forbesii; when a Thunbergia, of itself 
in one genus alone; when a Cattleya is fur- 
ther claimed as a Loddigesii, a Russelliana, 
bad enough, is still more vilified by being 
cut off into a sub-group of Hawtayneana ; 
when a pretty little chrysanthemum-like 
flower is dwarfed into a zinnia—so very like 
a zany—we cannot say that greenhouse no- 
menclature is of no consequence, or that 
flowers, with all these crabbed, mean, and 
meaningless names, are as dear to us as if 
they had been worthily and nobly called. 
Fancy a garden of snow-flakes and gold- 
leaves, of silver-weeds, meadow-sweets, wind- 
flowers, and goldy-locks, of sweet-gales and 
meadow-queens, maiden’s-hair and satin- 
flowers, bonny blue-bells and forget-me-nots, 


Cicelys, sensitive-plants, golden-rods, and 
Bethlehem-stars, of sundews and of white- 
beams, of star-thistles and of purple loose- 
strifes. What a collection of poetic images 
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does this list call up! what a chord of sweet 
est sounds! whata mosaic of lovetiest forms! 
Each word has its idea and image with it; 
but what do we get of picture or impression 
when we real of a Swartzia or a Petiveria, 
or a Gaertnera or a Frakia?! Who shall ven- 
ture to touch or to 
names as Splanchnomyces, Tetragonotheca, 
Xysmalobium, Zuccagnia, Schivereckia, Po- 
gogyne? Floriculture may be more scientific 
now than of old, and it is certainly more in- 
teresting; but it has a less poetic vocabula- 
ry, and a far less poetic application. If we 
could have called up one of the old Greek 
poets from those fields of Asphodel, where 
he is supposed to walk, and given him our 
new importations to catalogue, what a rich 
index we should have had to all our ficwer- 
How the old Greek poetry would 
have condensed itself into a phrase, and the 
old Greek heart have spoken in the names! 
But, alas! we have only prosaic nineteenth- 
century men to write our herbals now-a- 
days; and they think to do good service to 
the world by calling flowers by names which 
no one can properly pronounce, and which, 


books! 


smell plants with such 


sweep athwart the middle region, not even a 
murmur or a throb ever reaches these tran- 
quil abodes; death is sole monarch in this 
sightless deep, and in one universal pall the 
dead cover up the dead.” For it was found 
upon examination that <his impalpable mud 
was made up entirely in most places, and 


| nearly so in others, of infinite myriads of 


when pronounced, have neither meaning nor | 


dignity, neither use nor beauty. 

THe Borrom or rue Sea.— Previous to 
the experiments made by the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company the ocean had been sounded 
only to the depth of two or three hundred 
fathoms. After repeated experiments a plan 
was <liscovered by which it can be 


not only | 


measured to the depth of as many thou- | 


sand, but by which specimens from the bot- 
tom are brought up for examination. Mid- 
shipman Brooke, of the United States Navy, 
invented a contrivance by which the shot, 
on striking the bottom, detaches itself from 
the line, and allows the latter to be drawn 
up with a specimen of the bottom, contained 
in a goose-quill attached to the twine, and 
inclosed in a rod perforating the shot. The 
shot slips off the rod the instant it touches 
the bottom, and the line is wound up; and 
the contents of the quill, after lying for 
scores of centuries in darkness are exposed 
to the gaze of scientific investigators. 

It was quite in character that a goose- 
quill—that venerable enlightener of man- 
kind—should be the medium of the new 
revelations; and surely never did goose- 
quill convey more important or more wel- 
come intelligence. ‘To a common eye, all 
that the quill brought up, sink it where you 
would over the area of that vast plateau, 
was a little modicum of soft silt or deep-grey 
mud, so fine, impalpable, and slippery to 
the touch, that not a particle of grit could 
be detected by the most delicate finger. But 
what was the tale which that soft mud told 
to the microscope? Mark the story which 
it told, in acceats perfectly intelligible to 
the scientific mind: “The bottom of the At- 
lantic,”’ it said, “is one vast graveyard, ray- 
less, motionless, and serene; cold, calm, and 
quiet, it lies in eternal rest. Of the myriads 
of radiant hues which gem the upper wa- 
ters, none ever penetrate here ; of the storms 


that vex the surface, of the currents that 


caleareous shells, the dead remains of living 
creatures, which, after enjoying a brief ex- 
istence in the upper waters, died, and, sink- 
ing, deposited their minute forms on the 
bottom. That this bottom is perfectly quiet 
and undisturbed, the evidence is irrefraga- 
ble, because these shell-forms are so infin- 
itesimally thin and frail, that the presence 
of the very gentlest abraiding action operat- 
ing on the dense masses in which they lie, 
would reduce them to powder; in fact, the 
touch of a feather will crush them; and yet 
they are found to have suffered no injury, 
but to have remained for ages complete in 
their delicate entirety of structure, as when 
they lived and wantoned in the crested bil- 
lows of the surface. It is ascertained, then, 
that the bottom of the Atlantic is covered, 
probably many fathoms deep, with these 
minute forms; and that, like the flakes of 
snow in a winter storm, the bodies of these 
little creatures, invisible to the naked eye, 
are, from hour to hour and from age to age, 
falling in one ceaseless shower over the deep 
sea bottom, and mantling, in their cold and 
quiet shroud, the spoils of the strife and the 
ravage of the tempest above. 

Tue Turrp Person versus THE Finst.—In 
one of the Paris restaurants, a party of licer- 
ary men were discussing the merits of various 
epistolary styles. One of them, Monsieur A., 
made a fierce attack on letters written in the 
third person, such as, “‘ Monsieur X. has the 
honor to inform ,’ and so on. Another 
of the party defended them, maintaining that 
they were not only more ceremonious, but 
that they were more polite. 

“That’s a good idea!” replied Monsieur A. 
“The foundation of all politeness in letter- 
writing is to express clearly what you mean 
to say. Now, nothing can be more ambigu- 
ous than these confounded notes in the third 
person. 1 will just tell you what happened 
to myself. About the middle of May I re- 
ceived from my friend D., tne Chief of Divis- 
ion, a billet-doux, which I will show you.” 

Taking the note from his pocket, Monsieur 
A. read as follows: 

“Monsieur D., Chief of Division at the War 
Office, hastens to inform his friend, Monsieur 
A., that he has just been named Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor.” 

“You can fancy my delight at reading this 
note,” continued Monsieur A. “I was the 
happiest man in the world. I ran to an en- 
gravers, and ordered him to make the flatter- 
ing addition to my cards, ‘Monsieur A., 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor.’ Irantoa 
mercer’s, and bought a piece of the richest red 
ribbon for my button-hole. [ran to the houses 
of my friends for the pleasure of receiving 
their congratulations. At last I ran to my 
friend D.’s; as soon as I caught sight of him 
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I threw myselfinto his arms. ‘Ah, my dear 
fellow,’ I exclaimed, ‘ you have noidea what | 
pleasure you have given. How shall 1 ever | 
thank you sufficiently” ‘You are an excel- 
lent fellow, my worthy A., to sympathise 
thus with my happiness.’ ‘Thank you for 
that expression; the decoration is mine, and 
the happiness is yours.’ ‘* How that ? 
Have you received the Order?’ ‘Certainly ; 
have I not?’ ‘No, my good friend; ’tis I 
who am now made Chevalier.’ ‘You?’ 
‘Yes. You deserve the honor more than I 
do; but, nevertheless, it has been conferred 
on me.’ ‘But you wrote me word that I had 
received the cross.’ I took his letter out of 
my pocket and showed it him. Alas! I now 
understood clearly what meaning I ought to 
assign to the ambiguous phrase. ‘The deuce | 
take you and your note!’ I said to D. ‘ In- 
stead of your affected and formal announce- 
ment in the third person, why could you not 
write to me simply and plainly, “ My dear 
friend, I have the pleasure of informing vou 
that I now am decoré Chevalier ?’” 


is 


Nor at Home!—This is, with many who 
would shudder at the bare thought of a false- 
hood, a convenient method of refusing to see 
visitors. lL never, says a lady, sent that mes- 
sage to the door but once, and for that once 
I shall never forgive myself. It was more 
than three years ago, and when I told my 
servant that morning to say “ Not at home” 
to whomsoever might call, except she knew 
it was some intimate friend, | felt my cheeks 
tingle, and the girl’s look of surprise morti- 
tied me exceedingly. But she went about her 
‘luties, and | about mine, sometimes pleased 
that L had adopted a convenient fashion by 
which | could secure more time to myself, 
sometimes painfully smitten with the re- 
proaches of my couscience. Thus the day 
wore away, and when Mr. Lee came home, he 
startled me with the news that a very dear 
and intimate friend was dead. 

“<«Tt cannot | was my reply, ‘for she 
exacted of mea solemn promise that I would, 
alone sit by her dying pillow, as she had a 
secret of great importance to reveal to me. 
You must be misinformed; no one has been 
for me’—here suddenly a horrible suspicion 
crossed my mind. ‘She sent for you, but 
you were not at home,’ said Mr. Lee, inno- 
cently; then he continued, ‘I am sorry for 
Charles, her husband; he thinks her distress 
was much aggravated by your absence, from 
the fact that she called your name piteously. 
He would have sought for you, but your 
servant said she did not know where you 
were gone. I am sorry. You must have 
been out longer than usual, for Charles sent 
i servant over here three times.’ 

‘Never in all my life did I experience such 
loathing of myself, such utter humiliation. 
\ly servant had gone further than I in add 
ing falsehood to falsehood, and [ had placed 
it out of my power to reprove her by my own 
equivocation. I felt humbled to the very 
dust, and the next day I resolved, over the 
cold clay of my friend, that I would never 
again, under any circumstances, say, ‘ Not 
at home !’” 





THE LAST NUMBER. 
Put folowing advertisement from the Pub- 
fishers appeared in the Christian Advocate 


aud Journal of November 4th: 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 

This periodical will be discontinued at the close 
of the present volume, for the want of adequate 
support, 

By this decision on the part of Messrs. 
Cartton & Porter, the publication of Tuk 
NATIONAL MaGazineE ceases with the present 
number, and the editor is released from a 
assigned him by the 
He will 


be at liberty, as it will be his duty, hence- 


portion of the duties 
General Conference of the Church. 
forth, until the close of his term of service, 
to devote himself entirely to the interests of 
the Tract Society, of which he is Correspond- 
ing Secretary and Editor. 

In their advertisement, the Publishers say 
further: 
the ad- 


Committee, to whom the facts re- 


We 
vice of the Book 


have come to this conclusion with 


were prese nted. 


lating to the case 


It is due to the members of that Commit- 
tee, to the majority and to the minority, to 
say that they were not unanimous ia this 
advice, two of them, Messrs. Grirren and 
M’CLIinTOCK, voting against it. Itis due also, 
perhaps, to the present editor, and certainly 
to his predecessor, the Rey. Dr. Srevens, who 
originated the form and scope of the Maga- 


zine, and gave it its name, to place here upon 


its last page the resolutions unanimously 


adopted by the Book Committee: 


Resolved, That in recommending the discon- 
tinuance of Tue Natronat MaGazine the Book 


Committee have been actuated solely by the 


consideration that it has not, after seven years’ 
time, secured subscribers enough to pay ex- 


penses, a result which the Committee do not 
attribute in any degree to want of ability or 
fidelity in the able editors successively in charge 
of the Magazine. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to 
convey to the Rev. Dr. Froy the assured con- 
yiction of the Committee, that if THE NaTionaL 
could have been made successful at all, it would 
have been so in his hands, They tender their 
unanimous expressicn of admiration of the prac- 
tical skill, and the versatile talent, and excel- 
lent taste which he has displayed in the con- 
duct of Tue Natrona while under his editorial 


charge. 





